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[The following passage was, by an oversight, omitted in the Biographical 
Sketch of Dr. Walsh in our last number] :— 


It was with deep concern that Dr, Walsh found, in his travels on the Continent, 
the name of his dear country coupled with barbarism and crime. The constant 
details of outrage recorded in the English papers, and copied and circulated by 
various European journals, had made an indelible impression, which no denial or 
verbal palliation of his could remove. He, therefore, adopted what he supposed 
would be a means, in some measure, of obliterating the unfavourable impression, 
He deposited, at his own expense, large paper copies of the “ History of Dublin” 
in the public libraries of several of the capitals he visited, in the hope that those 
who saw the noble edifices with which the city is adorned, and read the details of 
its literary, scientific, and benevolent institutions, might be induced to believe 
the people could not be in “the barbarous state” they were represented, nor their 
capital “a collection of wigwams.” 

He received several flattering letters and other testimonials of acknowledgment 
on these occasions, Among the rest, one from the Emperor of Austria, accom- 
panied by a large and valuable gold medal, of beautiful workmanship, which we 
have seen. On the obverse is a fine head of the benevolent Emperor, on the 
reverse a Temple of Fame, and round the edge an inscription, implying that it 
was presented to Dr. Walsh as an honorary gift. It was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter, delivered to him at St. Petersburgh, by the Austrian ambassador ; 


“St. Petersburgh, le 39 Mai, 1820, 

“ Mons.—J'ai l"honneur de vous faire part que sa Majesté |’Empereur d’Autriche 
Roi Apostolique a infiniment agreé I"hommage que vous Lui avez fait de votre 
ouvrage intitule Histoire de la Ville du Dublin. 

*‘ Juste appreciateur de vos talens distinguées, il me charge de vous faire ses 
remercimens et de vous remettre la medaille d’honneur ci annexée, en temoignage de 
sa haute bienveillance a de sa particuliere satisfaction. 

‘*En me felicitant d'etre l’organe de gracieuses dispositions de sa Majesté 
I'Empereur, mon auguste maitre, 4 votre egard, je saisis cette occasion pour vous 
offrir les assurances de ma consideration distinguée, 


«‘ LEBZELTERN. 
* Mons, le Docteur Rob, Walsh, 
« Chapelain de |’ Ambassade Britannique.” 
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BISHOP MANT’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND.*—FIRST ARTICLE. 


Tue work before us is not the least 
of the many benefactions which have 
been conferred by Bishop Mant upon 
the Church and the country. The 
Irish clergy owe him for it great 
obligations. The student who desires 
to acquaint himself with our ecclesias- 
tical history, from the Reformation to 
the Revolution, has now presented to 
him a clear and elaborate digest of 
all that it is desirable to know upon 
that subject, which relieves him at 
once from the perplexing and operose 
collation of the various writers in whose 
scarce and scattered volumes the mate- 
rials of such a work as the one before 
us could alone be found. Nor is that 
all. The Bishop has converted a toil 
into a pleasure ; and enables his reader 
to travel over the ground which he 
has covered with that pleasurable sense 
of progression which combines delight 
with improvement. 

Indeed, the forbidding aspect of the 
subject, as well as the labour and study 
necessary for a complete acquaintance 
with it, has hitherto confined a know- 
ledge of the various fortunes of our 
Reformed church to the few whose 
tastes have led them to the study of 
our antiquities, and whose leisure and 
opportunities enabled them to indulge 
their favourite predilections, And 
thus it has happened, that, while no 
portion of the united church has been 
more the subject of legislative enact- 


ment, and which, therefore, should 
have been more thoroughly known, 
there is no portion of it respecting 
which our legislators have proceeded 
in such ignorance, not only of circum- 
stances, but of facts and of principles, 
a knowledge of which should have been 
deemed indispensable to the due dis- 
charge of their important duties. Such 
ignorance might, hitherto, have been 
deemed less reprehensible than it was 
injurious, because of the difficulties 
which even the most diligent student 
had to encounter, in procuring the 
information by which it would have 
been removed; but from henceforth 
it must be considered altogether inex- 
cusable. The Bishop was induced to 
pursue the researches which have led 
to the work before us, in the first in- 
stance solely with a view to informing 
himself respecting those peculiarities 
in the history of the Irish church with 
which his station rendered it fittin 

that he should be acquainted. And 
he has rightly judged, that the infor- 
mation which he had been at the pains 
to accumulate for his own behoof, 
might be easily rendered available for 
the use of numbers who would never 
take the same trouble to acquire it for 
themselves. The general student has 
now before him, for the first time, a 
full, continuous, and lucid exposition 
of all “the changes and chances” which 
befel our branch of the united Churches 


* History of the Church of Ireland, from the Reformation to the Revolution; with a 
Preliminary Survey, from the Papal Usurpation, in the Twelfth Century, to its Legal 


Abolition in the Sixteenth. 
and Connor. London: J. W. Parker. 
Vou. XV. 


By the Right Rev, Richard Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down 
1840. 
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of England and Ireland, from the 
period when Romish supremacy was 
renounced, until the great principles 
of civil and religious liberty achieved 
their final triumph at the revolution ; 
and we beg to say, once for all, that 
the manner in which the right rev. 
author has performed his task, has 
our unqualified commendation. There 
is no source of information to which 
he could have had access, and of which 
he has not availed himself, as it ap- 
pears to us, with judgment and dis- 
crimination. The style of his narrative 
is always upon a level with its subject ; 
—it is calm, clear, forcible, and per- 
spicuous ; and never aims at attracting 
to itself, any portion of that attention 
whieh should be bestowed upon the 
events of which it treats, or the cha- 
racters which it describes. And when 
the good Bishop. has to animadvert 
upon the opinions or the proceedings 
of those with whose views he could 
not sympathise, he does so with a 
modest simplicity which well becomes 
his sacred calling, and a candour and 
charity which may well disarm even 
the fiercest of those polemics to whom 
his strictures will be found unpala- 
table, or who may deem his principles 
erroneous. 

Upon the earliest portion of Irish 
ecclesiastical history, it is not his ob- 
ject to dwell. Accordingly, the reader 
will find no notice in the present 
volume of those brighter days of Irish 
story, when the country was deno- 
minated the Island of Saints, when 
it was resorted to by the studious as 
the highest seat of learning, and when 
it furnished guides and counsellors to 
some of the greatest and the wisest of 
the monarchs of Europe. Indeed, 
although of these facts there can be 
no reasonable doubt, authentic history 
of these early times, it were difficult, 
if not hopeless, to disentangle, from the 
mass of crudities and superstitions in 
which it is involved. But of one fact, 
the researches of the late Dr. Phelan* 
have made us tolerably certain, namely, 
that Patrick, by whose ministry the 
island was converted to Christianity, 
was no emissary from the pope; that 
he exercised his episcopal jurisdiction 
independently of the Bishop of Rome ; 
and that, consequently, the earliest 
Irish Christians were not papists. 
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Nor was it until long afterChristianity 
had been thoroughly established in the 
country, that any foreign interference 
made itself manifest in our ecclesiastical 
arrangements. The following clear 
and succinct account of the learned 
Bishop, puts the reader at once into 
possession of the origin of papal en- 
croachments :— 


* Until about the middle of the twelfth 
century the Church of Ireland maintained 
its character, as an independent national 
church, without acknowledging any pre. 
eminence, authority, or jurisdiction, of 
the See of Rome. The Archbishops 
of Armagh exercised a spiritual power 
throughout the country; and erected 
archbishopricks and bishopricks without 
consultation or communication with the 
Roman pontiff. For the supply of vacant 
bishopricks persons were elected by the 
clergy, or by the clergy and laity, of the 
diocese, recommending them to the king ; 
or by the king’s nomination or influence, 
concurring with the good-will of the clergy 
and people; whereupon the bishop-elect 
was sent to the archbishop for consecra- 
tion; to the Archbishops of Armagh for 
the most part, except in the case of those 
colonies of Ostmen from the north of 
Europe, who inhabited the cities of Dub- 
lin, Waterford, or Limerick ; and who, 
esteeming themselves countrymen of the 
Normans, now in possession of England 
and of its highest ecclesiastical diguities, 
sent their bishops to be consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But in every 
case these appointments and consecrations 
were altogether independent of the papal 
see. 

“ The earliest interference of the Pope 
on such occasions in Ireland was in the 
twelfth century, 


“ The pallium, or pall, is an ensign of 
dignity, which the Pope had taken upon 
himself to confer upon archbishops. But 
this ensign was never worn by an Irish 
archbishop until the year 1152. Malachy 
O'Morgair had occupied the archiepiscopal 
see of Armagh by the joint suffrages of 
the clergy and people, and resigned it 
afterwards by his own voluntary act in 
1137, retiring to the suffragan bishoprick 
of Down. What was his motive to the 
step, which he teok two years later, has 
not been distinctly stated ; but it is most 
probably to be found in a desire to assimi- 
late the usages and discipline of the Irish 
church more nearly to those of Rome; 
especially by introducing among the clergy 





* Letters of Declan to Dr. Doyle. 


Milliken, Dublin, 1825. 
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an obligation to celibacy, which was not 
required of them at the time in question, 
but was, at an early period after, most 
earnestly imposed upon them by Malachy 
in his new capacity, in which he soon 
made his appearance among them. How- 
ever this be, the step, which he now took, 
was that of a journey to Rome, for the 
purpose of soliciting from the Pope two 
palls—one for the metropolitan see of 
Armagh, which, though possessed from 
the beginning of archiepiscopal dignity 
and authority, had never borne the archi- 
episcopal pall ; the other, for the newly- 
constituted metropolitical church of Cashel, 
which was indebted for its creation to his 
almost immediate predecessor Celsus, 

“Innocent the Second, who at that 
time filled the papal chair, received Ma- 
lachy very courteously, informed himself 
accurately by his means of the condition 
of the Irish church, confirmed the estab- 
lishment of the archbishoprick, invested 
him with the office of his legate in Ire- 
land, an office recently instituted, and 
previously filled by only one occupant, 
and dismissed him with tokens of singular 
respect and benevolence: but with re- 
gard to the palls, he acquainted him, 
that a matter of that consequence ought 
to be transacted with great solemnity, 
and by the common suffrages of a national 
council, which the Pope advised him to 
call on his return into Ireland, with a 
promise that, upon their request, the palls 
should be granted. The papal policy 
appears to have been to encourage the 
zeal of the voluntary agent, so as even- 
tually to produce the desired consumma- 
tion, but to be cautious of adopting any 
measure without being previously assured 
that it would be acceptable to the Irish 
ehurch. 

“On his return to Ireland, Malachy, 
in his character of papal legate, proceeded 
to exercise his function in all parts of the 
country, and was indefatigable in his 
efforts to reduce the Irish church toa 
conformity with that of Rome. Gelasius 
had succeeded to the vacancy which he 
had made iu the archbishoprick of Ar- 
magh, And matters being at length 
judged ripe for prosecuting the applica- 
tion for the palls, with the concurrence 
of the primate and the legate, a national 
synod was assembled at Holmpatrick in 
the year 1148, when fifteen bishops, twe 
hundred priests, and a considerable number 
of the inferior clergy are said to have 
attended, and joined in making a solici- 
tation to the pope. Evugenius the Third 
had in the interval succeeded to the papal 
chair. To him, therefore, the request of 
the assembly was addressed ; and Malachy, 


at his own urgent intreaty, was deputed 
to convey it. His sudden illness and 
death upon hig journey caused an inter- 
ruption in the progress of the business 
committed to him. But the delay was 
of no long duration, The opportunity 
for the pope’s interposition, afforded by 
the previous transactions, was nat to be 
omitted. And accordingly, in the year 
1152, John Paparo, cardinal priest, having 
been appointed by the pope his apostolic 
legate to Ireland, qrrived with four palls, 
which he was commanded to confer on 
the four Irish archbishops of Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. 

“For the more solemn execution of 
the papal commission, another national 
synod was convened at Kells on the 9th 
of March, 1152. To the mandate, which 
ordered this convention, the greater part 
of the Irish bishops yielded obedience ; 
there were some, however, of them, as 
well as of the inferior clergy, among whom 
those of Armagh and of Down are par- 
ticularly noticed, who refused to sanction, 
by their presence, the acts of the council. 
Bat the legate, regardless of the opposi- 
tion, proceeded to execute his instructions 
in the presence af those clergy who were 
assembled; and he accordingly conferred 
the pall on each of the four archbishops, 
distinguishing, at the same time, the See 
of Armagh with its peculiar honour, and 
recognising Gelasius, in accordance with 
ancient usage, as the Primate of all Ire- 
land, 

«* The Annals of St. Mary’s. Abbey,’ 
says Harris, in his edition of Sir James 
Ware’s Lives, ‘and those at the end of 
Camden, call this prelate “ the first arch- 
bishop of Armagh ; that is, the first who 
used the pal] ; although others before him 
were called archbishops and primates out 
of reverence to St. Patrick, the apostle of 
Ireland, whose see was, from the beginning, 
held in the greatest honour, not only by 
bishops and priests, but by kings and 
princes.”’ The fact is as we have seen ; 
he was the first archbishop who compro- 
mised the independence of the national 
church of Ireland by aceepting the stamp 
and ensign of his ecclesiastical dignity 
from the hands of a foreign prelate,” 


A beginning thus made, would 
not, we may readily believe, be ynim- 
proved by the grasping and ambitious 
pontiffs who subsequently filled the 
chair of St. Peter. Nor were there 
wanting many motives to impel the 
clerieal order in every country to com- 
bine, for general defence, against the 
tyranny of the various temporal rulers 
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who in those times shared with each 
other the sovereignty of Europe. They 
were, generally speaking, rude, unlet- 
tered men, whose passions were always 
predominant above their reason, and 
against whose malice there could be 
found no protection, but such as was 
derived from the influence of religion 
upon their minds. And as the priests 
were the depositories of whatever of 
good letters existed in those days, they 
were enabled to discharge a double func- 
tion, and to mould the understandings, 
as well as to regulate the consciences, of 
all those who professed to be of the 
household of faith. Hence, they were 
a sort of providential break-water to 
the tyranny of a race of military no- 
bles, whose habits were to bring every 
thing which opposed their will to the 
summary arbitrement of the sword; 
and whose savage tempers would have 
made cruel havoc of the lives, the for- 
tunes, and the happiness of their sub- 
jects, if they were not themselves re- 
strained by a higher power, whose foun- 
dations were not of earth, and whose 
dominion was not limited by time, 
and the symbols of which were borne 
by the existing race of ecclesiastics.* 

Every thing, therefore, conspired to 
combine the priesthood of every coun- 
try as one man, in a system of eccle- 
siastical antagonism to that spirit of 
aggressive violence from which so 
much of injury was to be apprehended ; 
and what at first, aimed merely at pro- 
tection, came, in no long time, to en- 
tertain higher hopes, until it arrived, 
at length, at that height of spiritual 
tyranny, which brought thrones and 
principalities into subjection to it, and 
counted it but a small thing to num- 
ber, as its vassals and tributaries, the 
sovereigns of the world. 

No one feature of the Romish sys- 
tem has contributed more to give it 
unity of character, and to establish an 
esprit du corps amongst the clergy, 
than the celibacy which it requires ; 
and it was late before this violence 
done to nature and to religion, was 
submitted to by ecclesiastics in northern 
Europe.. Our author thus writes: 


“So late as the twelfth century, the 
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celibacy of the ministers of religion was 
not required nor generally practised in the 
Church of Ireland. About that period it 
was encouraged, and matrimony earnestly 
discountenanced, by the same legate of 
the Roman See, who was the prime pro- 
moter of Papal authority in that king- 
dom. And it is not a little remarkable, 
that about fifty years afterwards, in 1185, 
Albin O’Mallory, abbot of Baltinglass, 
and subsequently bishop of Ferns, preach- 
ing on the subject of the continency of 
clergymen at the synod in Dublin, la- 
mented how the probity and innocence of 
the Irish clergy had been of late vitiated, 
The cause of this indeed he referred to 
the evil examples of the clergy of Eng. 
landand Wales, against whom he bitterly 
inveighed, and showed how great had 
been the chastity of the Irish clergy be- 
fore they had contracted contagion from 
corrupt strangers, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
the celebrated historian, archdeacon of 
St. David's, who was present at the ser- 
mon, took upon him to rebuke the preacher 
for his censure of the English clergy, con- 
fessing that the Irish clergy were commen- 
dable enough for their religion, and among 
other virtues, for their chastity; but he 
hinted that their long fasts were concluded 
with drunkenness, and that their virtue 
was something rather in appearance than 
in reality. 

«« Thus, according to the testimony of 
Giraldus, the character of the Irish clergy 
was open to other charges of irregularity : 
whilst, as to that of incontinence, to 
whatever cause it be attributed, the fact 
of its prevalence, and of the recent de- 
terioration of their characters in that re- 
spect, is too sufficiently attested by the 
complaint of the preacher; corroborated 
as itis by acanon of John Comyn, arch- 
bishop of Dublin, made at this same synod, 
which ‘under the penalty of losing both 
benefice and office, forbids that any priest, 
deacon, or subdeacon, should keep any 
woman in his house either under the pre- 
tence of necessary service, or any other 
colour whatsoever ; unless a mother, own 
sister, or such a person whose age shall re- 
move all suspicion of any unlawful com- 
merce.’ An occurrence, which had taken 
place not long before, may serve still fur- 
ther to corroborate the allegation in the 
sermon, and to justify the prohibition of 
the archbishop ; for of his immediate pre- 
decessor in the archiepiscopal see it is re- 
lated that so high was his esteem for chas- 


* Mr. Carlyle, in his late treatise on Chartism, alludes to an obsolete law of France, 
which was repealed only at the Revolution, and which enacted, that a lord might kill 
two of his vassals when he returned from hunting, for the purpose of ¢ bathing his feet 


in their blood.’ 
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tity, and so determined was his opposition 
to the contrary vice in his clergy, that on 
one occasion he sent to Rome, for the pur- 
pose of procuring their absolution from 
the Pope, one hundred and forty clerks, 
who had been convicted of incontinency. 

«“ It were needless, as it is revolting, to 
dwell on individual examples of this pro- 
fligacy. Its extensive prevalence appears 
from such attestations as these. And it 
isa proof of the prevalence and the no- 
toriety of the vice, that among the mu- 
nicipal regulations, enacted for the good 
order of the town of Galway, by the cor- 
poration, in the year 1520, such a law 
should be found on the books of records, 
as the following :—*‘ That no priest, monk, 
nor canon, nor friar, shall have no w—e 
nor Jeman, in any man’s house within the 
town, and that man which keepeth or 
hosteth the said w---e or leman, to forfeit 
twenty shillings.” And again, in the 
year 1530, it was ‘enacted that any priest 
or vicar of the college, found with — 
orcrime, to lose one hundred shillings, 
and his benefice: and also if he or they 
keep any w—e, being with child, or bear- 
ing him ehildren, to pay the above penalty.’ 
The author, from whose work these ex- 
tracts are cited, observes, that this is the 
only imputation which occurs, affecting 
the moral character of the town of Gal- 
way. Perhaps it should be regarded less 
as a local imputation than as an indication 
of the besetting sin of that class of men 
against whom the regulations are di- 
rected, 

‘‘ The sin, indeed, appears to have been 
so lightly esteemed of, that of those who 
were taught to believe marriage unpro- 
fessional and dishonourable, and who had 
recourse instead to illegitimate concubin- 
age, there were some who made, and se- 
duced others to make, a glory of their 
shame. Such is the purport of an anec- 
dote, related by Bishop Bale, who, on his 
first arrival in Ireland, at an early stage 
of the Reformation, in 1552, had the 
following memorable conversation with a 
Popish priest relative to the parentage of 
the latter :—‘ The parish priest,’ he says, 
tof Knocktoner, called Sir Philip, was 
very serviceable, and in familiar talk de- 
scribed to me the house of the White 
Friars; which some time was in that town : 
concluding in the end that the last prior 
thereof, called William, was his natural 
father. I asked him, if that were in mar- 
riage? He made answer, No: for that 
was, he said, against his profession. Then 
counselled I him, that he should never 
boast of it more. Why, saith he, it is an 
honour in this land to have a spiritual 
man, as a bishop, an abbot, a monk, a 
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friar, or a priest, to father. With that I 
greatly marvelled: not so much of his 
unshamefaced talk, as I did that adultery, 
forbidden by God, and of all honest men 
detested, should there have both praise 
and preferment.’ ” 


The Bishop enumerates a number of 
instances in which the Church was 
largely endowed, by the bounty of 
princes, and of private individuals, who 
esteemed it meritorious thus to con- 
secrate their possessions to the service 
of Almighty God; and he justly re- 
marks, that the motives which prompted 
their profuse liberality partook largely 
of the darkness and ignorance of the 
times, and militated greatly against the 
spirit of the gospel. Of monastic en- 
dowments, he observes that, 


“* On ‘a general view, they militated 
against God’s purpose in the creation of 
man ; for whatever may be pleaded in fa- 
vour of celibacy, under particular aspects, 
and in particular circumstances, it was 
not according to the Divine will, that a 
very large proportion of human kind 
should be shut up in cloistered seclusion ; 
bound by indissoluble obligations to ab- 
stain from honourable marriage, the first 
law of ‘man’s Creator; and precluded 
from exercising the duties, the virtues, 
and the charities, of social and domestic 
life. 

“ Further, if regard be had to their 
particular operatior, and to the effects 
which practically they produced, the evil 
greatly preponderated. For, whilst on 
the one hand they may have been instru- 
mental in producing habits of labour and 
industry; on the other, they gave en- 
couragement to inactivity and indolence, 
luxury and self-indulgence in their in- 
mates, leaving to the parochial clergy, the 
vicars who were charged with the care of 
the parishes, a very disproportionate share 
of emolument, and seeking to lower them 
in public estimation. Whilst in some 
cases, under wholesome laws steadily en- 
forced, they may have assisted a spirit of 
devotion, and corresponding holiness and 
chastity of life; in others, undera sys- 
tem faulty in itself, or faultily adminis- 
tered, they led to the substitution of out- 
ward mortification for inward sanctity, 
gave occasion to hypocrisy, spiritual pride, 
and vain glory, or induced usages of in- 
temperance, licentiousness, and impurity. 
Whilst in some cases, by the exercise of 
a free hospitality and bounty, they may 
have contributed to the relief of the tra- 
veller and the stranger, in need of tem- 
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porary aid; and been the means of sus- 
taining the sufferer under honest poverty 
and unavoidable distress; in other the 
promiscuous dispensation of their doles 
supported only those, who did not need, 
or did not deserve it, and was lavished in 
perpetuating the indigence, with its con- 
comitant vices, which they themselves 
had made. Whilst in some cases they af- 
forded a refuge for the sick, the infirm, 
and the afflicted, they in others were pri- 
vileged sanctuaries for criminals, and en- 
couragers of crime, Whilst in some cases 
they may have laid the foundation of use- 
ful learning, of philosophy and divinity, 
in others they only filled the mind with 
legendary tales, and the creations of a 
fond imagination. Whilst in some cases 
they may have preserved and dispensed 
what remained of the knowledge of God, 
and true religion, in others they only more 
firmly established the reign of false doc- 
trine, and superstition; and were espe- 
cially instrumental in maintaining the 
corrupt views and deceitful usages, which 
at those times overloaded the Church's 
profession of Christianity.” 


Tn all that has been here said, we 
fully agree with the learned Bishop ; 
but we would respectfully suggest to 
him, that, as an historian, he might 
safely permit himself to take a larger 
and more comprehensive view of these 
endowments; and not merely to con- 
sider them in relation to the times 
when they were made, but in their 
still more important and interesting 
relation to present times. How, we 
would ask, should our Church be, at 
the present day, provided for, if it 
were not for the ample possessions which 
were then bequeathed, and which mo- 
dern rapacity has not as yet exhausted? 
Would those, whose study it is to put 
the clergy upon a starvation system, 
and who think it an act of great li- 
berality to allow them a miserable sti- 
pend out of their own estates, and 
even that, only “ grudgingly,” and, as it 
were, “ of necessity,” have been prompt 
to meet the wants of the ministers of 
religion if they had been altogether un- 
endowed, and enabled them to take the 
station which becomes them in society 
as educated gentlemen? We trow, not. 
The voluntary system may be a good 
help, but it never can be a substitute 
for a regularly established ministry in 
a Christian country. And if it were 
not for the profuse and extravagant 
donations of early times, which, we are 


well aware, were greatly abused, to the 
voluntary system we must have been 
abandoned, So that they have always 
appeared to us, taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the future exigencies of the 


Church, somewhat like the seven years 
of plenty, which providentially pre- 
ceded the seven years of famine in 
Egypt ; and to have furnished a sup- 
Py in the spiritual extravagance 
of one age, by which the anti-spiritual 
rapacity of another has been counter. 
acted. Superstition was thus permit. 
ted to produce a crop, which has stood 
us in good stead, when the blight of 
an infidel radicalism had left us but a 
scanty harvest ; and it may be truly 
said, that if religion had not been 
suffered to run riot amongst our an- 
cestors, and pampered with all manner 
of extravagant endowments, it could 
not, at present, humanly speaking, sub- 
sist amongst ourselves. 

The work before us contains ample 
evidence of the gross abuses which pre- 
vailed in the Irish branch of the church 
Catholic, before the Reformation; and, 
ene of the absolute neces- 
sity of such changes as might restore 
it to its original purity, and render it 
as beneficial, as, in its corrupted state, 
it was found to be prejudicial to the 
best interests of mankind. We can- 
not afford space to enumerate the va- 
rious instances in which legends the 
most absurd, and superstitions the most 
revolting, are shown, by our author, to 
have held a high place in the venera- 
tion of those who were then denomi- 
nated “the faithful ;” but, as some 
Romanists are very ready to disclaim 
such fooleries, and even to resent the 
imputation of them as an insult to their 
understandings, we cannot avoid ex- 
tracting, from the “ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Ireland, by the Rey. P. T. 
Carew, Professor of Divinity to the 
Royal College of Maynooth,” composed 
expressly for the instruction of Irish 
students of the Romish Church, at the 
present day, a specimen of theology, 
as itis taught in the age and country 
in which we live, and which surely will 
be allowed to rival almost any of the 
absurdities by which Popery was cha- 
racterised before the Reformation. 


« During the incursions of the Danes,” 
says the Professor of Divinity, « the re- 
mains of St. Brigid and St, Columba 
were, as we here see, transferred to Down, 
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and placed in the same grave with those 
of the illustrious apostle of Ireland. The 
memory of this event was indeed faith- 
fully preserved; but the recollection of 


the particular spot, where the sacred re- 


liques of those three holy personages lay, 
became gradually obliterated from the 
minds both of the clergy and people. It 
would seem probable, that care had been 
taken to confine the knowledge of this 
circumstance to a few persons only: for 
hadit been generally disseminated through - 
out the country, it must, in a short time, 
have reached the Danes, whose savage 
impiety appeared particularly to delight in 
dishonouring the reliques of the saints. 

« The extraordinary veneration which 
St. Malachy entertained for St. Patrick, 
St. Brigid, and St. Columba, made him 
anxious to discover the grave where the 
bodies of those holy persons reposed. But 
every effort which his ingenuity could de- 
vise proved unavailing, for no memorial 
remained which could assist him in the 
inquiry. All human means having failed, 
the good bishop had recourse to prayer ; 
and with a holy importunity he earnestly 
besought God to make known to him the 
place in which the earthly remains of those 
three distinguished favourites of heaven 
were deposited. The prayer of the ve- 
nerable prelate was at length favourably 
heard. Ona certain night, while he of- 
fered up in the church his fervent petition 
to the Almighty, a ray of light, like a 
sunbeam, was seen by him to pass along 
the church, until it reached a particular 
part of the temple, when it ceased to ad- 
vance. Persuaded that heaven had chosen 
this mode to reveal to him the subject 
which he so ardently desired to know, 
St. Malachy caused the place to which 
his attention had been thus drawn, to be 
immediately examined, His exertions 
were rewarded with the success which 
they so well deserved ; for when the earth 
was removed, the bodies of the three 
saints were found deposited together in the 
same grave. By the bishop’s direction 
the precious remains were then raised up, 
and placed in coffins which he had provi- 
ded for them. As soon as this ceremony 
was completed, the bodies were consigned 
to the same tomb. De Courcy, the Lord 
of Down, being informed by the bishop of 
what had taken place, it was resolved that 
messengers should be sent to the Holy 
See to solicit permission to remove these 
sacred reliques from the grave where they 
reposed, to a more honourable part of the 
church. Urban the Third then filled St, 
Peter’s chair; and it happened that De 
Courcy and St. Malachy were both per- 
sonally known to him. That pontiff re- 
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ceived their petition favourably, and im- 
mediately ordered Vivian, the Cardinal 
Priest of St. Stephen, to repair to Ire- 
land, and assist at the celebration of the 
intended ceremony. The day fixed for 
the performance of the sacred rite was 
that on which the Church honours the 
memory of St. Columba. On that day 
the venerable remains of the three most 
illustrious saints of Ireland were accord- 
ingly transported, with the usual solem- 
nities, to the place which had been pre- 
pared for them, At the ceremony, fifteen 
bishops and a numerous assemblage of 
other ecclesiastics attended; and in order 
that the memory of this interesting event 
might be preserved, they ordained that 
the anniversary of the translation should 
be kept thenceforward as a solemn festival 


throughout the churches of Ireland.” 


The Reformation in Ireland com- 
menced, as did the Reformation in 
England, by a denial, on the part of 
Henry the Eighth, of the Pope’s Su- 
premacy. The Roman Pontiff claimed 
a permanent sovereignty, in virtue of 
his apostolical office, which rendered 
all temporal princes feudatories of the 
holy see ; and, as Henry was led to feel 
the inconvenience of the usurped au- 
thority, so he was prompted to contend 
sturdily against it, and to reclaim for 
himself and his successors, that autho- 
rity, as well in spiritual as in temporal 
eases, which had been ever in the 
purest ages of Christianity, recognized 
residing in the temporal prince. 

Of the difficulties with which Arch- 
bishop Brown had to contend, in giving 
effect to the King’s wishes, by causing 
his supremacy to be acknowledged by 
the Irish Clergy, Bishop Mant gives 
a full account. He was covertly op- 
posed by the Irish Government, and 
openly opposed by the Primate. Not- 
withstanding, much was done by him 
to produce that change in the minds of 
the people, which led ultimately, to a 
rejection of the Pope’s authority ; and 
when we consider that the invasion of 
Ireland by Henry the Second, was 
sanctioned by a Bull of the Pope, and 
that Henry was in fact, considered as 
deriving all his right to rule this coun- 
try, from the instrument which con- 
veyed the Pontiff’s approbation of the 
enterprise which ended in its conquest, 
we can the rather make allowance for 
the reluctance of ecclesiastics in gene- 
ral to go the extreme length which the 
reigning Sovereign now required, and 
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to maintain, that he, from whom the 
right to the kingdom itself was de- 
rived, was an usurper if he presumed 
to exercise any paramount spiritual 
authority over those who were ap- 
pointed to officiate in the ministrations 
of religion. At his death, Henry might 
be said, rather to have shaken the au- 
thority of Rome, than to have dislodged 
its doctrines, or made any considerable 
advance in the removal of its corrup- 
tion. The Bishop thus sums up the 
advantages as well as the disadvan- 
tages, which resulted from the temper 
and the policy of that burly reformer :— 


« The establishment of the king’s supre- 
macy upon the ruin of the Pope’s, was 
of infinite importance toward future re- 
ligious improvement, inasmuch as it 
released the Church from the shackles 
which bound her, hand and foot, to the 
burden of the Romish corruptions, and 
must have precluded her from making 
any progress in the discovery and profes- 
sion of thetruth, Thus far benefit ac- 
crued from this most momentous action 
of King Henry’s reign, though little 
perhaps with his good will, at least toward 
the close of it: for had he been desirous 
of effecting a reformation from Popish 
error, he never would have placed such a 
primate as he actually did at the head of 
the Irish Church. 

« Nor was it at all a symptom of good 
will, that when he relieved the Church 
from the impediment of the monastic 
institutions, he forbore to provide thereby 
for the religious education of her people, 
as well as to bestow upon her any secular 
benefit, and left her incapacitated for ne- 
cessary activity, and beset by difficulties, 
which were in a great degree created or 
augmented by the disappropriation of the 
ecclesiastical revenues for his own gratili- 
cation and the enrichment of his favour- 
ites, and the consignment of them for 
ever to the hands of lay possessors. The 
appropriation to himself of the first-fruits 
and annual portions of the value of bene- 
fices;was another injury which he inflicted 
on the Church.” 

« Still a progressive improvementin spi- 
ritual relations was slowly, but percepti- 
bly, making way. 

«In many places, especially in the 
metropolis of the kingdom, idolatry had 
been to a great extent abolished: and the 
symbols and objects of idolatry had been 
superseded in the churches by the founda- 
tion, the means, and the sanctions of a 

urified worship, which were expressed 
in the admission of an English transla- 


tion of the Creed, the-Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, as proper em- 
bellishments of their walls, and as parts 
of the divine service celebrated within 
them. 

«« The Form of Prayer, introduced by 
the archbishop into his diocese of Dublin, 
valuable in itself, was especially useful as 
setting forth and exemplifying the prin- 
ciple of Common Prayer, to be conducted 
in the language of the people, and liberated 
from anti-scriptural innovations;  al- 
though a further application of the prin- 
ciple was needed in adapting such a form 
to the circumstances of the Irish popula- 
tion, and in renouncing the superstitious 
rites of the mass and the invocation of the 
Virgin Mary. 

‘¢ 1 am not aware whether the English 
translation of the Bible had been hitherto 
introduced into Ireland : probably, indeed, 
it had not; though on that subject may 
arise a question, to which there will be 
occasion to advert in the succeeding reign. 
But itis plain that the preaching of the 
Word of God, as distinguished from 
Romish corruptions, esvecially with res- 
pect to the proper object of religious trust 
and worship, and to the merits of our 
blessed Redeemer as the only ground 
of Christian hope, had been practised 
with earnestness by the Archbishop of 
Dublin; the Bishop of Meath, and some 
other bishops and clergy, notwithstanding 
the obstinacy and perverseness, or the 
infatuation and recklessness, of the ma- 
jority: and that it had been preached 
not inefficaciously appears, not only from 
the support given to the archbishop in 
Dublin, but from the numerous assemblies 
which attended his sermons at Kilkenny, 
Wexford, Waterford, and Clonmell. 

“ Whether the two archbishops of 
Cashel and Tuam, and the eight other 
southern bishops who attended at the 
last town, were themselves imprest with 
a conviction of the truth of the archbishop 
of Dublin’s preaching, as was the case 
with Tirrey, bishop of Cork and Cloyne, 
and Nangle, bishop of Clonfert : whether 
on their return to their respective dioceses 
they took measures, and with what suc- 
cess, for spreading the truth among their 
clergy and their people: whether they 
distributed the copies of the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments in English, which had been com- 
mitted to them for that purpose: and 
whether by such means, and in pursuance 
of the statute for the establishment of 
parochial schools, under the superinten- 
dence and direction of the clergy, any 
religious instruction was conveyed to the 
spiritual edification. of the rising genera- 
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tion: we have, I apprehend, little oppor- 


tunity of information. Nor are we 
informed, what was the issue of Arch- 
bishop Brown’s intention of preaching 
the Gospel in the remote parts of the 
kingdom ; and of employing tlie aid of a 
suffragan, capable of addressing the people 
in Irish, where the English language was 
not understood, In his own immediate 
charge he was undoubtedly assiduous: and 
together with his, are transmitted with 
honourable distinction, as advocates and 
promoters of the Reformation, the names 
of two bishops of his province, Sanders of 
Leighlin, and Miagh of Kildare. In the 
province of Armagh, Staples, bishop of 
Meath, is the only known exception to 
the episcopal adherents to the Papacy, 
acting under the influence of the admoni- 
tions and example of the two successive 
primates, Cromer and Dowdall.” 


During the Reign of Edward, that 
youth of blessed memory, the Refor- 
mation proceeded but slowly here. The 
reformers in England were almost 
wholly occupied in completing the 
mighty changes which were in hand, 
and had little time to bestow upon the 
condition of the sister kingdom. The 
liturgy, however, was established by 
authority; and, it is interesting as 
well as remarkable, that that unrivalled 
form of prayer was the first book that 
was printed in Ireland. The following 
account of a conference between the 
Primate, (Dowdall) and the Lord De- 
puty, will serve, in some measure, to 
shew the reader the difficulties which 
were to be encountered by the early 
reformers. The conference took place 
at a meeting of the Clergy who were 
convened in March, 1551, for the 
purpose of devising the best mode of 
giving effect to the royal proclamation, 

or the substitution of an intelligible 
liturgy, instead of aservice performed 
in an unknown tongue. To this the 
Primate was strongly opposed. 


“ He accordingly expressed himself in 
strong terms opposed to the provision 
caused by the king to be made, and now 
set forth by his authority : he contended 
against the Liturgy, that it might not be 
read or sung in the church: and he ac- 
companied his opposition with the con- 
temptuous reflection, substituting the 
word ‘ mass’ for ¢ service,’ ‘ Then shall 
every illiterate fellow read mass.’ 

«“ The Primate’s reflection was readily 
met by the Lord Deputy, who made a 
judicious and sufficient reply; briefly al- 
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leging where the charge of illiteracy 
properly rested, and propounding one in- 
controvertible argument in favour of a 
form of prayer in the vernacular tongue, 
as mutually intelligible both to the mi- 
nister and to the people. ‘ No’ said he, 
your grace is mistaken; for we have 
too many illiterate priests amongst us 
already, who neither can pronounce the 
Latin, nor know what it means, no more 
than the common people that hear them ; 
but when the people hear the Liturgy in 
English, they and the priest will then 
understand what they pray for.’ 

« The primate seems to have felt the 
force of the appeal, for he did not attempt 
to refute it ; but adopting acourse which 
is no unusual substitute for argument 
with those who are sensible of the 
weakness of their cause, he had recourse 
to the language of menace and intimida- 
tion, and bade the viceroy “ beware of 
the clergy’s curse.” And indeed, in so 
doing, he was only following the instruc- 
tion and example of his acknowledged 
lord and master, the Bishop of Rome, in 
his commission to his subjects in King 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, and was adopt- 
ing the usual practice of the papal au- 
thorities on similar occasions. 

“ The cautionary charge, however, 
was lost on the viceroy. ‘I fear no 
strange curse,’ said he, ‘ so long as I 
have the blessing of that Church which 
I believe to be the true one.’ 

«¢ Can there be a truer Church,’ ‘ the 
archbishop thereupon demanded, ‘ than 
the church of St. Peter, the mother 
Church of Rome” 

“ | thought,’ returned the Lord Depu- 
ty, ‘we had all been of the Church of 
Christ ; for he calls all true believers in 
him his Church, and himself the head 
thereof.’ 

« The archbishop again demanded, 
‘ And is not St. Peter's Church the 
Church of Christ ?’ 

“ To which the Lord Deputy calmly 
replied, ‘ St, Peter was a member of 
Christ’s Church; but the Church was 
not St. Peter’s; neither was St. Peter, 
but Christ, the head thereof.’ 

‘‘ Thus ceased this very remarkable 
altercation. For the primate, indignant, 
asit should seem, at the counteraction 
offered to his resistance of the proposed 
measure, and to his zeal for the papal 
church, and the pretended successor of St. 
Peter, thereupon rose up and left the as- 
sembly, accompanied by several, perhaps 
all, of the Bishops within his jurisdiction 

who were present, except the Bishop of 
Meath, who continued behind, together. 
with the other clergy who remained. 
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« Theviceroy then took the order, and 
held it forth td the Archbishop of Dublin, 
who stood up, and received it with these 
words: * This order, good brethren, is 
from our gracious king, and from the rest 
of our brethren, the fathers and clergy of 
England, who have consulted herein, and 
compared the holy Scriptures with what 
they have done ; unto whom I submit, as 
Jesus did to Cesar, in all things just and 
lawful, making no question why or where- 
fore, as we own him our true and law- 
ful king. 

** Several of the more moderate bi- 
shops and clergy adhered to Archbishop 
Brown; among whom were, Staples, 
bishop of Meath; Lancaster, bishop of 
Kildare ; Travers, bishop of Leighlin ; 
and Coyn, bishop of Limerick. If there 
were any other bishops, their names have 
not been recorded. 


“ The result of this assembly was a 
proclamation issued by the Lord Deputy 
for carrying the order into effect, and the 
consequent celebration of divine worship 
according to the English Liturgy on 
Easter Day, in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, in the presence of the viceroy, 
the archbishop, and the mayor and bailiffs 
of the city, when the archbishop preached 
a sermon on the eighteenth verse of the 
119th Psalm, *‘ Open mine eyes that I 
may see the wonders of thy law.’” P 


Nor can we omit the following ac- 
count of a conference between the 
Primate Dowdall, the Lord Deputy, 
and the Bishop of Meath, which took 
place about the same period, and 
which strikingly illustrates the spirit 
of the age, both on the part of the 
Romish and the Reformed ecclesias- 
ties :— 


« Archbishop— My lord, why is your 
honour so for my compliance with these 
clergymen, who are fallen from the 
mother Chureh ? 

Lord Deputy—*‘ Because, reverend fa- 
ther, I would fain unite you and them, if 
possible.’ 

Archbishop—* How ean that be ex- 
pected, when you have demolished the 
mass to bring in another service of Eng- 
gland’s making ? 

Lord Deputy‘ Most reverend father, 
I make no doubt but here be those who 
will answer your grace, which behoofs 
them best to answer in this case, as it 
belongs to their function.’ 

Bishop of Meath‘ My lord says well, 
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as your grace was talking of the mass, 
and of the antiquities of it.’ 

Archbishop—+ Is it not ancienter than 
the liturgy, now established without the 
consent of the mother Chureh ? 

Bishop of Meath—‘ No, may it please 
your grace: for the liturgy, established 
by our gracious King Edward and his 
English clergy, is but the mass reformed 
and cleansed from idolatry.’ 

Archbishop—‘ We shall fly too high, 
we suppose, if we continue in this strain, 
I could wish you would hearken unto 
reason, and so be united.’ 

Bishop of Meath— That is my prayer, 
reverend sir, if you will come to it.’ 

Archbishop—* The way then to be 
in unity is not to alter the mass.’ 

Bishop of Meath—* There is no Church 
upon the face of the whole earth, hath 
altered the mass more oftener than the 
Church of Rome: which hath been the 
reason, that causeth the rationaller sort 
of men to desire the liturgy to be este. 
blished in a known tongue, that they may 
know what additions have been added, 
and what they pray for.’ 

Archbishop—* Was not the mass from 
the Apostles’ days ? how can it be proved 
that the Church of Rome hath altered 
it ?’ 

Bishop of Meath— It is easily proved 
by our records of England, For Celes- 
tinus, bishop of Rome, in the fourth 
century after Christ, gave the first introit 
of the mass, which the clergy was to use 
for preparation ; even the psalm, “ Judica 
me Deus, &c.” Rome not owning the 
word mass till then.’ 

Archbishop—‘ Yes, long before that 
time; for there was a mass called St. 
Ambrose’s mass.’ 


Bishop of Meath— St. Ambrose was 
before Calestinus; but the two prayers 
which the Church of Rome had foisted 
and added unto St. Ambrose’s works, 
are not in his general works ; which hath 
caused a wise and a learned man lately 
to write, that those two prayers were 
forged, and not to be really St. Am- 
brose’s.’ 

Archbishop— What writer dares write, 
or doth say so ?” 

Bishop of Meath— Erasmus, a man 
who may well be compared to either of 
us, or the standers by. Nay, my lord, 
no disparagement if I say so to yourself; 
for he was a wise and a judicious man, 
otherwise I would not have been so bold 
as to parallel your lordship with him.’ 

Lord Deputy —* As tor Erasmus’s 
parts, would I were such another; for 
his parts may parallel him a companion 
for @ prince.’ 
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Archbishop—‘ Pray, my lord, do not 


hinder our discourse ; for I have a ques- 
tion or two to ask Mr. Staples.’ 

Lord Deputy—‘ By all means, reve- 
rend father, proceed,’ 

Archbishop—‘ 1s Erasmus’s writings 
more powerlul than the precepts of the 
mother Church ?’ 

Bishop of Meath—‘ Not more than the 
holy Catholic one, yet more than the 
Church of Rome, as that Church hath 
run into several errors since St. Am- 
brose’s days,’ 

Archbishop—* How hath the Church 
erred since St. Ambrose’s days? Take 
heed lest you be not excommunicated.’ 

Bishop of Meath—* 1 have excommu- 
nicated myself already from thence. 
Therefore with Erasmus I shall aver, 
that the prayers in St. Ambrose’s mass, 
especially that to the blessed Virgin 
Mary, appears not to be in his ancient 
works; for he had more of the truth and 
of God’s spirit in him, than our latter 
bishops of Rome ever had, as to pray to 
the blessed Virgin as if she had beena 
goddess.’ 

Archbishop —‘ Was she not called 
« blessed ;” and did she not prophecy of 
herself, when she was to bear our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, that she would be called by 
all men “ blessed ?” 

Bishop of Meath—‘ Yes, she did so. 
But others be called “blessed,” even by 
Christ himself. In his first sermon made 
by him in the mount, “blessed,” saith he, 
“be the meek, be the merciful, be the 
pure of heart ; blessed be those persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, and those that 
hunger and thirst after the same ;” and 
he blessed the low-minded sort, of which 
few or none of the Bishops of Rome can 
be said to be called since Constantine’s 
reign. Christ also to all those who shall 
partake of his heavenly kingdom, will 
likewise say unto them, “Come, ye 
blessed of my father, &c.”’ 

Archbishop—‘ Why, pray, is it not 
probable that St. Ambrose desired the 
blessed Virgin's mediation for him, as 
she is the mother of Christ? Are not 
children commanded by God’s command- 
ments to reverence and obey their pa- 
rents? therefore, as he is a man, why 
may he not be subject ? 

Bishop of Meath—‘ St. Ambrose knew 
better that he ought to apply to Jesus, 
the sole and only mediator between him 
and God; and that, as Christ is man, he 
is the mediator. If the blessed Virgin, 
therefore, can command her son in 
heaven to mediate, then St. Ambrose 
would have made her a goddess, or a 
coadjutor with God, who is himself om- 
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nipotent. And lastly? if we make her 
a mediator as well as Christ, we do not 
only suspect Christ’s insufficiency, but 
mistrust God's ordnances, thinking our- 
selves not sure by his promises to us and 
our forefathers, that Christ should be our 
mediator.” 

Archbishop to the Lord Deputy—‘ My 
lord, I signified to your honour, that all 
was in vain, when two parties should 
meet of a contrary opinion; and that 
your lordship’s pains therein would be 
lost, for which I am-heartily sorry.’ 

Lord Deputy—‘ The sorrow is mine, 
that your grace cannot be convinced.’ 

Archbishop— Did your lordship but 
know the oaths we bishops do take at 
our consecrations, signed under our hands, 
you would not blame my steadfastness. 
This oath, Mr. Staples, you took with 
others, before you were permitted to be 
consecrated. Consider hereon yourself, 
and blame not me for persisting as I do,’ 

Bishop of Meath—‘ My Lord Deputy, 
Iam not ashamed to declare the oath, 
and to confess my error in so swearing 
thereunto, Yet I hold it safer for my 
conscience to break the same, than to 
observe the same. For when your lord- 
ship sees the copy thereof, and seriously 
considers, you will say it is hard for that 
clergyman, so swearing, to be a true sub- 
ject to his king, if he observe the same; 
for that was the oath which our gracious 
king’s royal futher caused to be demo- 
lished, for to set up another, now called 
the oath of supremacy, to make the 
clergy the surer to his royal person, his 
heirs and successors.’ ” 


But if much was promised in the 
reign of Edward, which was not pers 
formed, much was threatened in the 
reign of Mary, which was not perpetra- 


ted. If the friends of the Reformation 
failed to do all the good which was in 
their power, in the former, its enemies 
failed to accomplish all the evil upon 
which they were fully bent, in the latter, 
when the overruling providence of God 
frustrated their malicious intentions. 
The accession of Elizabeth was 
hailed with great joy by those who had 
smarted under the persecutions of the 
preceding reign ; and she soon abund- 
antly confirmed the favourable estimate 
which had been made of her by the re- 
formers. The liturgy, which had been 
repudiated by her bigoted sister, was, 
under her, again established. Such 
bishops as refused to take the oath of 
allegiance and supremacy, were re- 
moved from their sees: The act of 
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uniformity was passed, which establish- 
eda unity of worship throughout her 
dominions, as well in England as in 
Ireland ; and the use of popish or su- 
perstitious rites and ceremonies was 
forbidden. These were the days of 
high prerogative ; and as the right of 
the sovereign to issue such an interdict 
was never questioned, so the policy of 
such a proceeding is to be judged of 
by very different rules from those 
which should be applied, at the present 
day, to any similar act of royal or 
legislative interference with what may 
be called the rights of conscience. 

That this sovereign had reason to 
regard Roman Catholics with great 
jealousy, will be allowed by all who 
hold in mind that a Bull bad been ful- 
minated against her by the pope, pro- 
nouncing her illegitimate, and absolv- 
ing her subjects from their allegiance: 
a Bull which seems, by no means, to 
have been a dead letter in Ireland ; but 
was used, on many occasions, to foment 
the bigotry, and inflame the prejudice of 
the Roman Catholic population, when- 
ever they were to be excited against 
her authority, by discontented and 
turbulent chiefs, or ambitious and re- 
fractory ecclesiastics. 


The rule which Queen Elizabeth 
appears to have followed, in the dispo- 
sal of the Irish bishoprics, is thus de- 
scribed by our author :— 


“ In other cases she made regular do- 
nation of the sees, as they respectively 
became void. And in so doing she seems 
to have followed the rule, for the most 
part, of placing Englishmen in those sees, 
the occupiers of which were brought into 
more immediate communication with the 
government, and occasionally in others, 
where their services appeared likely to be 
useful; but allowing, at the same time, a 
general preponderance to the natural 
claims of the Irish clergy. Thus of the 
five appointments which she made to the 
primacy, four were given to Englishmen, 
one of whom also, Adam Loftus, filled 
the only vacancy which occurred during 
her reign in the archbishopric of Dublin. 
But two appointments to each of the other 
archbishoprics of Cashel and Tuam were 
bestowed on Irishmen. To speak sum- 
marily: out of about fifty-two nomina- 
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tions to Irish bishoprics, made by Queen 
Elizabeth, sixteen were of persons from 
the other side of the channel, including 
one Welshman in the number; twenty- 
eight were natives of Ireland, of whom 
twenty-four were of originally Irish 
families ; the remaining eight are doubt. 
ful, at least I have not ascertained them, 
These were the legitimate prelates of the 
Church of Ireland; and of these the 
genuine successors, both by law and by 
due course of episcopal descent, are the 
prelates who now constitute the Irish 
hierarchy in the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland.” 


We must refer the reader to the 
work before us, for a detail of the 
various measures, undertaken by the 
government, and by individual prelates, 
for the promotion of true religion. 
But they were met by, at least, cor- 
responding zeal, by the Romish party ; 
who left nothing undone that bigotry 
could suggest, or fraud or force ac- 
complish, to baffle the efforts of those 
who favoured the Reformation. Suffice 
it to say, the cancer of inveterate 
Popery was suffered to strike its roots 
into the country, and to infect the very 
life-blood of the people, when a little 
seasonable rigour on the part of go- 
vernment was only necessary for its 
extirpation. It appeared in a shape 
which almost challenged legislative 
restraint; namely, in a denial of the 
lawful authority of the Queen; and 
the wisdom of Elizabeth’s counsellors 
would have more fully appeared, had 
they taught her to regard it, not so 
much as a pernicious heresy, as a dan- 
gerous sedition. The one aspect in 
which it should have appeared to them, 
was that in which it had a tendency to 
sap the foundation of the throne ; and 
they would surely have been justified 
in waging against it, the same war 
which it waged, either openly or 
covertly, against our Protestant Queen 
and our Protestant institutions.* 

The brightest feature of this reign 
was undoubtedly the establishment of 
the Dublin University ; and it is in- 
teresting to observe, that that seat of 
learning has owed its origin as much 
to the disinterested munificence of the 
Corporation of Dublin, as to the wis- 


* In the year 1580, Gregory the Thirteenth “ Granted to all the Irish who would 
fight against the Queen, the same plenary pardon and remission of sins, as were granted 
to those who were engaged in the holy war against the Turks.’---Monk’s Eccls, Hist. 
of Ireland, page 307. 
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dom or the bounty of the Queen. The 
site upon which the College is built, 
was a free grant from the Corporation, 
without which, it is exceedingly proba- 
ble, that the project must have failed ; 
for, on occasions of this kind, Elizabeth 
was liberal enough of that barren en- 
couragement which consists in good 
words, but not easily induced to part 
with more substantial considerations. 
And it is right, in these days of Corpo- 
rate reform, when aspirit is abroad by 
which, ere these pages may meet the 
eye of the reader, our ancient and loyal 
Protestant Corporation may be sur- 
rendered into the hands of Papists, to 
put on record our heart-felt acknow- 
ledgment of the services which it has 
rendered to good letters and to sound 
religion, when it parted with its vested 
rights in the monastery of All Hallows, 
and thus contributed to lay the founda- 
tion of an institution, which has been 
an ornament to the city, and an honor 
to the land. 

James Ussher, afterwards the cele- 
brated primate of that name, was one 
of the first scholars of the new Uni- 
versity. He was a man not to be 
slightly mentioned, even in the most 
cursory notice of this period of the 
history of Ireland. Of ardent piety, 
strong natural talents, and great attain- 
ments, he devoted himself, from his 
earliest years, to the cultivation of true 
religion; and was, even when a very 
young man, distinguished by a dispu- 
tation with Father Parsons, a cele- 
brated jesuit of that day; and tri- 
umphed so completely in the argument, 
that his adversary declined any further 
combat. His doctrinal views inclined 
towards those of the Calvinistic section 
of the clergy; and the intensity with 
which he pursued what appeared to 
him the essence, caused him to be re- 
gardless, in some instances, of the forms 
of religion. Of his zeal for the refor- 
mation of his diocese, and the conversion 
of the Roman Catholics, we have many 
examples ; and it is, reasonably to be 
presumed, that, had his advice been 
followed, very great way would have 
been made in reconciling gainsayers to 
the Established Church. But its pro- 
gress was then impeded by a germ of 
the very same liberalism, by which it 
has been since, (and never so conspicu- 
ously as in our own day,) so grievously 
injured. 

It has been already observed, that 
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the court of Rome was not inattentive 
to what was taking place here; and 
that it was well-informed, by its able 
and zealous ecclesiastics, of every op- 
portunity which presented itself for 
disturbing the settlement of religion 
which had taken place in the kingdom. 
Its votaries regarded themselves as 
subjects of the Pope,.much more than 
subjects of the king ; and, indeed, only 
consented to be reputed as the latter, 
in so far as their temporal did not in- 
terfere with their spiritual allegiance. 
They were, therefore, always prepared 
for rebellion, whenever their priest- 
hood deemed such a movement advisa- 
ble, for the purpose of recovering the 
authority of what they called the 
ancient Catholic Church ; and active 
preparations were now going on, by 
which, it was hoped, in no long time, 
the accursed heresy was to be rooted 
out, and the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome again re-established over the 
entire kingdom. 

In order to familiarize the minds of 
men to a disobedience of the royal in- 
junctions, the Romanists were strictly 
ordered to discontinue their attendance 
upon the services of the Established 
Church ; a compliance which they had 
hitherto, in most instances, cheerfully 
made; and, concurrently with this 
secret instruction from the papacy, 
there arrived an order from England 
to the Irish Government, suggesting 
that the regulation, in its strictness, 
should not be enforced, and that the 
recusants should be treated with lenity 
and moderation. Thus, while the 
Pope tightened the rein over his spi- 
ritual subjects, so as to cause them to 
resist a royal ordinance, (an offence 
which, if committed within his own 
territories, would have been punished 
by his holiness with the most exemplary 
severity,) the English Government 
relaxed the rein, by the due pressure 
of which alone could their authority, 
at that period, be effectually maintain- 
ed. The motives were amiable which 
led to this relaxation, and will ever 
find most ready acceptance, with the 
most generous and susceptible minds ; 
nor are the reasons by which it was 
justified, in the abstract to be disputed ; 
for they are not less true in them- 
selves, than they were inapplicable, and 
proved mischievous, to the then exist- 
ing state of affairs. They will readily 
suggest themselves to the minds of our 
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readers, and are founded upon those 
considerations which have served to 
convince all candid and competent un- 
derstandings of the reasonableness and 
the policy of religious toleration. But, 
in truth, such an abstract question was 
that which the governing powers not 
were then called upon to decide. There 
was a conflict of jurisdictions, which 
should be settled, before anything defi- 
nite or satisfactory could be done, so as 
that tender consciences might be reliev- 
ed, while the peace of the realm was not 
endangered. To that they should have, 
in the first instance, addressed them- 
selves. The usurped authority of the 
Roman Pontiff should have been 
strongly denied, and his impertinent 
interference promptly resented. All 
disobedience to the law, which was 
prompted by instructions from abroad, 
should have been regarded as a contu- 
macious and seditious contravention of 
the ordinances of the realm, by which 
the sovereign authority of the legisla- 
ture was impugned, and its indepen- 
dence invaded. Until that was done, 


the Government would not have been 
in a condition to extend any safe or 
wise measure of religious toleration to 
its subjects professing the religion of 


the Church of Rome; for it would be 
regarded by them either as extorted 
by fear, or conceded from indifference ; 
and, in either case, any advantages 
which it might afford, would be un- 
scrupulously employed against those 
by whom they had been granted. The 
Government, therefore, owed a duty, 
to their own position, and to the 
offended laws, before they could wisely 
proceed to the consideration of any 
grievances which might be pretended 
upon the score of conscience; and we 
may safely affirm, that it was a false 
and heedless liberality which prompted a 
relaxation of the injunction, command- 
ing attendance upon divine service, 
according to the rites of the Established 
Church, just at the very time when the 
Papal emissaries were moving and 
seducing the people to crest themselves 
against it. 


«“ Thus,” as the learned Bishop ob- 
serves, “ by the intervention of the execu- 
tive authority, although not repealed, the 
Act of Uniformity ceased to be enforced, 
and the violation of it was connived at: 
the power of the high commission, which 


had been set up at that period only in 
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Ireland in relation to the Papists, was 
withdrawn ; under the reviving and un- 
controlled influence of the Popish priests, 
the Papists forbore to take part in the 
reformed worship; and Popery resumed 
its ascendancy over the unenlightened 
populace of the nation. 


“The spirit of Ussher was strongly 
‘stirred within him’ by this new condition 
of things. He feared that the allowance 
of the free exercise of the Popish religion 
by public authority would tend to the dis- 
turbance of the government buth in church 
and state. He was deeply sensible, both 
of the offensiveness of its idolatrous prac- 
tices in the sight of God, and of its in- 
tolerant and persecuting nature, which 
made it so dangerous and pestilential to 
man. And he availed himself of a special 
solemnity, when it was in his course to 
preach before the government at Christ 
Church, for delivering a remarkable 
sermon, in which he plainly expressed his 
sense of the recent proceeding: choosing 
for his text the sixth verse of the fourth 
chapter of Ezekiel, where the prophet, by 
‘lieing on his side,’ was to ‘ bear the ini- 
quity of the house of Judah forty days; I 
have appointed thee a day for a year;’ a 
prophecy which he noted, by consent of 
interpreters, to signify the time of < forty 
years’ to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that nation, for their idolatry: and then 
making direct application to his own 
country, in relation to its connivance at 
Popery, in these impressive words—‘ From 
this year will I reckon the sin of Ireland, 
that those, whom you now embrace, shall 
be your ruin, and you shall bear their 
iniquity.’ ” 

** This application of the prophecy was 
made in 1601 ; and in 1641 broke out that 
rebellion, which was consummated in the 
massacre of many thousands of its Pro- 
testant inhabitants by those whose idola- 
trous religion was now cornived at. The 
foreboding, in general, may have been no 
more than the result of judicious conjec- 
ture and foresight, actuated by an intimate 
knowledge of the true character of the 
Romish religion ; the coincidence of time 
may have been a fortuitous circumstance ; 
but it can hardly excite surprise, that many 
of those who were apprised of the predic- 
tion, and who witnessed its. accomplish. 
ment, regarded it as an effusion of inspira- 
tion, In the meantime, he, who had 
uttered the foreboding, never ceased to 
entertain a strong prepossession of its ap- 
proaching accomplishment. *¢ What a 
continued expectation he had of a judg- 
ment upon that his native country,’ relates 
one of his biographers, * I can witness from 


the year 1624, when I had the happiness 
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first to be known to him; and the nearer 
the time every year, the more confident, 
to my often wonder and admiration ; there 
being nothing visibly tending to the fear 
of it.” 


It is our belief, that had the Romish 
clergy been met as they ought to have 
been met, at that period, by a resolu- 
tion for the maintenance of the Church 
of England, and the due observance of 
the laws, somewhat corresponding to 
their own for the destruction of the 
one, and the subversion of the other, 
their evil designs would have been 
defeated, and posterity would not have 
had to rue the pestilent maturity at 
which they were suffered to arrive, 
when, in 1641, their sanguinary bigotry 
rioted in the massacre of thousands of 
their unoffending Protestant fellow 
subjects; and also, that the people 
would have been in great numbers re- 
conciled to that pure form of worship 
with which they would have been fa- 
mmiliarized ; and which, as the en- 
lightened heathen said of virtue, “ si 
occulis conspicaretur,” required but to 
be seen by the eye, and brought home 
to the heart, in order to move an 
almost universal admiration. 

In dealing with the Church of Rome, 
it is a monstrous error to consider it 
only as a system of religion. It is a 
system of government, which arrogates 
to itself a power of releasing the sub- 
jects of every other government from 
their allegiance, whenever it may suit 
its views of spiritual tyranny so to do; 
and whenever and wherever it is in- 
duced to deny or to explain away this 
claim of universal sovereignty, it is 
only because, by such evasion or equi- 
vocation, the object at which it aims 
may be more completely accomplished. 

But in Ireland, at the period of which 
we are treating, no such concealment 
was affected. A question had been 
submitted to the Universities of Sala- 
manca and Valladolid, “‘whether an 
Irish papist may obey or assist his 
Protestant king ?” 


Vou. XV. 


* And this question had been about this 
time resolved by them in the negative, by 
the two following assertions: ‘ Ist, That 
since the Earl of Tyrone undertook the 
war for religion, and by the Pope’s appro- 
bation, it was as meritorious to aid him 
against the heretics, as to fight against the 
Turks.’ * And 2nd, That it was a mortal 
sin in any way to assist the English against 
him; and that those who did so, could 
have neither absolution nor salvation, 
without deserting the heretics, and repent- 
ing for so great a crime,’” 


Was this to be treated by the British 
government as a case of conscience ? 
Were their measures for the defeat of 
an hideous rebellion to be paralysed by 
the conscientious recusants, who re- 
fused to perform the first duty of sub- 
jects? Were the pious liege-men of 
the Vatican to be indulged with a mild 
forbearance, until they proceeded to 
merit the favour of heaven, by cutting 
the throats of their Protestant rulers ? 
If not, we ask, when should the work 
of coercion begin? Manifestly when 
the first symptom showed itself of 
foreign tyranny interfering with do- 
mestic allegiance. A wise government 
would have regarded every such at- 
tempt as an overt act of hostility, 
which could alone be prevented from 
proceeding to extremes, by the most 
vigorous measures by which it could 
be counteracted ;—and if his holiness 
had polluted our shores by an invading 
army, for the purpose of re-subjugating 
us to the yoke of spiritual bondage, 
from which, by God’s providence, we 
had got free, it would not have been 
more an attack upon our rights and 
liberties as an independent nation, than 
that which was actually made, when he 
stirred up our own fellow-subjects to 
take up arms against their lawful king. 
Talk of this, indeed, as a case of con- 
science!—But we fear that we have 
already exceeded our limits, and must 
reserve our observations upon the se- 
quel of this interesting work for the 
succeeding number. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY—NO. VI, 
LORD PLUNKET, LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 


Ayer,—there he is,—to the very life—a man, we can assure our readers, of 
some mark and likelihood once, although he is the Lord High Chancellor of 
Treland. 

Lord Plunket is one of the numerous offspring of a Presbyterian Clergyman, 
who was well known in his day as a man of much convivial humour, and who 
could boast an acquaintance with many of the most distinguished senators and 
men of letters then in Ireland. He was not what would be called an orthodox 
Presbyterian. His views of divine truth led him to adopt the principles of the 
Socinians ; and, having spent the better part of his life in the North of Ireland, 
in the labours of.his calling, he was, at an advanced period, called to officiate in 
Strand-street Chapel, where he continued to the period of his death, retaining 
to the last the esteem of his congregation. 

In the days of which we write, religious differences had not assumed the angry 
aspect which they wear at present; and Dr. Plunket enjoyed the friendship and 
esteem of individuals whose religious views were diametrically opposed to his 
own. Among others, the celebrated Skelton lived with him upon terms of the 
kindliest intimacy ; and we have heard of their discussing their respective tenets 
with the keenness and the ardour of the most practised disputants, but without 
a particle of the anger or the asperity with which religious disputations are too 
often distinguished. - “ Come, now,” Dr. Plunket would say, when the lateness 
of the hour admonished them that it was time to retire, “ we have talked enough ; 
let tus call in Mary,” ¢a little Welsh servant maid of his,) “and state the case to 
her ; and let her decide between'us.” The proposal would be good-naturedly 
assented to; and when the little umpire made her appearance, upon hearing a 
brief summary of the belief of the respective parties, her usual decision was, 
“ Aweel, aweel, my masters, if you will have my judgment, I do think, that love 
to God, and love to man,‘is nae fitel for hell:fire.” 

The Doctor died in embarrassed’ circumstances, leaving a large family 
without any sufficient provision. "Their wants were promptly looked: to, and 
liberally provided for, by the Strand-street congregation, who raised a sum of 
money. sufficient to enable the females to open a tea warehouse, which they kept, 
for mary years, and by the profits of which not only were they amply supported, 
but their brothers were kept at school, and passed through college, and enabled 
to arrive at’ their respective: professions, where they soon obtained wealth and 
distinction. To the credit‘of these able.men .be it spoken, the very first use 
which they made of their wealth, was, to pay hack to the congregation the sum 
which’ was originally subscribed ; nor have they, on any occasion, been backward 
in acknowledging, in the handsomest ‘and most liberal manner; the extent of 
their early obligations. 

The eldest of the Doctor’s sons was named Patrick. He is still well remem- 
bered as an eminent physician in this city ; and was, indeed, so much senior to 
William, the youngest son, (the subject of this notice,) as for many years to act 
as a father to him. He died in advanced life, having realized an ample fortune ; 
of which, together with a valuable library, the present Lord Chancellor became 
possessed-at his death. 

It is not our intention to dwell minutely upon the schoolboy days, or the 
college career, of the distinguished individual before us. Suffice it to say, he 
early evinced that quickness and vigour of intellect, which afterwards, through 
the greater portion of an active life, characterised him, and amongst his many 
and able competitors for professional reputation, gave him so decided an ad- 
vantage. 

His first appearance in the Irish House of Commons was, as the nominee of the 
Earl of Charlemont. That disinterested nobleman was ever prompt to distinguish 
merit ; and regarded his borough interest.as a trust for the benefit of his 
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country ; and Lord Plunket is but one, of many instances that might be named, 
in which he was instrumental in introducing into parliament able young senators, 
who must, but for the exercise of some such influence, have for ever remained 


excluded. 
Almost the first question upon which Mr. Plunket had an opportunity of 


speaking, was the question of the legislative union. He took, as may be sup- 
posed, the side of his patron, and of the patriotic party; and if he did not dis- 
cuss the question with the spirit of a philosopher or a statesman, he came down 
upon the members of the government with a power of withering invective, 
to which we scarcely know a parallel in the annals of classical vituperation. 
Lord Castlereagh was at that time the Irish Secretary of State, who managed 
all the ministerial arrangements, and upon him the indignant barrister chiefly 
vented his ire. He talked of the saucy presumption with which he would 
fain compare himself with Pitt ; and of the unmeasurable distance which existed 
between them. ‘“ The prime minister of Great Britain,” says Mr. Plunket, 
* has his faults. He has abandoned, of late years, the srincipies of reform, by 
professing which he had gained the early confidence of the people of England ; 
and, throughout the whole of his political career, he has proved himself haughty 
and intractable. But, it must be admitted, he possesses a towering and 
transcendant intellect ;—and the vastness of his resources always keeps pace 
with the magnificence and the unboundedness of his views. Thank God, the 
noble lord resembles him in his profligacy and his apostacy, more than in his com- 

rehension and sagacity ;—and I feel the safety of my country, in the wretched 
sa of her enemy. I cannot believe that our independence and our liber« 
ties are to be the victims of such puny hostility. I cannot believe that that 
constitution, the foundations of which were laid by the wisdom of sages, and 
cemented by the blood of patriots and heroes, is to be smitten to its centre by 
such a green and sapless twig as this.” This last stroke was felt at the time to 
have more in it than meets the eye. Lady Castlereagh, who was remarkable 
for her beauty, was sitting in the gallery ; and, although married for some years, 
it was Lord Castlereagh’s misfortune to be childless; and Plunket’s tomahawk 
sarcasm was felt to bear, not merely upon his imputed political, but upon his 
suspected personal imbecility ; and was certainly intended as the most wounding 
species of invective by which he could be assailed. But it passed over the noble 
lord without, in the slightest degree, disturbing his composure— 


« Like the flowing of a summer gale, he felt 
Its ineffectual force ;” 


and looked like one who rather enjoyed the eloquence, than shrank under the 
onslaught of his terrible assailant. We believe it was Sir Jonah Barringto 
who, in a previous part of the debate, was called to order by a ministeri 

member, who, because he had ventured to insinuate that corruption was em- 
ployed for the purpose of carrying the measure of the Union, threatened to 
have his words taken down. In allusion to this, Mr. Plunket observed—*“ It has, 
sir, been intimated, from high authority, that an honourable friend of mine has 
been guilty of a grave offence, in venturing to insinuate against the government 
the charge of corruption ; and the defender of his majesty’s ministers threatened, 
that, if the charge was repeated, he would call upon you to take down his words, 
Now, sir, I do not insinuate, but I boldly assert, that base and wicked as is the 
measure proposed, the-means used to accomplish it are still more flagitious and 
abominable. Do you choose to take down my words? I had thought that we 
had for a viceroy in this country, a plain, honest soldier*—one unaccustomed 
to, and disdaining the intrigues of politics ;—who had chosen as his secretary a 
simple and a modest youth, ‘puer ingenui vultus, ingenuique pudoris,’ whose 
inexperience was the voucher for his integrity ;—and yet I will be bold to affirm, 
that, during the viceroyalty of this unspotted veteran, and during the aduiinis- 
tration of this unassuming stripling, a system of black corruption has been carried 
on within the walls of the castle, which would disgrace the worst period of the 


* Marquis Cornwallis. 
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history of either country. Do you choose to take down my words? Dare me 
to the proof; and I will prove the truth of them at your bar.” 

We give these specimens to show what Lord Plunket once was, to those who 
have only of late years heard him in the House of Lords; and who ask, with 
astonishment, “ Is this the great orator from Ireland ?” 

The speech from which the above passages have been taken, (and it is right 
here to say that we quote from memory,) was that in which the celebrated 
allusion to Hamilecar was made, with which the orator has been so often since 
derisively upbraided. But it told, with great effect, at the time; and, to the 
praise of the orator’s prudence, let it be added, that it has not since been suffered 
to oo against his advancement. His sons, it is also right to say, have grown 
up fine young men; and are as innocent, we verily believe, of that terrible anti- 
Anglican feeling which he threatened, or rather swore, that it should be his 
patriotic and parental care to instil into them, as any gentlemen in existence. 


Mr. Plunket now enjoyed the highest reputation, and his business at the bar 
rapidly increased. In black letter law there were many superior to him; but, 
as an advocate, he was almost unrivalled. It is not to be expected, that, ina 
sketch like this, his various forensic displays should be noticed. Suffice it to 
say, he fought side by side with Curran, upon some of the most important cases 
in which that great man was engaged; and often attracted as much notice by 
the vigour of his intellect, as the latter by the brilliancy of his imagination. 


Upon one occasion, indeed, they would have been opposed, had Curran’s 
domestic affliction permitted him to attend the court; that is, in 1803, when 
Robert Emmet was placed at the bar, and Mr. Plunket was arrayed with 
the government lawyers in conducting the prosecution against him. It was 
a painful act in the discharge of public duty; and it would be well if 
every record of it could be blotted from the history of his life. Not that 
there is the slightest truth in the rumour which was then, and has been since, 
industriously circulated, that he had previously been on terms of great inti- 
macy with the Emmets, and that his appearing against Robert on that occasion 
had all the baseness of treachery and ingratitude. With the family of the 
Emmets Mr. Plunket had been totally unacquainted; with the single exception 
that, once in his life, he had met the brother of the prisoner, Thomas Addis 
Emmet,-at a public dinner. We know that a contrary story has been very 
extensively circulated, and served in no small degree to prejudice the subject of 
this memoir ; but we know also, that he prosecuted the late William Cobbett 
for circulating it, and was awarded smart damages by a London jury. It 
must, therefore, be dismissed as an idle tale. But it is not so easy to get rid 
of the impression which was produced by the eager zeal which was manifested 
by the advocate against the unhappy young man, upon whom the outraged 
spirit of the law was about to wreak her final vengeance. He stood before his 
judges an unresisting victim, and by every man of generous loyalty, was quite 
as much compassionated as condemned. The leading lawyers who conducted 
the prosecution, the attorney and solicitor-general, deemed it unnecessary to 
make a single remark, after the case of the prisoner had been closed; but not 
so their junior, Mr. Plunket, who had begun of late to manifest his determina- 
tion to uphold the constituted authorities. He assailed the sad enthusiast, in 
that dark hour of his deepest suffering, in a strain of invective, which might 
have well been spared. It would be very wrong to describe Mr. Plunket’s 
speech upon that occasion, as we have often heard it described, as an atrocious 
outrage upon all the decencies of humanity. It was, (and we beg to say that 
we write with the authority of eye-witnesses,) no such thing. To us it appeared 
to be an earnest and elaborate effort to disassociate himself from all suspicion of 
connection with the misguided and infatuated men, whose conspiracy had exploded 
to their own ruin, and who were then awaiting the office of the executioner. 
But a better time might have been chosen for the work of political recantation ; 
and many men thought that the author of the Hannibal speech was not the man 

to read a lecture upon the due restraints of regulated liberty, to one who stood 
in the awful and pitiable position of the young enthusiast at the bar, who might 
be said to have only erred, in understanding literally, what was meant by the 
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orator figuratively, and attempting, accordingly, to reduce to practice his own 
theory of constitutional resistance. - 

But enough of this. When a great man is before us, we hate to apply the 
microscope to his faults. Our readers will bear us witness that we never have 
had any pleasure in looking at the worst side of human nature. 

The Union had now been carried, and Mr. Plunket was not a member of 
the imperial parliament. He had contested the College unsuccessfully; and 
was consoling himself for his disappointment by the professional reputation 
which he was achieving at the bar, and the prospect, upon a change of ministry, 
of obtaining some high office in the Irish administration. This event occurred 
in 1806, when “all the talents,” as they were called, came in, and he was made 
Attorney-General for Ireland. Short was the term during which these pre- 
sumptuous men held the reins of power, and deeply marked with calamity to the 
empire. When they retired, Mr. Plunket again resumed his private station, 
although, we believe, the new ministers would have gladly retained his services ; 
and although it was distinctly intimated to him by Lord Grenville, whom he 
always regarded as his political chief, that he was perfectly at liberty to consult 
his own interests, and that by complying, in that instance, with the wishes of one 
party, he would by no means forfeit the approbation of the other. But he 
knew too well the consequence of trying to sit between two stools, and felt, also, 
that if his party came in again, his abstinence in that instance would be well 
rewarded. He did not, however, calculate upon quite so long a fast from the 
sweets of official emolument as that which followed upon the return of the Tories 
to power ; and although he bore the change with cheerfulness, and resumed his 
professional labours with assiduity, it is hardly possible that he should not have 
felt repinings by which his temper was chequered, during the long, and, appa- 
rently, hopeless exclusion of his party from any share in the business of adminis- 
tration. 

Meanwhile, he did not neglect his election interest. He was again a candi- 
date, and a successful one, for the representation of the University. In parlia- 
ment, he resumed his place under the banners of his former chief; and when- 
ever he made a public effort, was creditably distinguished. 

It is hardly right to speak of Lord Plunket as a senator ; because he never 
took an active part in the general business of parliamentary debate ; and his 
attention was chiefly given to one or two great questions. Of these, what was 
called “the Catholic question,” or the question respecting the repeal of the 
Romish disabilities, was by far the most important. And we believe we do not 
exaggerate when we say, that he alone did more to advance that question in the 
house of commons, than all the other great advocates by whom it-was sup- 

orted. 
: In a sketch which must necessarily be so brief as this, it would be impossible 
to enter into any analysis of his argument. But its peculiarity consisted in this, 
that he contended for the repeal of the disabilities, as a measure of protection 
to the Established Church ; and he succeeded in persuading hundreds, that, let 
them be but removed, and it was no longer in danger. He ridiculed the appre- 
hension of those who doubted that the Roman Catholics would adhere, with 
inviolable fidelity, to the oaths by which they proposed to guarantee the stability 
of the Church, and the inviolability of its property ; and, by a bold and happy 
metaphor, described the conduct of those, who ransacked, as he said, the records 
of former generations, to bring railing accusations against the present, as that 
of men “who turned history into an old almanack.” This phrase has since 
been often misquoted, as though he said, that he himself regarded history as no 
better than an old almanack. But no such stolid absurdity ever escaped him. 
The words were used as above described; and surely, no more stinging and 
confounding condemnation of malapert and conceited ignorance, seeking to dis- 
guise itself in the dusty habiliments of an exploded theology, ever passed the 
lips of man. We, indeed, at the present day, have too much reason to believe, 
that the theological dogmas alluded to were not exploded ; and that there was 
a reasonableness in the apprehension of Mr. Plunket’s opponents upon that 
question, which he could never concede. But we are criticising his oratory, 
not examining his argument ; and we must repeat, that the expression, which, 
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in the minds of the ignorant, brought upon him contempt and ridicule, was one, 
the felicity of which was never questioned by his more judicious hearers. 


It is needless to enlarge upon the character of the eloquence, of which quite 
a sufficient specimen is already before our readers. It was, at the same time, 
severely logical and floridly ornamental ; and was remarkable, also, for a purity 
and simplicity of diction, by which the greatest of the classical models was 
rivalled. Sometimes Cicero was not more clear or elegant; and sometimes 
Demosthenes himself was not more powerful. In other distinguished orators, 
the fancy ofttimes played the capricious mistress over the intellect. In Lord 
Plunket the intellect was always in its proper place ; “ ponderibus librata suis ;” 
and while his wit, and his fancy, often gayly and brilliantly acted their subor- 
dinate parts, he never permitted it to be for a moment imagined that he would be 
indebted to his hearers for any assent to his propositions, except that which the 
cogency of his reasonings extorted from their understandings. But his ardour, 
when he was most ardent, was more the ardour of temper, than of passion; 
more that of a man whose will was crossed, than of one whose moral indignation 
was enkindled. And if he depended upon the sympathies of his hearers with 
any glow of heart or of sentiment, by which they might be momentarily exalted 
in their own esteem, his harangues would have often had but a lame and im. 
potent conclusion. Clear reasoning, forcible language, striking imagery, and 
a power of raillery and invective which the most practised of his antagonists 
have never been able effectually to withstand, constituted the staple of the 
oratory by which he won his way to the highest distinction at the bar, and was 
allowed, upon those questions to which he confined himself in the senate, to be 
almost, if not absolutely, unrivalled. 


But it was not merely as an orator, that his powers as an advocate were made 
apparent. A profounder lawyer might easily have been found ; but an advocate 
more vigilantly observant of every turn of the case, and more watchful for the 
interests of his client,-in those minute particulars which often attract but little 
attention, never appeared in a court of justice, We remember a case in which 
he was engaged for the College; the case, we believe, in which they sought to 
recover the right of presentation to the living of Clonoe ; and it was impossible 
to witness his address and management during the whole trial, as well as the 
singular felicity of his statement, without mingled admiration and wonder. It 
was on this occasion that he made the pretty allusion, (not at all in his usual 
style, far too Della cruscan for him,) to Time, who is represented with a scythe 
and an hour-glass, to illustrate the manner in which prescription makes good 
the defects of legal title. “If,” say he, “with one hand, he is employed in 
mowing down the muniments of property ; with the other, he is meting out 
those moments beyond which such muniments are no longer necessary.” 
His leading opponent was Mr. Johnstone; then well-known by the soubri- 
quet of “ Bitter Bob.” This gentleman had, evidently, but a very bad case ; 
but he had had a large fee with his brief, and he felt himself, in honour, 
bound to make the most of it. His volubility was incessant, and his vehemence 
was most astounding; but it was not easy for the most practised listener to 
discover the pertinency of any thing which he advanced to the issue which was 
about to be submitted to the jury. At last Plunket, (who had been listening 
to him with that ludicrous expression of astonishment which he could so well 
assume,) arose and said; “I beg my learned friend's pardon ; but I really cannot 
see the relevancy of much that he is at present urging. Give me leave to ask 
him, and I do so with great respect, does he mean to rely upon prescription ; 
or does he mean to rely upon law?” He then sat down, awaiting an answer. 
Johnstone, who was taken completely by surprise by this plain and pressing 
interrogatory, and who knew that he had not a denis shadow of prescription 


to rely upon, answered hastily; ‘‘Oh! most certainly upon law.” Plunket 
quietly rose again, and said, “ Well, then, Johnstone, where’s your law?” 
Never did we see an advocate more confounded. All his presence of mind, 
and even of countenance, seemed to forsake “ Bitter Bob,” as he stammered 
out, falteringly, “I don’t know.” But Plunket, having thus gained his object, 
immediately, in the most good-natured manner, came to the relief of his 
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prostrate adversary, and said, “It is the first time, Johnstone, I ever heard 
you say so.” 

We mention this little piece of by-play in the court of justice, because we 
were ourselves eye-witnesses of the scene; and remember well having been 
impressed by it, as affording a proof of the promptitude and the skill of the 
advocate, more striking than any to be collected from his most laboured oratorical 
achievements. 

Lord Plunket’s reputation as a man of wit is, possibly, not inferior to 
that of any ofthe most brilliant of his cotemporaries; nor ought the most 
passing notice of him to omit distinguishing him in that particular as he de- 
serves. And yet our limits render it wholly impossible that we should, on the 
present occasion, do him justice. But, as wit is a power, of which it is quite 
possible that the reader may judge by a single sample, we select an instance, 
which, we believe, now for the first time appears in print, and which, we think, 
has the merit of being eminently characteristic of the man. His friend, the 
late Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee, gave a large dinner party, on the occa- 
sion of a young student, who had been his pupil, succeeding to a fellowship. 
The company comprised some of the most eminent men of the day, who were 
full of information and anecdote, which they imparted, liberally, to a delighted 
audience. The new-made fellow was also full of his peculiar information, which 
did not, however, appear to be in very particular demand; and, instead of 
listening respectfully to the great men whom it was his privilege to meet, he 
resolved to force himself into notice, and by a sort of conversational coup de 
main, take captive the attention of an admiring audience. ‘Dr. Magee,” he 
said, addressing the host, who sat at a considerable distance from him. ‘ Well, 
Mr. ” said Magee. “Did you hear,” he added, “of the violent ‘dispute 
between Brinkley and Pond?” “No,” replied the Doctor ; “what dispute do 
you mean?” He felt for a moment that he had succeeded. The attention of 
the whole company was arrested, and they sat with erected ears to hear the 
promised narrative, in which, no doubt, it would appear that their grave and 
philosophic friend, the professor of astronomy, had compromised himself by 
a breach of the peace. “ Oh,” he said, “ I'll tell you how it is. Brinkley says 
that the parrallax of « Lyre is three seconds ; and Pond contends that it is only 
two. And each maintains his own opinion with the most obstinate pertinacity ; 
and, in short, I do not know how it will end, the quarrel is so keen between 
them.” The speaker paused, expecting, no doubt, that his opinion would be 
asked as an umpire in a matter of so much importance; but Plunket put an 
end to his surmises, by looking at him with that grave, sub-acidulous, comicality 
of visage, which he can so well assume, and quietly observing, ‘‘ Upon my word, 
sir, it must be a very bad quarrel, when the seconds cannot agree.” 

In private life Lord Plunket is said to be unamiable and repulsive. His own 
children, it has been said, live in fear of him. Never was a statement more 
untrue. Our readers will not suspect us of any undue partiality. Assuredly 
we have no reason to feel any; and we can assure them, upon authority which 
has been quite satisfactory to ourselves, that never was a calumny more perfectly 
unfounded. He is habitually kind, and courteous, and considerate, to all who 
are domesticated under his roof; and towards his children, when they were 
children, it was perfectly delightful to see the manner in which he combined the 
parent with the companion and the friend. He entered into all their little 
whims and humours ; and felt himself all the better able to restrain any excesses 
a which they might have been prone, by giving them every reasonable in- 

ulgence. 

On those public occasions, when he was obliged to entertain his constituents, 
he always contrived to give a peculiar zest to the entertainment by the felicity 
with which he discharged his duties as a host. No man used to be more happy 
than Lord Plunket, in those little extemporary effusions of wit or of sentiment 
which give brilliancy to a convivial meeting. We remember, on one occasion, 
when he got up to propose the health of Peter Burrowes, he began by pre- 
tending to abuse him. “I know no man,” says he, “who has more to answer 
for. He has spent his life in doing acts of kindness to every human being, but 
himself. He has been prodigal of his time, and his trouble, and his fortune, 
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for his friends, to a degree that is quite inexcusable. In short, I know no way 
of accounting for such an anomaly, but by supposing him utterly destitute of the 
instinct of selfishness.” Nor can we omit a similar tribute, which we heard 
him pay, on the same evening, to Chief Justice Bushe. It was just at the time 
when that accomplished Judge was in what might be called a state of transition 
from the office of Solicitor-General, which he had only just ceased to fill, to 
that of Chief Justice, to which he was about to be promoted. Mr. Plunket, in 
proposing his health, said—‘t Gentlemen, I am going to give you a toast; and 
it will be necessary for me to say a word or two, before I tell you what it is, 
If I were to say that I am going to give you the Solicitor-General, perhaps you 
would be at a loss to know whom I mean. And if I were to say that I am 
going to give you the Chief Justice, I would certainly mention a very respectable 
and most distinguished individual; but it is not exactly him I mean at present. 
In order, therefore, that there should be no ambiguity, that you may all per- 
fectly understand who it is I do mean, I beg leave to give you, the ornament of 
the Irish bar; the man who has endeared himself to all who know him, not 
merely by the richness of his genius—not merely by the splendor of his eloquence 
—not merely by the captivations of his manner—not merely by the extent and 
the variety of his erudition;—but by the essential goodness of his heart and 
nature, which eclipses them all.” Nor was Bushe’s reply less happy, to this 
tribute by which almost any other man would have been confounded. He said 
that, “after such a tribute, he could not remain silent; but that all that he 
should say, was, that the office of Solicitor-General was one which he had only 
just relinquished, and that of Chief Justice was one which he hoped soon to 
enjoy ;—but he rejoiced in the interregnum between his two titles, inasmuch 
as it gave him an opportunity of claiming for that period a distinction of which 
he was prouder than of either; and that is,” said he, turning round, and laying 
his hand on Mr. Plunket’s shoulders, “that I am the friend of this man.” 

On those occasions, it was quite comical to see the effort which he used to 
make, when it was necessary for him to propose any of those toasts which are 
usually drunk standing, and with three times three. He, obviously, honestly 
did all he could to overcome his consciousness of the absurdity of that ridiculous 
ceremony ; and endeavoured to lead the “ hurras,” with all the stolid joviality 
of an alderman. But it would not do. Nature was too strong for him, His 
mind was too habitually intolerant of such vapid folly to be sufficiently subdued 
to the occasion ; and we were perpetually reminded by him of Kemble, when, 
in playing Iago, he attempted to sing the drinking song. The great tragedian 
used to find it impossible so to neutralize his instincts, as to be able, even for a 
moment, to disguise himself as a buffoon. 

With the late William Saurin, he was not to be compared as a lawyer; but 
for general power as an advocate, no one ever thought of comparing Saurin 
to him. On one great case* they were opposed to each other, when each exerted 
himself with consummate and commanding power; and Mr. Plunket was led 
to use such language as caused between them a final breach of friendship. 
Plunket, we believe, would afterwards have willingly been reconciled; but 
Saurin persisted in evincing the most obstinate and unsubduable displeasure. 
And We allude to this, at present, because it gives us an opportunity of exhibiting 
Lord Plunket in a very amiable point of view. At his own table, one day, after 
this breach had occurred, a gentleman took occasion to speak slightingly of 
Saurin, thinking that it would not be disagreeable to his host. But the latter 
instantly and completely undeceived him. He took occasion to speak most 
warmly of the man who had been disparaged. He commended both his public 
and his private worth. He said he was a man by no means sufficiently valued 
by the public. “I recollect,” said he, “in Lord Clare’s time, there was no 
man able to resist his arrogance, or to rebuke his; petulance, more effectually 
than Saurin. Lord Clare, one day, when Saurin, (who even then was ten times 
a better lawyer than he was,) ventured to differ from him, said, ‘ Mr. Saurin, 
when you learn a little more chancery law, you will think otherwise.’ Saurin, 
with the utmost gravity, instantly replied, ‘ I’m learning it this moment from 
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your lordship.’ Never,” said Mr. Plunket, “did I see Lord Clare so com- 
pletely disconcerted.” 

But we have suffered old recollections to run away with us; and our only 
excuse is, that we could not deny ourselves the pleasure of enjoying, in retrospect, 
scenes which made a lively impression upon our youthful minds, and such as we 
can never indulge the hope of witnessing again. He is changed, and we are 
changed, since the period of which we write; and we have been compelled to 
see, in his conduct, many things that have sadly grieved us. But old associations 
are not to be obliterated, by any effort of the will; and we have felt, involun- 
tarily, our condemnation of the politician, softened and mitigated by our know- 
ledge of the man, during those moments when a youthful enthusiasm threw a 
“purpureum lumen” around him. The indulgent reader will forgive us this 
wrong. 

But the time was now approaching when the political horizon began to 
brighten before him again. ‘The Manchester riots indicated a state of things 
in England which rendered it necessary that the government should be strong ; 
and, accordingly, overtures were made to Lord Grenville by Lord Castlereagh, 
which ended in a promise that the vigorous measures upon which ministers were 
resolved would be supported by that section of the opposition of which the 
former nobleman was the accredited representative. Mr. Plunket, accordingly, 
appeared in the House of Commons, to defend what was called the massacre 
at Peterloo. His speech was one of great power ; and was not more gratifying 
to ministers, than offensive to many of his former friends. Lord Grey, in par- 
ticular, seemed to have been nettled by it; and, in a letter to a relative at that 
time residing in this country, described the orator as having exhibited “ more 
than the zeal of an apostate.” Mr. Plunket, we believe, on his part, was not 
slow to express his sentiments respecting Lord Grey, and intimated, that under 
no imaginable circumstances, could he consent to act either under him or with 
him again; declarations and statements which both these great men had too 
much sense to remember, when, in their judgment, the interests of the country, 
or their own interests, required that they should be forgotten or disregarded. 

The severest contest which he ever had for the College, was in 1818, when 
he was opposed by Mr. Croker. On that occasion, the Provost, and a majority 
of the Fellows, declared against him. He was supported by the young men, 
the scholars, if not with a very enlightened or discriminating, at least with a 
very disinterested ardour, and returned by the narrow majority of four. To 
that return he may be said to be indebted for all his subsequent prosperity. 
Had he been unsuccessful then, he would not have had the opportunity of 
rendering that service to government, in the case of the Manchester riots, which 
led, ultimately, and in no long time, to that connection with them, which gave 
him office and distinction. ;' 

George the Fourth visited Ireland in 1821 ; and it was after that visit for the 
first time made publicly known, that a political arrangement had some time 
before taken place, in virtue of which Mr. Plunket became Attorney-General for 
Ireland. It is curious that the late Lord Londonderry, whom he attacked with 
so much fierceness in the Irish House of Commons, should have been the 
minister, by whose management, chiefly, his promotion on this occasion was 
secured. Lord Londonderry was desirous of an advocate in the House of 
Commons, whose power as a debater would enable the government to maintain 
its ground against the uncertain friendship of Mr. Canning, and the determined 
hostility of Mr. Brougham; and Mr. Plunket’s reputation was then sufficiently 
high, to afford a guarantee, that, while he was present, his new friends could 
not be overborne by any combination of political hostility that might be brought 
against them. 

Upon his career as Attorney-General for Ireland, we will not dwell. The 
transactions are too recent, not to be well known to most of our readers; and 
we shall only say, that neither the temper nor the judgment of the first law 
officer of the crown appeared to any great advantage. The bottle riot in the 
theatre, for which the rioters were indicted for high treason, (which indictment, 
hastily preferred, was as hastily withdrawn when the hour of trial approached,) 
furnished occasion for a notable instance of that official indiscretion which some- 
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times occurs, when temper fills the place which should be occupied by the 
judgment. The irritated vanity of the viceroy, Lord Wellesley, was said by 
many to be the cause why so ridiculously vindictive a prosecution was resolved 
on. But that only makes the matter worse for Mr. Plunket; for he should 
have scorned to be a party to so pitiful a proceeding; and, for our parts, we 
cannot believe that he ever would have consented to lend himself to it. No. 
Our belief is, that he was hurried by his temper into an act of which his better 
judgment afterwards disapproved, when, indeed, he had become too far com- 
mitted, either to advance with credit, or to retreat with honour. His bills of 
indictment were ignored, and his ex-officio prosecutions were defeated. 

Meanwhile, the government experienced a change in its composition. Lord 
Londonderry’s death rendered the services of Canning indispensable. And when 
Lord Liverpool's illness occurred, which rendered the choice of a new prime 
minister necessary, and Canning stept into the vacant post, he did so at the 
expense of losing the confidence of all his former colleagues in the cabinet, and 
felt himself under the necessity of forming an essentially new administration. 
Here again, Mr. Plunket was lucky. Canning, whom he had been at first 
brought in to supplant, found it his interest to secure his support by the offer of 
a title, a seat in the cabinet, and a high judicial station, the master-ship of the 
rolls in England, one of the crown’s most enviable appointments. He was 
actually nominated to this high office; but, strange to say, was scared from 
accepting it by the murmurs of the English bar, who evinced considerable 
jealousy as soon as they heard that the professional claims of their brethren of 
Westminster Hall were to be sacrificed to this new ministerial arrangement. 
The upshot was, that he was created a British peer, and accepted, in lieu of 
the Mastership of the Rolls in England, the Chief Justiceship of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland. : 

Then came the measure of twenty-nine, in which he witnessed a realization of 
his fondest hopes; and to the consummation of which, whether for evil or for 
good, he, undoubtedly, of all men, had most largely contributed. 

Then came the accession of the Whigs to office, when he was promoted to 
the office of Irish Lord Chancellor under Lord Grey’s administration. A more 
radical government soon succeeded ; but he still retained his place, and enjoyed 
his patronage, by which he has been enabled to provide abundantly for his chil- 
dren and dependents. 

Having thus conducted him to the House of Lords, and put him in possession 
of the highest judicial office in Ireland, under the patronage of the O’Connell- 
Melbourne ministry, we leave him there,—with but one remark, that his character 
has not risen with his fortunes, simply, perhaps, because of the advanced period 
of life at which he entered upon his new sphere of senatorial action. As a judge, 
however, he still retains all the vigour and all the sagacity by which he ever was 
distinguished. 
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Sin Epwarp Lyrron Butwer pos- 
sesses great powers, no doubt; but 
he also possesses a great deal of vanity, 
and it is said that amidst all his 
celebrity he is a disappointed man. 
We readily believe it,—for in pro- 
portion as vanity elevates the standard 
of fame, our own stock sinks in value. 
It is now generally allowed that the 
character of Childe Harold expressed 
at least the prevailing feelings of the 
author. We suspect that Maltravers, 
the discontented hero of Bulwer's two 
last prose productions, speaks many of 
his own sentiments, especially when 
these sentiments are made to express 
disappointment and a morbid sensi- 
bility with regard to public approba- 
tion. He is not content with being 
the first living novelist, but he must 
needs be a great poet, and would fain 
prove himself a deep politician too; and 
we shrewdly suspect that it is his signal 
failure in the last of these objects of 
ambition that supplies the bitterest 
drop in the cup of his disappointment. 
That he is a man of talent, there is no 
question ; but, even granting this, our 
business with him would be but small, 
if he were only a clever novelist, and 
we should probably never consider it 
within our province to notice him at 
all, unless it were to class him amongst 
a school, and hold him up, together 
with others of the same kidney, to the 
censure of the well-principled and 
rightly-thinking portion of the com- 
munity, just as his models, the French 
monstre-school of fiction, have been 
already gathered in a bundle, like 
faggots, by a vigorous hand, and cast 
into the fire. For nothing is more 
clear than that he has set up the 
school of Hugo and his disciples as 
his originals, and translated as much 
of what is mischievous and deadly into 
elegant English, as the taste of Eng- 
lish readers would admit, reserving it, 
we fear, for the appetite generated by 
such half-expurgated versions of all 
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that is immoral and prurient in the 
present literary aliment of France, to 
secure the after admission of the un- 
disguised horrors they so copiously 
and temptingly put forth before the 
mental atrophy of their own readers. 
We do not hesitate now, when the star 
of this author is at its zenith, to repeat 
what we have said when it was far be- 
low its present altitude, that the talent 
displayed in his novels but thinly 
conceals their worthless tendency, and 
is very much the reverse of an excuse 
for the man who writes them, and who 
degrades himself from the true position 
of a womens the moment he ceases to 
have it for his chief object to use the 
spell of his superior intellect for the 
advantage of the less gifted mind 
he holds in his thrall. We cannot 
look with contempt upon genius be- 
cause it is ill-directed, for it is the 
province of genius to inspire at least 
the literary portion of mankind with 
a certain degree of respectful interest 
which excludes that feeling; but we 
can, and we do, distinctly disapprove 
of, and strongly reprobate, the un- 
worthy course adopted by such men, 
who, with every power to exalt and 
refine the human sensibilities at the 
time they are amusing the fancy, prefer 
taking advantage of their admission 
into theregions of the heart, to debauch 
and deprave what they find yet uncor- 
rupted there. 

Thank God, we are not yet reduced 
to the state of moral disease, which 
will allow of the introduction of such 
heroines, as objects for our sympathies 
and sentiments, as Marion de 1 Lorme, 
Lucrece Borgia, or Margaret of Bur- 
gundy. We need a revolution and 

s évéques a@ la lanterne before we 
shall have arrived at that stage ; but 
let us ever remember that the horrors 
of Victor Hugo and Dumas were not 
found in the seducing eloquence of 
such productions as the Nouvelle 
Heloise, which, preceding that critical 


The Lady of Lyons; or, Love and Pride—a Drama, 
Richelieu ; or, The Conspiracy—a Play. 1839, 
The Sea-Captain; or, The Birthright—a Drama, London. 1839, 
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period, possessed only the attractions 
of vice without its grossness and de- 
formity ;—but that this latter work it 
was, nevertheless, which, in effect, 
heralded the way to that state of 
things it seemed to condemn:—and 
be it noticed, moreover, that the very 
same tone and tendency are taken up 
by the revolutionizing baronet in the 
generality of his works. Whether he 
has the same object in view or not, 
we do not know. We trust, for the 
sake of humanity, that, with the 
dreadful example before his eyes, he 
is not following designedly in the 
steps of Rousseau—but his Alice, the 
heroine of his last two novels, is, 


indisputably, more guilty, and less 
punished, than Julie herself; and the 
moral and providential consequences 
of crime are even more studiously 
concealed from our view in the happy 
fate of the former, than in the mis- 


fortunes— dangerously sympathised 


with as they may be—of the latter. 
Sir Lytton Bulwer’s novels, we re- 
peat it, ought to be reprobated on the 
score of their tendency, in proportion 
as their design and execution are mas- 
terly; even by that portion of the 
public who consider that any novels 


can, in the end, exercise a beneficial 
influence on the mind; and this, 
although, it is to be feared, the 
reprobation of reviewers will avail 
as little to diminish the circulation 
of the poison in this instance, as in 
that of the French Fictions denounced 
by our able brother, the Quarterly, 
some time ago. As long as the in- 
toxicating draught of sentimental pro- 
fligacy ose circulate at the public 
board, there will be found those who 
will continue to mix it to hand, though 
we might use our best endeavours to 
discover and point out that the spirit 
which composes it is not only illicit, 
but pernicious in the last degree. 
Bulwer, then, might long continue 
to write his novels, and to make money 
and fame by them, without coming 
within range of our shot;—but, as 
we already remarked, he is not con- 
tent with novels, but must needs be 
a poet and a statesman, under both of 
which heads, if he succeed, he com- 
mands a salute from us. Now, as to 
the latter, we seldom have occasion to 
say a word about him. He is but a 
moderate politician, and a very bad 
speaker, and has never been able to 
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attain much influence with his own 
party, to whose neglect we accordingly 
commit him, as the severest com- 
mentary upon his political career, 
But in the former, although till lately 
we could not conscientiously have taker 
up, as pieces of literature, any thing 
that had fallen from his pen, we now 
feel that we owe it to ourselves and 
to our readers to comment upon pro- 
ductions, which have met with more 
signal success, both in performance 
and circulation, than anything that 
has appeared for a considerable time ; 
and, at the same time, to take occasion 
to notice how little what he had already 
produced in this line gave an earnest 
of what was to come. Any noted 
author now can get up a play, which 
will act well; for his characters, we 
have reason to know, are pretty much 
the creation of the parties who are 
designed to enact them in the first 
instance, and who are sufficiently con- 
versant with the business of the stage 
to know what will do, and what will 
not. Between them and the managers 
the piece is arranged, and a packed 
jury in the pit will generally secure a 
verdict, from which the late appeal to 
posterity is a matter of very little 
moment to the impatient and reckless 
author. The critic is, therefore, not 
to be too much biassed by the opinions 
of crowded houses, but should with- 
hold his hand altogether, unless there 
is something more to recommend a 
drama than that it acts well. He 
will have to pronounce upon many 
things beside successful clap-traps, and 
judicious coups de Theatre. There is 
more thanthis demanded from the Play- 
wright. He has to exhibit not only 
an ingenuity of contrivance as regards 
his general plot, and the working out 
of his details, but also that nicety of 
distinction in his characters, that 
justness and propriety of sentiment, 
that elegance of imagery, and elo- 
quence of expression, which will stamp 
upon his work, as it has done on many 
an unsuccessful play, as regards acting, 
the title of classic, and render it a 
valuable addition to the literature of 
our language. 

It is only in this point of view, 
indeed, that we have any thing to 
do with the stage, which, in its general 
tone, is at present, more than ever, 
unworthy of the notice of the rightly- 
thinking portion of mankind. | And 
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it is only at that point where play- 
writing rises into literature, either on 
account of the celebrity of the author, 
or the merit of the piece, that our 
inclination or duty would lead us to 
meddle with it at all. In the present 
instance, we think that we should be 
doing injustice to the interests of 
literature, as well as to the confidence 
our readers repose in us for the 
direction of their taste, if we were to 
omit mentioning, for praise as well as 
for blame, the dramas of Sir Lytton 
Bulwer. 

Of the two first on our list there is 
little to be said. The Duchess de la 
Valliere is mediocre from beginning to 
end. We do not think that there 
is a passage which rises into poetry, 
throughout the whole five acts, and 
there are very few which descend into 
what may be called nonsense or absur- 
dity. This is enough. There is, be- 
sides, pervading the whole, the affecta- 
tion of sentiment, and overstrain of 
expression, which characterise our 
author wherever he is writing against 
the grain; and of all his poetry, this 
may be said to be the case. He is 
not at ease in verse—he thinks it neces- 


sary to be fine, and to be smart ; and, 
as a consequence, he is weak, and he 


is unnatural. His diction is flowery, 
without being imaginative, and his 
wit is pert, rather than playful. His 
scenes, however, are seldom deficient 
in effect, and a sprightliness enters 
into the lighter ones, which gives them 
an interest more than they can claim 
from the sentiments or style. These 
observations are, in a greater or less 
degree, applicable to all his dramas— 
but more peculiarly so to La Valliére. 


The play is merely an old story— 
beginning with the innocence of this 
unfortunate heroine in her mother’s 
chateau, and her refusal, or half re- 
fusal, of a sombre suitor—taking its 
interesting passages from the struggles 
between principle and love, the worship 
of an earthly king and the homage due 
to the laws of a heavenly, in the heart 
of the assailed bewildered lady; and 
closing with the doors of the convent, 
which shut her out from happiness 
and in from temptation, according to 
history. There are some pretty scenes, 
and here and there a striking expres- 
sion. Bragelone, (the sombre lover,) 
who is recommending to the impor- 


tuned damsel not to yield to the hollow 
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brilliancy of the king’s suit, is asked 
by her what she is to gain by resis- 
tance. He replies— 


—~s —*“ resist— 
: that when thou pray’st to God, 
Thy soul may ask for comfort—not for- 
giveness !” 


Lauzun describes her youthful feelings 
as 
*¢ scarcely love, 
But that wild interval of hopes and fears 
Through which the child glides, trembling, 
to the woman.” 


Bragelone, the rejected suitor, has 
ventured to imprint a kiss upon the 


cheek of the swooning La Valliére. As 
she recovers, he says— 


—** The marble warms to life, 
And I—freeze back to stone!” 


But even of such prettinesses as these 
there are few—rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto. It is easier to find defects. 
Madame de Montespan is invested with 
an unusual degree of legal knowledge. 


“Tl plead your cause, 
As if myself the client! (aside) thou art 
sentenced !” 


Indeed, if we recollect right, the in- 
teresting La Valliére herself talks: of 
holding “a brief” in some friend’s 
suit. Had it been in England, it 
must surely have been at Doctor's 
Commons. One of the dramatis per- 
sonz, we forget which, is in agony ; 
and the scene concludes thus-— 


——* Life runs fast 

To its last sands! To bed! to bed—to 
tears 

And wishes for the grave!—to bed! to 
bed!” 


Exit yawning, we suppose. 


We shall give but one specimen of 
the wit of the piece. It is a fair 
sample of all. 


Grammont—“ The woman says she’s 
plain.” 
Lauzun—“ The woman! Oh! 
The case it is that’s plain—she must be 
lovely!” 


So much for La Valliere; which, 
however, met with considerable suc- 
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cess ; and so far encouraged the author, 
that he shortly after put forth another 
dramatic venture upon the stream of 
public opinion. The play we have 
thus slightly noticed, is objectionable, 
as too many of the same courtly nature 
are, from its inculcating but indifferent 
morality, and having no tendency in 
any one way to ennoble or exalt the 
mind. It were but a puerile piece of 
affectation to attempt to found any 
grave or special charge against this 
piece on such a score, for acting plays 
are modelled so completely without 
reference to these ends, that it is a 
matter of surprise when we detect 
ourselves glowing with honest feeling 
arising out of any of them. But still 
it is to be lamented that, with such 
examples of good ends aimed at and 
attained to in novel writing, the dis- 
play of some great moral truth is not 
oftener made the ground on which the 
author weaves the interests of a drama ; 
and with regard to Bulwer, we do not 
the less lament this, because we know, 
from the tendency of Ais novels, how 
unlikely it would be to find any thing 
of this nature in his plays. We have 
never detected a single sentiment in 
one of his theatrical productions having 
reference to a higher object than poli- 
tics; but then, to be sure, he does 
come out with such exalted things in 
this way, that we feel at once that 
their elevation is suited to that region 
of the house in which they are intended 
to produce the most powerful effect, 
and give him every credit for his 
frequent and pious appeals to “the 
gods.” 

Next comes ‘the Lady of Lyons,” 
with a veil on her face, with which she 
appeared incog, until her reputation 
was established, and all danger of her 
being taken up on suspicion over. This 
drama was performed for some time 
before it was known who wrote it ; the 
only conceivable reason for its having 
been produced anonymously being a 
hope, on the part of the author, that 
the sentiments and tone of the piece 
might render him liable to more than 
mere animadversion. Nothing could 
be more delightful to such a man than 

_ having a play suppressed after the man- 
ner of Victor Hugo, his great exemplar. 
Heavens! what statements and appeals, 
and counter-statements there would be 
reom for! The willing martyr would 
never cease complacently writing his 
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wrongs, and his vanity would be grati. 
fied at last by undergoing the most 
approved common lot of genius—per- 
secution, Whether he deserved censure 
of this kind, it is now too late to en- 
quire. He has made his own explana- 
tions in his preface, and we are not in- 
clined to take exceptions to them. The 
Lady of Lyons is a production cast in 
a lighter mould than La Valliére. The 
author tells us it was written solely for 
the stage, and, in truth, as a very slight 
and trivial performance, it possesses but 
feeble interest in the study. Neverthe. 
less, it is better than La Valliere, for 
it is not so much of that class forbidden 
by gods, men, and the row. It has 
some scenes quite puerile and absurd, 
but others possess a good deal of spirit 
and liveliness. 

Claude Melnotte, a young gardener 
of Lyons, falls in love with the heiress 
and beauty of the place, Pauline Des 
Chappelles ; and, as he had no chance 
with his spade, he assumes the disguise 
of a prince, and as such wins her hand 
and heart, showing himself in the pro- 
gress of the affair a most accomplished 
and tolerably unprincipled impostor, 
They are married, and he discovered ; 
madame is infuriated, but at length 
listens to reason. Claude goes to the 
wars; disguises, once more, his name, 
and becomes the famous revolutionary 
generale Morier ; but on his return, 

nds his wife about to make a forced 
marriage with another. He discovers 
himself, and the curtain falls. 

Part of this drama is in prose ; but, 
as the author himself would have us 
believe, his thoughts irresistibly break 
out into that which is essentially verse, 
and needs but slight arrangement to 
crystallize into hexameters. Criticism 
was long at work about the very first 
poetic scene, in which the gardener 
characteristically describes— 


“A palace lifting to eternal summer 

Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage, musical with birds, 
Whose songs should syllable thy name!” 


We see nothing particularly to object 
to in the lines, except that no stretch 
of poetry or imagination could ever 
make a Claude Melnotte discourse so. 
He might as well have indited Dr. 
Darwin's Botanic Garden. In short, 
the poet has not only made this revo- 
lutionary horticulturist a prince to the 
shoe-tie, for the nonce, but he has en- 
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dowed him. with all that aristocratic 
refinement of taste and exaltation of 
feeling, which, wanting in the heredi- 
tary noblesse of those times, it was left, 
we presume, to such embryo Moriers 
to exhibit to the fair dames who had 
been previously thrown away upon their 
social superiors. This, in fact, is the 
whole gist of the piece, It is enough 
to serve the purpose, though all na- 
tural probabilities are thrown over- 
board. It is only to put those who are 
distinguished by the title of “count” 
or * marquis” into the most ludicrous 
or hateful positions—to exhibit their 
minds degraded in proportion as their 
rank is exalted; and then to elevate 
some clod in a moment to all the dig- 
nity which can be imagined by the 
ingenuity of the writer ; to paint him 
as exalted in intellect, as he is courte- 
ous in manners; to gild him with the 
richest ornaments of a poetic and im- 
aginative fancy; to clothe him, even 
in deceiving, with the manly costume 
of ingenuousness; and to refine him 
with the nameless charms which are 
irresistible in the eyes of the most 
fastidious fair one ; and then to carry 
out the portrait, by forcing the peasant 
in the hot-house of the French Revo- 
lution, to a military rank as exalted as 
the qualities el round his mind 


by the poet, when fresh from his own 
melon-bed, in the face of nature and 
truth ;—it is only, we 4 it, to do 


this, to make a Claude Melnotte, and 
to serve the petty party purposes which 
run in a slimy current at the bottom 
of all the poems, at least, of the same 
author. But this will not make his 
works stand the test of time, and a cool 
review. They will never become 
classic, if they have no farther recom- 
mendation than that they help his party. 
What will our sons care for our poli- 
ties? It is the only legacy, perhaps, 
for which they will never think it worth 
while to take out administration. 
Claude Melnotte, to say the best of 
him, is an extreme case ; and we can- 
not but think, that such are not the 
best materials for the drama to work 
upon. We humbly conceive that this 
is one of the many crimes chargeable 
on the modern French school of poetry, 
that they seek on those confines where 
nature verges on the monstrous or im- 
possible for those interests, more use- 
fully and appropriately, as well as 
pleasingly, drawn frem the middle of 
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us all, and originals for which. every 
- can point to beside him or near 


— 


oe Exemplar vit# morumque,— 
——=- veras hinc ducere voces."" 


Every thing that is incongruous is 
forced together into an unnatural and, 
in our eyes, unpleasing juxta-position ; 
the incidents are as wide of proba. 
bility as the characters of real life— 
the most ynlikely means are made use 
of to preduce the ends proposed, as 
our author’s brother says, in describing 
the head of the Goblin-school, Victor 
Hugo, “ If he were to wish to inspire 
you with terror, he would try to 
frighten you with a sheep; if he would 
give you an idea of swiftness, he would 
prefer doing it by a tortoise ;”-and, 
in a word, we not only have a set of 
unearthly, though sometimes beautiful, 
phantoms passed before us, beneath 
the wand of these enchanters, but we 
are called upon to admit that such is 
truth—such is nature. Now, in our 
opinion, there is not only a vast deal of 
what is mischievious in such deception, 
but to the eye and ear of taste it is 
capable of producing but feeble in- 
terest. Many great men have thought 
so. The most exquisite characters of 
fiction, are the most natural. Witness 
all Shakspeare’s, except perhaps, Ham- 
let ; witness all Sir W. Scott’s, except 
perhaps, Conachar ; witness Sheridan's, 
Otway’s, Goldsmith's heroes and hero, 
ines ; witness Corneille’s and Racine’s ; 
witness Voltaire’s; witness the best 
of Schiller’s, and when he struck 
into the inviting but unproductive 
vein we reprehend, he was exposed 
to our ridicule by the first wits and 
geniuses of our country. This false 
painting, however, we fear, has some- 
thing deeper in it than mere mons- 
trosity; and we would be more in- 
clined to pardon, if we thought that 
it was only the taste that was in fault. 
The fact is, it is and has ever been an 
object with those who would prepare 
the minds of a nation for great and 
rapid political convulsions, and ripen 
them for action, to excite them by 
pampering the diseased craving of their 
imagination, and stimulating the pru- 
rient appetite for what oversteps and 
outrages the calmness and modesty of 
nature. The remarks we made at the 
outset come irresistibly back upon us, 
as we contemplate successively the 
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characters in Bulwer’s plays ; and we 
are led, in spite of ourselves, to repeat, 
that we fear this eminent author lends 
his literary talents to fan the flame of 
innovation in the breasts of his country- 
men with a specific object in view. 

As a specimen of the poetry of the 
piece more immediately before us, we 
select one passage, as characteristic of 
the general style. Melnotte is disclos- 
ing to Pauline circumstances which 
removed him from impelling the wheel- 
barrow in his father’s garden, to push- 
ing his suit with his late father’s young 
mistress. Love,” he tells her “ levels 
all ranks.” 


“ Thus I passed my hours 

In the soft palace of a fairy future ! 

My father died; and I, the peasant-born, 

Was my own Lord. Then did I seek 
to rise 

Out of the prison of my mean estate; 

And, with such jewels as the exploring 
mind 

Brings from the caves of knowledge, buy 
my ransom 

From the twin goalers of the daring heart— 

Low birth and iron fortune. Thy bright 
image 

Glass'd in my soul, took all the hues of 
glory, 

And lured me on to those inspiring toils 

By which man masters man! For thee 
I grew 

A midnight student o’er the dreams of 
sages ! 

For thee I sought to borrow from each 
Grace, 

And every Muse, such attributes as lend 

Ideal charms to love. I thought of thee, 

And passion taught me poesy—of thee, 

And on the painter’s canvas grew the life 

Of beauty!— Art became the shadow 

Of the dear starlight of thy haunting 
eyes!” &c. 


Pretty well this for a gardener— or 
village Hawthorn at best—in his mo- 
ther’s cabin, just detected shamming 
grandee. The reader will perhaps be 
able to follow and take in the imagery ; 
but for our parts, we can only see a 
most brilliant confusion. We have 
said that poetry is not of natural 
growth in our author. He thinks it 
necessary to alter ordinary things and 
ordinary ideas to write verses. He 
gets upon his hexameters as a very 
short man mounts a very tall horse. 
Were he to describe a shower, it would 
be lavender water. Every tree must 
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be a weeping willow, or a cedar of 
Libanus. His sunsets are topazes and 
rubies—all because he does not allow 
himself to be natural. We considered 
it a question whether an author who 
has once shown himself guilty of 
affectation of this kind, could ever pro- 
duce any thing worthy of admiration. 
We ever thought it the fault which of 
all others forbid hope of cure; and 
conceive it as impossible that the vigour 
of nature could ever succeed to emas- 
culation of this kind, as that a sculp- 
tor could alter his hand, and out of an 
Hermaphrodites carve a Hercules or 
a Jupiter. How far our opinion has 
been influenced by Bulwer’s latter pro- 
ductions, remains to be seen. 

To true pathos, exhibited in woman’s 
feelings, neither in this, which is of a 
light cast, nor in any of the other works 
before us, does he make the most dis- 
tant approach. It is in this—the ad- 
mission of nature—opening the sluices, 
as it were, and letting the feelings 
overflow all mannerism, all self, with 
the subject, that his master, Victor 
Hugo, distances him. We cannot re- 
frain from giving, as a proof of this, a 
passage from Marion de Lorme, one 
of this profligate genius’s productions. 
It occurs where the notorious, but now 
faithful and devoted Marion, sits at the 
feet of the husband, who, in prison, and 
about to be led to execution, has for 
the first time discovered the infamy of 
her former character, and the extent 
of his degradation. She says 


“ Alas! I once could say I shared your 
heart ! 

Are all those happy moments now forgot ? 

Do you remember the sweet banks of 
Loire? 

The little chamber that I dwelt in there, 

And how we loved in quietness and peace, 

And never thought there was a world 
without ? 

Sometimes, indeed, your mood would be 
morose,— 

I used to say—Nay, if men saw you thus! 

—So happy! but for that one day—my 
love, 

How many times you've cried in your 
delight 

That Marie was your all, knew all your 
heart, 

Could turn you round and sway you as 
she pleased ! 

Oh, did I e’er exact one favour then? 

That time, you know, your pleasure 
swayed us both, 
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But now give up to me! 
come— 

For evil or for good I’m at your side ; 

With you ’tis sweet, I care not which it is, 

To die or to be blest———he thrusts me 
back ! 

Well, let me have your hand—a hand at 
least— 

Nay, you'll allow my forehead on your 
knee! 

I hastened here, I’m weary, love, indeed. 

What would they say, who used to see 
me laugh, 

If they could come and see me weeping 
now ? 

You’ve something, sure, against me—tell 
it me— 

Ab, spurn not wretched Marie from your 
feet! 

Indeed, my love, ’tis a most piteous thing 

That all my fondness cannot gain one 
word, 

One word !—well, what we feel we say— 
Oh, no, 

That thought were death ! 
I'll dry my tears ; 

See, there, I’m smiling—you must smile, 
love, too— 

And if you will not smile, I will not love. 

I’ve been so long a fond, submissive thing, 

That I've a right — His heart is in 
his chains— 

Speak to me, come, speak, call me; love 
Marie !” 


The honr is 


Come, then, 


But this is not Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. Nevertheless, our tone myst 
change, as we draw near that which 
not only professes to be, but really is, 
his greatest effort in this, or perhaps 
any other department of literature. 
Both the dramas we have already ex- 
amined have been successful, certainly 
on the stage, we believe also as pub- 
lications—that success did not in the 
slightest degree blind us to their de- 
fects, or make us fearful of exposing 
them. The unprecedented amonrat of 
public curiosity and interest in the case 
of “ Richelieu,” the work to which we 
allude, has just as little influence upon 
us, nor should we ever notice in our 
pages a production that had only this 
to recommend it. Popularity acts 
with us, as we venture to say it should 
do with every critic, rather as an 
incentive to suspicious examination, 
than as a passport to our favour ; and 
we feel all the sagacious doubts of an 
old hound when we hear the sudden 
and simultaneous cry of a mixed pack 
just gone into cover. But, at the same 

Vou. XV. 
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time, we are ready, aye, and glad to 
acknowledge merit when we do find it; 
and in proportion to our reverence for, 
and admiration of cEnrus, from what- 
ever source it flows—do we rejoice, as 
we see it rushing out, deep and strong, 
from the dark arches of one man’s 
mind, into the light of every eye. It 
flows, in truth, too scantily, and too 
seldom in the present day for us to ob- 
serve the flood with indifference. Whe- 
ther the sublime sources are moved 
further off, or the dews of inspiration 
descend less copiously, or the course of 
mental effort be diverted in another 
direction, we cannot say; but it is a 
fact, that men have become tired of 
standing on the arid banks of Castaly, 
looking for the swell, and have re- 
treated to those more artificial chan- 
nels where the supply, although not 
reaching the picturesque wildness of 
the torrent, is always at command for 
every useful purpose. This we regret, 
at the same time that we can scarcely 
be surprised at it ; for although on the 
one hand, patronage and public en- 
couragement are favourable to the 
development of poetry, and of course 
the want of these inimical to it, yet 
works of excellence will, on the other 
hand, attract the eyes of a nation to- 
wards that class of writing, in which 
the extraordinary merit has displayed 
itself, and bring, for instance, dramatic 
poetry into fashion, just as we have 
lately seen the ability of one man re- 
vive the familiar and natural style of 
the earlier novelists amongst us.— 
Authors and the public exert a reci- 
procal action one upon the other—they 
mutually attract; nor can either of 
them be touched, without the other 
becoming responsively affected. This 
may afford some comfort to the thou- 
sand desponding bards, who have re- 
moved their lodgings with a sigh from 
the first to the second floor, under the 
deep conviction, that no conceivable 
talents can make head agajnst the cur- 
rent of public taste. 


“ Richelieu, or the Conspiracy,” is 
a legitimate historical drama, written 
strictly selon les regles, preserving 
(with one confessed exception) all the 
unities, and as it faces the greatest 
difficulties, boldly aiming at the highest 
place amongst compositions of this 
kind. One of its greatest defects (not 
the greatest, for that we shall have oc- 
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casion to notice by and by) has its ori- 

in in this very ambition of the author, 
‘or in his endeavour to render his per- 
formance faultless, he has finished it 
too highly, and thrown meaning and 
emphasis into too trifling and too fre- 
quently recurring passages for the ge- 
neral effect of the piece. It is evi- 
dently not written eurrente calamo— 
the author has not allowed his mind 
(or fancy) its free course, but checks 
every moment at small prettinesses, as 
a child on its way to school loiters over 
every daisy in its path. Nevertheless, 
there are places in which his genius 
has raised its eyes from the things at 
its feet, and gone forward through a 
scene nobly and majestically—and it is 
the perception of this, that makes us 
the more regret the absence of ease in 
most of the scenes. This is, if pos- 
sible, more annoying in reading the 

lay, than in seeing it performed; for 
in the latter, we let those minor effects 
quietly slip by, in our interest in the 
true action, which in reading trip us 
up, and disturb us at every line. 

The play commences in the year 
1641-2, in the house of Marion de 
Lorme, the famous courtezan, (who, 
by the way, is by Bulwer painted with 
much greater fidelity to history, than 
she was by Victor Hugo, in that drama 
from which we have already extracted 
a ). There are present Marion 
herself, the Duke of Orleans, Baradas, 
(a personal favourite of Louis XIII.,) 
De Beringhen, De Mauprat, and other 
courtiers. A conspiracy is hatching 
against the king, who is to be de- 
throned by means of the army in Italy, 
aided by Spain, Orleans being consti- 
tuted Regent of the kingdom; and as 
a means of securing these objects, the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, Prime Minister 
‘to the king, is to be put out of the wa 
as can best be mi A despate 
is accordingly to be signed by the con- 
spirators, and sent to Bouillon, who 
commands the army in Italy. 


ORLEANS. 
« But Richelieu is an Argus ; 
One of his hundred eyes will light upon us, 
And then—good by to life, 
BARADAS. 
« To gain the prize 
We must destroy the Argus:—ay, my 


The scroll the core, but blood must fill 
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Of our design ;—while this despatched to 


Bouillon, 

Richelieu despatched to Heaven !—The 
last my charge! 

Meet here to-morrow night, 
as first 

In honour and in hope, meanwhile select 

Some trusty knave to bear the scroll to 
Bouillon ; ' 

Midst Richelieu’s foes I'l find some des- 
perate hand 

To strike for vengeance, while we stride 
to power.” 


You, Sir, 


De Mauprat, a gallant knight, is, it 
seems, under sentence of death for an 
early act of rebellion, but sent by 
Richelieu, like Uriah, to the wars, that 
he may do some service to his country 
in forlorn hopes. He escapes, con- 
trary to the Cardinal’s expectation and 
wishes, and is now in the reckless state 
of aman who knows that the axe is 
hanging over him by the gossamer of 
a minister’s will. Baradas, having 
wormed this out of him, and ascer- 
tained besides that he is enamoured 
of Richelieu’s lovely ward, Julie de 
Mortemar, towards whom he himself 
feels somewhat of a tender interest, 
pitches upon him as the proper person 
to whom to commit the assassination 
of the Cardinal. Meantime De Mau- 
prat himself has been sent for by Riche- 
lieu, who, in a well-managed interview, 
discovering some amiable qualities, and 
many commanding and useful ones in 
the doomed warrior, and, at the same 
time, having got at the bottom of the 
mutual passion which exists between 
him and his ward, Julie, takes the sud- 
den resolution of consenting to their 
marriage, and thereby securing the 
services of De Mauprat for ever. 


« The very man 
To = bog purpose—ready, frank, and 
' 


( Rising, and earnestly ). 

Adrien de Mauprat, men have called me 
cruel ;— 

Iam not ;—I am just /—I found France 
rent asunder,— 

The rich men despots, and the poor ban- 
ditti;— 

Sloth in the mart, and schism within the 
temple ; 

Brawls festering to Rebellion ; and weak 
Laws 

Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 

I have > aes France ; and, from the 
ashes 
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Of the old feudal and decrepit carcase, 


Civilization on her luminous wings 

Soars, pheenix-like, to Jove !-- What was 
my art? 

Genius, some say,—some, 
Witchcraft some. 

Not so ;--my art was Justice !—Force 
and Fraud 

Misname it cruelty—you shall confute 
them ! 

My champion you! You met me as your 
foe, 

Depart my friend—you shall not die.— 
France needs you. 

You shall wipe off all stains,—be rich, be 
hondur’d, : 

Be great. ——” 


Fortune. 


He affects at the same time to resent 
his addresses to Julie. 


« IT know all! 
Thou hast dared to love my ward—my 
charge. 
DE MAUPRAT. 
As rivers 
May love the sunlight—basking in the 
beams, 
And hurrying on !— 
RICHELIEU, 
Thou hast told her of thy love?” 


In short, after some rather cruel 
sport with the young chevalier, he 
sends him to speed his suit with his 
mistress, and calls in his confessor, 
Joseph, with whom he discusses mat- 
ters of state, religion, poetry, and 
treason, all in his own peculiar, dry, 
inscrutable, sneering way. 

De Mauprat and Julie being mar- 
ried the next morning, it now becomes 
the business of the conspirators to de- 
tach the former from Richelieu ; and 
Baradas, *in particular, sets about it 
with a double object. This:is managed, 
perhaps, not very dexterously. The 
king himself, it seems, entertains a 
tender, though lethargic, passion for 
the lovely bride, and Baradas makes 
use of this to have the sentence once 
more promulgated against the respited 
knight ; and moreover, a most embar- 
rassing interdict issued against any 
communication between the newly 
united couple except in the presence of 
the king’s delegates, until the church 
should be consulted as to annulling the 
marriage in due form. Armed with a 
letter to this effect, Baradas persuades 
the bridegroom that Richelieu has gra- 
tified at once his ambition and revenge 
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by giving him Juliehis ambition, by 
affording the accustomed facilities to the 
king by supplying his mistress with a 
nominal husband—and his revenge, by 
dishonouring his bitterest foe. De 
Mauprat is confirmed in his suspicions 
by seeing a royal carriage'take off his 
bride to the palace, and readily under- 
takes to assassinate Richelieu, promis- 
ing to meet the conspirators that night 
at Marion’s. 

The Cardinal, meanwhile, has heard 
rumours of the fplot through his-spies, 
but, though pressed to beware by his 
anxious confessor, he persists in making 
light of the affair, and trusts, as was 
his wont, to any means of prevention 
rather than the most obvious. 


« Bah! in poli 

We foil gigantic danger, not by gas” 

But dwarfs,——The statues of our stately 
fortune 

Are sculptured by the chisel_—_not the axe! 

Ah! were I younger—by the knightly 
heart 

That beats beneath these priestly robes, I 
would 

Have pastime with these cut-throate lo 
Yea,—as when, 

Lured to the ambush of the expecting 


foe, — 
I clove my pathway through the plumed 
sea | 


Reach me yon falchion, Frangois,-—not 
that bauble 

For carpet-warriors,—- yonder — such a 
blade 

As old Charles Martel might have wielded 
when 

He drove the Saraten from France. 

(Francois brings him one of the tong tio. 

handed swords worn in the Middle Ages.) 

With this 
I, at Rochelle, did hand to hand engage 
The stalwart Englisher,—no mongrels, 


boy, 
Those icland mastiffs,—_mark the nobche. 
a deep one— 
Ais casque made here,—I shore him to 
the waist ! 
A toy—a feather—then ! 
( Tries to wield, and lets it fall.) 
You see a child could 
Slay Richelieu, now. 
Francois (his hand on his deilt). 
But now, at your command 
Are other weapons, my good Lord, 
RICHELIEU (who has seated himself as to 
write, lifts the pen). 
Troe,—ruis! 
Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
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The pen is mightier than thesword. Be- 
_ 


The arch-enchanter’s wand!—itself a 
nothing !— 

But taking sorcery from the master-hand 

To paralyse the Cresars—and to strike 

The loud earth breathless !—Take away 
the sword— 

States can be saved without it !” 


Joseph is dismissed, and there is in- 
troduced, as one of his spies, no other 
than Marion de Lorme herself. By a 
judicious admixture of authority, gal- 
lantry, and largesses, Richelieu has 
made her completely his creature, and 
she now, having promised the conspi- 
rators to provide a trusty person to 
take charge of the despatch to Bouil- 
lon, comes to know from Richelieu who 
that trusty person shall be. Frangois, 
a young follower of the Cardinal’s, is at 
once commissioned to attend the insi- 
dious lady, and, having once got hold 
of the important document, to bring it 
straight to his eminence. 

In the meantime Huguet, a soldier, 
who takes a prominent part in the 
schemes of Richelieu, happens to over- 
hear him use some expressions touch- 
ing himself, which as they show the 
hollowness of his professions towards 
him, work in his mind the spirit of 
vengeance to such a degree, as to 
cause him, by making use of the Car- 
dinal’s commission for the selection of 
twenty trusty men to guard his person 
at the castle of Ruelle, whither he 
goes that night for safety, to take this 
opportunity of joining the conspirators, 
and speed their worst plans, by collect- 
ing the guard out of the band assem- 
bled at Marion’s. Hence, as we ar- 
rive at the commencement of the third 
act, we have Richelieu completely 
hemmed in, his life not only plotted 
against by the original conspirators, 
but thirsted for by him whom he con- 
sidered his most devoted friend, while 
the guard, to whom he trusts for the 
security of his person, has been se- 
lected from amidst the ranks of his 
worst enemies. Such is the situation 
of this extraordinary being, as he is 
discovered at midnight in a chamber of 
his castle of Ruelle, reading. We 
cannot but think that there is some- 
thing in the commencement of the 
very eet and sublime soliloquy 
that follows, too closely resembling the 
familiar “ Plato, thou reasonest well,” 
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in its expressions as well as in the oc- 
cupation of the speaker to be quite 
reconcileable with our ideas of origi- 
nality—but letting that pass, we have 
no hesitation in giving the whole pas- 
sage as a proof of Bulwer’s powers, 
and a justification of the commenda- 
tions we bestowed upon this, his high- 
est effort. There are portions of it 
that would do credit to any writer of 
the present age, or even that which 
immediately preceded it. 


« ¢ In silence, and at night, the Conscience 
feels 

That life should soar to nobler ends than 
Power.’ 

So sayest thou, sage and sober moralist | 

But wert thou tried?—Sublime Philo- 
sophy, 

Thou art the Patriarch’s ladder, reaching 
heaven, 

And bright with beck’ning angels——but, 
alas ! 

We see thee, like the Patriarch, but in 
dreams, 

By the first step—dull-slumbering on the 
earth, 

Iam not happy !—with the Titan’s lust 

I woo’d a goddess, and I clasp a cloud. 

When I am dust, my name shall, like a 
star, 

Shine through wan space, a glory—-and a 
prophet 

Whereby pale seers shall from their aéry 
towers 

Con all the ominous signs, benign or evil, 

That make the potent astrologue of kings. 

But shall the Future judge me by the ends 

That I have wrought—or by the dubious 
means 

Through which the stream of my renown 
hath run 

Into the many-voiced unfathomed Time? 


Foul in its bed lie weeds—and heaps of 
slime, , 

And with its waves—when sparkling in 
the sun, 

Oft times the secret rivulets that swell 

lts might of waters—blend the hues of 
blood. 

Yet are my sins not those of crRCUMSTANCE, 

That all-pervading atmosphere, wherein 

Our spirits, like the unsteady lizard, take 

The tints that colour, and the food that 
nurtures? 

O! ye, whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil 
sands 

In the unvex'd silence of a student's cell ; 

Ye, whose untempted hearts have never 
toss’d 

Upon the dark and stormy tides where life 

Gives battle to the elements,—and man 
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Wrestles with man for some slight plank, 
whose weight 
Will bear but one—while round the des- 
perate wretch 
The hungry billows roar—and the fierce 
Fate, 
Like some huge monster, dim-seen through 
the surf, 
Waits him who drops ;—ye safe and for- 
mal men, 
Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish 
hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of the 
Great, 
Ye cannot know what ye have never tried! 
History preserves only the fleshless bones 
Of what we are—and by the mocking 
skull 
The would-be wise pretend to guess the 
features ! 
Without the roundness and the glow of life 
How hideous is the skeleton! Without 
The colourings and humanities that clothe 
Our errors, the anatomists of schools 
Can make our memory hideous ! 
I have wrought 
Great uses out of evil tools—and they 
Tn the time to come may bask beneath the 
light 
Which I have stolen from the angry gods, 
And warn their sons against the glorious 
theft, ‘ 
Forgetful of the darkness which it broke. 
TI have shed blood—but I have had no foes 
Save those the State had—if my wrath 
was deadly, 
Tis that I felt my country in my veins, 
And smote her sons as Brutus smote his 
own. 
And yet Iam not happy—blanch’d and 
sear’d 
Before my time—breathing an air of hate, 
And seeing daggers in the eyes of men, 
And wasting powers that shake the thrones 
of earth 
In contest with the insects—bearding 
kings 
And braved by lackies—murder at my bed ; 
And lone amidst the multitudinous web, 
With the dread, Three—that are the Fates 
who hold 
The woof and shears—the Monk, the 
Spy, the Headsman. 
And this is Power! Alas! I am not happy. 
(After a pause. ) 
And yet the Nile is fretted by the weeds 
Its rising roots not up; but never yet 
Did one least barrier by a ripple vex 
My onward tide, unswept in sport away. 
Am Iso ruthless then that I do hate 
Them who hate me? Tush, tush! I do 
not hate ; 
Nay, I forgive. 
the doom. 


The Statesman writes 
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But the Priest sends the blessing. I for- 
give them, 
But I destroy; forgiveness is mine own, 
Destruction is the State’s! For private 
life, 
Scripture the guide—for public, Machiavel. 
Would Fortune serve me if the Heaven 
were wroth ? 
For chance makes half my greatness, I 
was born 
Beneath the aspect of a bright-eyed star, 
And my triumphant adamant of soul 
Is but the fix’d persuasion of success, 
Ahf{—here !—that spasm!—again !— How 
Life and Death 
Do wrestle for me momently !—And yet 
The King looks pale. I shall outlive the 
King! 
And then, thou insolent Austrian—who 
didst gibe 
At the ungainly, gaunt, and daring lover, 
Sleeking thy looks to silken Buckingham, 
Thou shalt—no matter !—I have outlived 
love. 
O! beautiful—all golden—gentle Youth ! 
Making thy palace in the careless front 
And hopeful eye of man—ere yet the soul 
Hath lost the memories which (so Plato 
dream’d) 
Breath’d glory from the earlier star it 
dwelt in— 
O! for one gale from thine exulting 
morning, 
Stirring amidst the roses, where of old 
Love shook the dew-drops from his glanc- 
ing hair! 
Could I recall the past—or had not set 
The prodigal treasures of the bankrupt 
soul 
In one slight bark upon the shoreless sea; 
The yoked steer, after his day of toil, 
Forgets the goad and rests—to me alike 
Or day or night—Ambition has no rest? 
Shall I resign—who can resign himself? 
For custom is ourself ;—as drink and food 
Become our bone and flesh--the aliments 
Nurturing our nobler part, the mind—— 
thoughts, dreams, 
Passions, and aims, in the revolving cycle 
Of the great alchemy—at length are made 
Our mind itself; and yet the sweets of 
leisure— 
An honour’d home—far from these base 
intrigues— 
An eyrie on the heaven-kiss’d heights of 
wisdom— 
( Taking up the book.) 
Speak to me, moralist !—Il heed thy 
counsel, 
Were it not best 
(Enter Frangois hastily, and in part dis- 
guised, ) 
RICHELIEU (flinging away the book. ) 
Philosophy, thou liest ! 
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Quick—the despatch |_~Power— Empire ! 
Boy—the packet !” 


In examining this remarkable pas- 
sage with the care its pretensions call 
for, we find, after the first warmth of 
admiration has subsided, a cooler re- 
view bring out many things which 
challenge notice of a different kind. 
In the first place, we think the author 
unfortunate in having preluded a se- 
ries of reflections such as thesc, by the 
passage contained in the two opening 
lines. It appears to us that a great, 
though corrupted mind dwelling, in 
the silence of the night, on the sublime 
truths of an exalted philosophy, would 
be forced, for the moment at least, to 
admit conviction, and turn with loath- 
ing from the contemplation of a life, 
the tenor of which his higher nature 
eould never have approved. It is un- 
der such circumstances that a mind of 
the most ordinary strength feels the 
truth forced upon it, and, as at the 
gate of death, with shuddering makes 
its shrift at the Confessional of Con- 
science. Secrets, almost unapproach- 
able by the heart that conceals them, 
are eviscerated, and these secrets al- 
ways eontain in them the elements of 
true philosophy, and judge the indivi- 
dual by thefcode of right reason. Here, 
however, the great statesman, the 
scheming, but discerning Richelieu, 
meditating on the deep things of wis- 
dom, is made to doubt the truths he 
reads, because in his historical cha- 
racter his actions were uninfluenced by 
them. The historic keeping was un- 
necessary, and only destroys our in- 
terest in the inner nature of the man, 
by neglecting to exhibit that nature as 
naturally affected by what must influ- 
ence a soul not entirely divested of or- 
dinary human sensibility. He should 
not have been the less a man, because 
he was Richelieu. Most of the con- 
sequential feelings and impulses of our 
nature are not peculiar and special, but 
generic to the whole of mankind; and 
an author shows his power infinitel 
more in making a character mabewel, 
than original. Richelieu is made de- 
liberately to doubt what is almost a 
truism, because his actions were not 
squared to conform to it. He goes 
on in a Pharisaic strain to apolo- 
gize for his life to posterity, and by 
means of images and illustrations of 


exceeding vividness to show the mea- 
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gre means it has of judging of motives 
by actions. He then attempts to ex- 
cuse to himself the blood-sheddin 

which his conscience charges him with. 
He talks of his patriotism—a virtue, 
we cannot help thinking, which rarely 
appears as a witness when there is no 
party present but the heart and con- 
science, the accuser and the accused— 
and then falls once again into quermi- 
onious reflection, in which Richelieu 
and Nature, streams which, as we have 
seen, diverged a little at the beginning, 
once more unite, and make the solilo. 
quy perfect. The feeble strife between 
a half-awakened conscience, and a half, 
smothered worldliness—the sophistical 
distinction between the statesman and 
the priest, the political and the moral 
man, though perhaps carried a little 
too far, is, in its kind, natural. He 
feels a spasm, and instantly begins to 
calculate on the chances of life be- 
tween himself and the king, going for- 
ward to struggles and triumphs having 
their commencement after his death. 
He thinks of the queen, and, woman- 
like, reddens for a moment at a rival, 
and the sprete injuria forme. Hence, 
he heaves the irresistible sigh for de- 
parted youth, in a passage which, in its 
eloquence, forcibly reminds us of the 
Poet’s regret in the prelude to Faust: 


* Give me, oh! give me back the days 
When 1—I too—was young— 
Oh happy, happy time, above al! praise! 
When 


In every field, for me 
Its thousand flowers were blowing !” 
Anster’s Translation. 


Then comes the doubt, which ought 
not to have been started at first— 


“ Shall I resign? who can resign himself?” 


Here is the pith and marrow of the 
whole argument, and urged in the pro- 
per place, but it was a mistake to fore- 
stall it. Conviction of the truth of 
the philosopher's aphorism should have 


- slowly yielded to a train of habitual 


reflections, resulting in the maxim 
above, carried out as it is by some ad- 
mirably expressed sophisms of school 
philosophy. Now that he has the best 
of an argument, which his conscience 
knows to be false and hollow, he fol- 
lows nature again by dropping his 
arms and surrendering to the truth, 
which he knows must prevail in the 
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end. At this moment he is called for- 
eibly back to life; the messenger to 
whom he trusted for securing the de- 
spatch, and placing the conspirators in 
his power, bursts into the room. But 
here, alas! is another instance of the 
constantly recurring mistake of Bul- 
wer, who disappoints us in moments of 
the greatest excitement, by pieces of 

inful affectation. He could not leave 
it to the reader (or spectator) to infer 
what the next word makes manifest, 
but he must make Richelieu first apos- 
trophize a metaphysical personage as 
he casts down the book “ ep 
thou liest !” and then exclaim—“ quick, 
the despatch !” 

Let us not be supposed to be hyper- 
eritical in this last observation--we shall 
have oceasion to recur to this error 
more than once before we have done : 
it is, as we have said, constantly recur- 
ring, this foreing of characters to 
speak for themselves, and parade their 
feelings in the “ lam Sir Pandarus of 
Troy” style, without trusting to their 
own unconscious unfoldings, or the re- 
velations of others to develope them, 
the only way they are ever actually 
displayed. 

The despatch, the subject of so much 
anxiety, hag, it seems, scarcely been 
placed by the conspirators in the hands 
of Richelieu’s emissary, Frangois, when 
it is snatched from him at Marion’s 
door by De Mauprat, now breathing’ 
vengeance against his supposed be- 
trayer. Frangois, expecting imme- 
diate death on appearing before his 
master, is unexpectedly spared, and 
only commissioned by the statesman to 
recover.it as he values his honour ;— 
and it is now that Richelieu, once more 
alone, begins to feel overwhelmed by 
the working of the mighty and dan- 
gerous engimes he has put in action 
around him. At this moment Julie 
enters, bewildered and overcome. She 
has just escaped from the palace, where 
first the king has been urging his 
odious suit, and, on his failure, Baradas 
has endeavoured to make his own ad- 
dresses good, using as a means of 
loosening her hold on virtue the insi- 
nuation that her husband—De Mau- 
prat himself—has connived at the king’s 
suit, and facilitated the means of press- 
ing it. This completely overwhelms 
her, even while it strengthens her hor- 
ror of her courtly suitors, and of the 


position she is placed in ; and when she 
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is at last relieved from the presence of 
her tormentor, she immediately de. 
mands and obtains access to the queen, 
from whom she gains permission to 
quit the palace, and flies on the wings 
of terror straight to the feet of her 
guardian, the Cardinal, where she 
pours out her despair in very affecting 
and eloquent language, He endeavours 
to comfort her as he best can, and has 
just quitted the chamber with her, 
when De Mauprat enters it, bent on 
vengeance and slaughter. Richelieu 
returns, and a striking scene is pre- 
sented—the avenger, clad in mail of 
proof from crown to heel, and his in- 
tended victim, old, unarmed, sur- 
rounded by traitors instead of guards, 
and yet taking the tone of habitual and 
almost contemptuous command from 
the first moment, so as to make the as- 
sassin quail, even before he has time to 
reason with him. At last De Mauprat 
avows himself, and raises his arm to 
strike, when Richelieu exclaims, 


« To thy knees, and crawl 
For pardon; or, I tell thee, thou shalt 
live 
For such remorse, that, did I hate thee, I 
Would bid thee strike, that I might be 
avenged |— 
It was to save my Julie from the King, 
That in thy valour I forgave thy crime; 
It was, when thou—the rash and ready 
tool— 
Yea, of that shame thou loath’st—did’st 
leave thy hearth 
To the polluter—in these arms thy bride 
Found the protecting shelter thine with- 


held. 
( Goes to the side door, ) 
Julie de Mauprat-—Julie! 
Enter Julie. 
Le! my witness!” 


An explanation ensues, and De 
Mauprat, once more devotedly the 
Cardinal’s, reveals with emotion the 
imminenee of his danger, surrounded 
as he is with armed foes, who have 
complete possession of ‘the castle, and 
are led by Huguet himself. In this 
predicament we can pardon the Cardi- 
nal much more readily than the author, 
for making use of a trick, pretty nearly 
as natural, and quite as necessary as 
that suggested by Dangle in the 
Critic, “ exeunt kneeling.” Sir Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, in the person of Mauprat, 
makes the Cardinal deliberately lie 
down on a bed, and marches the con- 
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spirators by, each of whom is intended 
to be, and of course is, able to swear 
on atable that he has seen with his 
own eyes the mangled corpse of the 
obnoxious minister. We can fancy the 
chuckling of the trio, De Mauprat, 
Julie, and my lord Cardinal, as the 
latter rises safe and sound from his 
“gory bed,” and peeps after the ex- 
ulting rascals roystering home in the 
moonlight. 

Huguet proceeds at once, of course, 
to Orleans and Baradas with the news 
of the assassination. 


« My Lords, 
The deed is done. Now, Count, fulfil 
your word, 
And make me noble! 
BARADAS. 
Richelieu dead ?—art sure ? 
How died he? 
HUGUET. 
Strangled in his sleep :—no blood, 
No tell-tale violence. 
BARADAS, 
Strangled ? monstrous villain ! 
Reward for murder! Ho, there! 
[ Stamping. 
Enter Captain, with five Archers. 
HUGUET. 
No, thou durst not! 
BARADAS. 
Seize mn the ruffian—bind him—gag him! 


To the Bastile ! 
HUGUET. 
Your word—your plighted faith ! 
BARADAS. 
Insolent liar !—ho, away ! 
HUGUET. 
Nay, Count ; 
I have that about me, which 
BARADAS. 
Away with him! 
[Exeunt Huguet and Archers. 
Now. then, all’s safe; Huguet must die 
in prison.” 


This is well done, and unites nature 
to a moral with a force, that is rarely 
discoverable in this author's produc- 
tions. How rarely, indeed, are they 
separated in reality! A strict attention 
to her movements, a rigid adherence 
to her rules, and the morale is as sure 
to discover itself, as ultimate reward 
to follow virtue. Authors know this, 
but the difficulty lies, not in being 
moral, but in being natural ; it is this 
height that is inaccessible to any 
flight less powerful than that of genius : 
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once the proper altitude is attained, all 
the clouds that obscure the face of 
moral justice are beneath it. 

The king is languidly concerned to 
hear of Richelieu’s death. He has 
always looked upon him as a necessar 
evil, and seems to feel about as muc 
personal relief as political embarrass- 
ment from the event. 

It becomes evident before this stage 
of the piece, that the denouement is to be 
brought about through the medium of 
the despatch, We have “ the despatch,” 
tolled ever and anon in our ears, as it 
may be supposed the last vibration has 
begun to be inaudible, and care is 
taken that we shall never forget for an 
instant what pains his Eminence’s spy, 
Francois, is taking to redeem his honour 
and get hold of it. No sooner has the 
king passed on through the gardens of 
the Louvre, than this youth appears, 
anxiously searching for De Mauprat, 
whom he has discovered to be the per- 
son who snatched the precious docu- 
ment from his hands at the porch of 
Marion’s house. 

The very individual he is on the 
look out for, just crosses his path, 
himself burning with vengeance against 
Baradas, whom he considers the origin 
of all his misfortunes, and prepared to 
attack him, 


+ __—— Albeit the King 
Should o’er him cast the purple!” ; 


Frangois has already asked the ques- 
tion, and Mauprat is on the point of 
answering him, when Baradas appears ; 
and the infuriate husband, leaving the 
word unsaid, rushes on his foe. They 
are separated by the king himself, who 
on hearing it is De Mauprat, orders 
him to the Bastile, under a writ which 
Baradas has already induced him to 
sign. Just at this moment, when the 
king is in the act of exercising the 
first piece of authority he had ven- 
tured upon since his fancied emancipa- 
tion from the surveillance of his mi- 
nister, the gates open, and Richelieu 
enters, with Joseph, and his customary 
guard. The king, however, prompted 
by the Orleans party, and urged by his 
wishes as to Julie, declares his inten- 
tion of governing for himself for the 
future, and in despite of the haughty 
and impassioned eloquence of his old 
servant, who narrates the attempt at 
assassination of the preceding night, 
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and the service done him by De Mau- 
prat, persists in sending the unhappy 
knight to prison, though not before 
Frangois has contrived to ascertain 
that the despatch is in Huguet’s pos- 


session. 


« Enough ! 

Your Eminence must excuse a longer au- 
dience, 

To your own palace:—For our confer- 
ence, this 

Nor place—nor season, 

RICHELIEU. 
Good my liege, for Justice 

All place a temple, and all season, sum- 
mer ! 

Do you deny me justice? Saints of 
Heaven | 

He turns from me! 
justice ? 

For fifteen years, while in these hands 
dwelt Empire, 

The humblest craftsman—the obscurest 
vassal— 

The very leper shrinking from the sun, 

Tho’ loathed by Charity, might ask for 
justice ! 

Not with the fawning tone and crawling 
mien 

Of some I see around you—Counts and 
Princes— 

Kneeling fer favours ; but, erect and loud, 

As men who ask man’s rights! my liege, 
my Louis, 

Do you refuse me justice—audience even, 

In the pale presence of the baffled Mur- 
ther? 


Do you deny me 


LOUIS. 


Lord Cardinal—one by one you have se- 
ver’d from me 

The bonds of human love, 
dear 

Mark’d out for vengeance—exile or the 
scaffold, 

You find me now amidst my trustiest 
friends, 

My closest kindred ; you would tear them 
from me; 

They murder you forsooth, since me they 
love. 


All near and 


Eno’ of plots and treasons for one reign ! 


Home! Home! and sleep away those 
phantoms ! 
RICHELIEU. 
Sire! 
I——patience, Heaven! sweet Heaven ! 
Sire, from the foot 
Of that Great Throne, these hands have 
raised aloft 
On an Olympus, looking down on mortals 
And meortieg’t by their awe—before the 
oot 
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Of that high throne—-spurn you the 
grey-hair'd man, 
Who gave you empire---and now sues for 


safety ? 


LOUIS. 
No :---when we see your Eminence in 
truth 
At the foot of the throne---we’'ll listen 
to you.” 


The king departs, and the minister 
learns for the first time what it is to 
baffled in an object. 

Meantime Julie hears that her 
lover-husband is in the Bastile, and 
in the next scene, displays to her 
worldly and wondering guardian, 
with what willingess the devotedness 
of genuine affection can forego every 
earthly comfort, and brave every 
earthly suffering to console, support, 
and benefit the beloved object. As 
she rushes in, he exclaims, 


“ What dost thou here? 
Home! 
JULIE. 
Home! is Adrien there? you’re dumb, 
yet strive 
For _ ; I see them trembling on your 
ip, 
But choked by pity. 
truth ! 
Seized—the Bastile—and in your presence 
too! 
Cardinal, where is Adrien? 
saved 
Your life :---your name is infamy, if wrong 
Should come to his ! 
RICHELIEU. 
Be sooth’d, child. 


JULIE. 


It was truth—all 


Think---he 


Child no more; 
I love, and I am woman! 
RICHELIEU. 
Whither wouldst thou ? 
JULIE. 
Stay me not. Fie! I should be there 
already. 
1 am thy ward, and haply he may think 
Thou’st taught me also to forsake the 
wretched ! 
RICHELIEU. 
T’ve fill’d those cells---with many---traitors 
all. 
Had they wives too? 
Power, are solemn! 
Poor sufferer !---think’st thou that yon 
gates of woe 
Unbar tolove ? Alas! if love once enter, 
’Tis for the last farewell; between those 
walls — 


Thy memories, 
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And the mute grave---the blessed house- 
hold sounds 
Only heard once---while, hungering at the 
door, 
The headsman whets the axe, 
JULIE. 
O, mercy | mercy ! 
Save him, restore him, father! Art thou 
not 
The Cardinal-King? the Lord of life 
and death--~ 
Beneath whose light, as deeps beneath 
the moon, 
The solemn tides of Empire ebb and flow ? 
Art thou not Richelieu ? 
RICHELIEW. 
Yesterday I was !--- 
To-day, a very weak old man !” 


In the midst of her agony, a mes- 
senger from the king arrives, directed 
to pray the presence of Madame de 
Mauprat— Richelieu refuses to give her 
up, and is departing with her, when 
Baradas and De Beringhen appear on 
the king’s part, putting the mandate in 
a more peremptory form. Richelieu, 
finding the Minister no longer avail, 
assumes the Cardinal. 


«* Mark, where she stands !---around her 
form I draw 
The awful circle of our solemn church ! 
Set but a foot within that holy ground, 
And on thy head---yea, though it wore a 
crown--- 
I launch the curse of Rome! 
BARADAS. 
I dare not brave you !” 


The fact is, the despatch goes be- 
tween Baradas and his rest, and the 
idea that it may be in the Cardinal’s 
hands paralyses his energies, in pro- 
portion as the hope that it wil? be, sus- 
tains the Ex-minister’s. 

The fifth act commences with the 
recovery of this same despatch by 
Francois, who, admitted into the Bas- 
tile, disguised as Huguet’s son, finds 
very opportunely that Messire De Be- 
ringhen is there for the same purpose, 
so that he has only to waylay the 
worthy conspirator as he comes out 
with the damning document, to “ re- 
trieve his honour,”’ and secure the de- 
nouement of the play. 

In the mean time, the king has for- 
mally installed the Orleans party in 
office, and is about to sign the warrant 
for De Mauprat’s execution, under the 
idea that it is only to be hung im ter- 
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rorem over him, when Julie herself is 
announced. The king receives her 
with courtesy. 


« What would’st thou? 
JULIE. 
A single life. You reign o’er millions, 
What 
Ts one man's life to you? and yet to me 
’Tis France---’tis earth---’tis everything | 
a life-.- 
A human life---my husband's 
Louis, (aside). 
Speak to her, 
I am not marble,---give her hope---or--- 
BARADAS. 
Madam, 
Vex not your King, whese heart, too soft 
for justice, 
Leaves to hig ministers that solemn 
charge.” 


The new minister now takes ad- 
vantage of the king’s injunction to 
urge his own suit, and, exhibiting 
the death warrant, hints to the lad 
that he has the power of cnn 
ling it. This scene is admirably ma- 
naged throughout, and we would 


gladly give it entire, if our limits would 


permit it. She appeals once more to 
the king, who placidly recommends 
her to consent to have the marriage 
annulled, and, by wedding with Bara- 
das, give him the saan of cast. 
ing himself at her feet, In the midst 
of her despair and bewilderment, Ba- 
radas stamps his foot, and De Mauprat 
himself is brought in guarded, and 
placed before her. 


‘© Adrien, speak ! 

But say you wish to live /.--if not your 

wife, 
Your slave,---do with me as you will ? 

DE MAUPRAT. 
Once more !--~ 

Why this is mercy, Count! Oh, think, 

my Julie, 
Life, at the best, is short---but love im- 

mortal ! 

BARADAS (taking Julie’s hand). 
Ah, loveliest--- 
JULIE. 
Go, that touch has made me iron. 

We have decided---death! 

BARADAS (to De Mauprat). 

w, say to whom 

Thou gavest the packet, and thou yet shalt 

live, 

DE MAUPRAT. 

I'll tell thee nothing! 
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BARADAS. 
Hark---the rack ! 
DE MAUPRAT. 
Thy penance 
For ever, wretch |-.- What rack is like the 
conscience 2 
JULIE. 
I shall be with thee soon, 
BARADAS (giving the writ to the Officer.) 
Hence, to the headsman.” 


The doors are thrown open, and 
Richelieu enters, pale and feeble, with 
his whole retinue, together with three 
secretaries of State, with their attend- 
ants, papers, &c., and he once more 
makes a formal request for De Mau- 
prat’s life. It is refused by Baradas, 
and Richelieu, appearing like a dying 
man, acquaints the king that he will 
forestall his wishes, and resign his of- 
fice. He has the secretaries, he says, 
in attendance, 


< = to render up 
The ledgers of a realm.” 


and then drops back on a sofa, as 
if in the last agonies. The secre- 
taries advance in turn, and relate 
the condition of their several depart- 
ments, with the actual state of 
domestic policy and foreign relations, 
exhibiting the vigour and efficiency of 
Richelieu’s management ; and, in ad- 
vising on the present juncture in each, 
the king himself unable, to suggest any 
thing decisive, and applying to those 
about him for advice, discovers not 
without uneasiness, the utter incapacity 
of his new minister, made ridiculously 
manifest as it is by the few observations 
Richelieu contrives to throw in as they 
proceed. This interlude is confessedly 
borrowed from a chapter in Cing Mars, 
and is very appropriately and strikingly 
brought in in this place. Just as the 
third secretary has produced from his 
portfolio the secret correspondence, in- 
cluding a list of spies, assassins, schemes 
against the royal person, (which last 
item at once arrests the attention of 
the king,) Frangois steals in behind 
Richelieu, bleeding, and gives him the 
Despatch, just in time for him to place 
it amongst the other papers of this sort 
in the hands of the king. 


Louis (reading). 
“To Bouillon—and sign’d Orleans |— 
Baradas, too !—league with our foes of 
Spain !— 


Lead our Italian armies—-what! to Paris! 
Capture the King—my health requires 
repose— 
Make me subscribe my proper abdica- 
tion— 
Orleans, my brother, Regent !—.Saints of 
heaven ! 
These are the men I loved! 
Richelieu !—Lord Cardinal! *tis I re- 
sign !— 
Reign thou ! 
JOSEPH. 
Alas! too late !—he faints ! 
LOUIs. 
Reign, Richelieu! 
RICHELIEU ( feebly). 
With absolute power ?—— 
LOUIS. 
Most absolute!—Oh! live! 
If not for me—for France !— 
RICHELIEU. 
France! 
LOUIS. 
Oh ! this treason !— 
The army — Orleans— Bouillon — Hea- 
vens !—the Spaniard !— 
Where will they be next week !. 
RICHELIEU (starting up). 
There,—at my feet !” 


In fact, that tonic, Power, makes a 
complete cure of the Cardinal, who, 
the moment before almost iz articulo, 
now issues prompt orders to the se- 
cretaries in their several departments, 
directs that the duke de Bouillon be 
arrested at the head of his army, dis- 
misses Baradas to the Bastile, banishes 


de Beringhen, civilly gives his econgé 
to Orleans, and finally destroys De 
Mauprat’s death warrant with his own 


hands. 
The king remarks, naturally enough, 


“One moment makes a startling eure, Lord 
Cardinal !” 


but, the historical fact is, as we are in- 
formed in a note, this strange man has 
been known to be one moment so “ semi 
mort,” that he seemed about to give up 
the ghost, and the next, full of anima- 
tion, energy and life. Julie and De 
Mauprat, of course, are once more made 
happy, and the play concludes with a 
beautiful passage, the image and senti- 
ment of which, we are told, are 
borrowed from one of Richelieu's own 
writings :-—~ 
RICHELIEU. 
“« Alas! 

Our glories float between the earth and 

ea ven 
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Like clouds which seem pavilions of the 


sun, 
And are the playthings of the casual 
wind; 


Still, like the cloud which drops on unseen 
crags 


The dews the wild flower feeds on, our 
ambition 

May from its airy height drop gladness 
down 

On unsuspected virtue ;—and the flower 

May bless the cloud when it hath pass’d 
away!” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DEVOTION—-THE ORDER OF CARMEL, AND THE SCAPULAR OF 
DR. STOCK.* 


Wirn the character and genius of the 
devotion common among Roman Ca- 
tholics, Protestants are but too little 
acquainted. We hear, indeed, of their 
long prayers, their various repetitions, 
their invocations of saints, their hom- 
age to images, and their painful and 
rigid austerities ; we believe something 
too of the evasions by which they es- 
cape the requisitions of true piety, by 
complying with the imposed penances 
of superstition ; but, after all, after 
every allowance for the additions they 
have made, after every deduction of 
the doctrines they hold, which we re- 
ject, we are accustomed to believe 
that, in the main, the Christianity 
which they hold is the same as our 
own, that the Christian history which 
is received by them is that which we 
believe to be true, that the person- 
ages and incidents of that history are 
known to them as they are to us, how- 
ever different, in some respects, may 
be the deductions which they may de- 
rive from the story. This, we regret 
to say, is very far from being the case. 
The Christian history of the Roman 
Catholic is degraded into a demi- 
Christian mythology, which bears but 
avery indistinct resemblance to the 
story of the Bible—a mass of fictions, 
founded, indeed, on the scriptural nar- 
rative, but utterly and entirely unlike 
it—so unlike, indeed, that but for the 
names we never could recognize our ve- 
nerable acquaintances of the holy Scrip- 
tures—a mythology bearing probably 
the same relation to the events recorded 
in the Bible as Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
do to the real history of antiquity. 


For instance, it will probably sur- 
prise many of our readers to know 
that there are thousands, and ten thou- 
sands of our countrymen, and these too 
the comparatively educated, who be- 
lieve that Elijah, the prophet, was the 
founder and first general of the Car- 
melite order of monks—that he was 
succeeded by Elisha, who was suc- 
ceeded by Jonadab the son of Rechab, 
and the prophet Jonas—that the Bles- 
sed Virgin was educated by these 
monks, and that the order has con- 
tinued without change to the present 
day. 

Yet all this, and much more than 
this, is actually believed by the reading 
portion of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. We purpose to introduce to 
our readers a little work of high cha- 
racter and extensive circulation among 
them; a work which, with others of 
its class, displaces the holy Scriptures 
as the religigus reading of Roman Ca- 
tholics. It may, perhaps, be neces- 
sary solemnly to pledge ourselves, that 
the work is a genuine one; indeed, we 
believe, there is little difficulty in pur- 
chasing it at any of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Seshcinie 

On the nature and history of the 
different religious orders in the Church 
of Rome, it is not our intention now 
to dwell. The order of Carmelites to 
which this little treatise refers, is one 
that embraces within itself a large 
mass of the population of this coun- 
try. It is not, perhaps, known to many 
of our readers, that all the religious 
orders of the Church of Rome admit 
of lay associates. It is said, we be- 


* A short Treatise on the Antiquity, Institution, Excellency, Indulgences, Privi- 
leges, &c. of the most Famous and Ancient Confraternity of our Blessed Lady of 
Mount Carmel, commonly called The Scapular: with a brief account of the Design, 
Rules, and conditions thereof. To which are added a short Relation of some of the 
many notable Miracles wrought by Divine Power in favour of them that were vested 


with that honourable and sacred Badge. 


Also, the Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


18mo. Dublin: Grace and Son, 45, Capel-street; 1833, 
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lieve with truth, that a high legal 
functionary in Ireland is a lay asso- 
ciate of the order of Jesuits; to the 
same order belongs another distin- 
guished Roman Catholic gentleman, 
lately advanced to a high office under 
the crown. The order of Mount 
Carmel, or of the Scapular, (of which 
more anon,) is by far the most preva- 
lent in Ireland. Its members are dis- 
tinguished by wearing a small bit of 
cloth called a scapular, tied round their 
neck, and falling down over the breast 
or shoulders; this once put on, is 
never taken off during life, and pos- 
sesses a miraculous power to preserve 
from sin and danger, and from eternal 
damnation. Of the hold which this 
superstition has got upon the minds of 
the people, it is difficult for those who 
have not witnessed its indications to 
form an idea. We are sure that the 
history of St. Matthew, of the life of 
our blessed Lord, is by no means re- 
garded with the same feeling of vene- 
ration as the legends we are about to 
quote. 

Without further preface, we pro- 
ceed to quote from the little work be- 
fore us. The copy in our possession, 
fell accidentally into our hands, having 
been purchased at the sale of a de- 
ceased priest’s library ; but as we have 
already said, we believe, there is no dif- 
ficulty in procuring it at the printer’s, 
unless, indeed, in consequence of our 
exposure of its contents it may be con- 
cealed. 

To the writer we must accede the 
praise of sincerity ; he appears evi- 
dently in earnest, and seems implicitly 
to believe the wonders he narrates. Of 
his skill in the legendary lore of his 
church, we are scarcely competent to 
speak, but our readers will be able to 
form their own judgment of his know- 
ledge of Bible history. Be the merits 
or demerits of the history what “y 
may, it is, however, the work to whic 
the multitude of Scapularians through- 
out Ireland, are taught to look for the 
authoritative exposition of the history 
and principles of their order. Of his 
motives in undertaking the work, after 
a general declaration of the great ad- 
vantage of religious confraternities, he 
gives the following account :— 


“The singular prerogatives of this holy 
Confraternity of the Scapular, above all 
others, are first, that it is no human inven- 
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tion, but as the divines say, de jure Divino ; 
having its institution immediately from heaven, 
Secondly, that it is favoured with the singu- 
lar protection of the Queen of Heaven, who 
is the patroness and advocate of this Confra- 
ternity. Thirdly, that it hath the promise of 
eternal salvation. Fourthly, it avails much 
to abbreviate the expiating flames of Pur- 
gatory. Finally, ever since its first institu- 
tion it hath been favoured by Almighty God 
with many graces and miracles, insomuch, 
that by means of the sacred Scapular, the 
sick hath frequently been restored to their 
former health, persons bewitched, and pos- 
sessed by the devil, have been delivered. 
Women in travail have been miraculously as- 
sisted. This sacred habit hath also appeased 
violent tempests, when it hath been cast into 
the sea by those that were in danger, Briefly, 
it is known by daily experience, that tH® Sca- 
pular is a sovereign preservative and remedy 
against all the evils of this life, both spiritual 
and temporal ; insomuch that the devils many 
times have been heard to howl and cry most 
miserably, saying, wo to us, by reason of the 
sacred Scapular of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
of Mount Carmel. 


“ These are the motives that induced me 
to publish this little treatise on the effects of 
the holy Scapular, to the end that I might 
hereby communicate so great a treasure to the 
Catholics of England, to whom the devotion 
of the Scapular, or habit of the sacred Vir- 
gin seemed particularly to appertain, though 
at present they are totally ignorant of it. 
For of all the kingdoms of Europe, England 
was the first that admitted the religious men 
of the order of the blessed Virgin Mary of 
Mount Carmel, when the persecutions of the 
Saracens obliged them to fly from Palestine, 
their native soil. Secondly, it was to an 
Englishman that the sacred Virgin gave the 
Scapular with her own hand. Thirdly, the 
apparition of the blessed Virgin appeared in 
England, in the Carmelite’s Convent at Cam- 
bridge. Fourthly, it was in England that 
the Scapular wrought its miraculous effect. 
Finally, it was in England that the devotion 
of the Scapular had its beginning, the Con- 
fraternity of the most blessed Virgin being 
erected there before any other place in the 
world, with such a general concourse of peo- 
ple of all sorts, that even the king himself, 
Edward I., procured himself to be enrolled 
in it, together with Henry, Duke of Lancas- 
ter, Henry, Earl of Northumberland, and 
many others of the chief nobility. The de- 
votion and piety of our ancestors was con- 
tinued by their successors; and the English 
did ever signalize themselves by their singular 
affection towards the immaculate and ever 
blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and 
towards her holy order, and Confraternity 
of Mount Carmel, until the general revolu- 
tion of things, which happened during the 
reign of Henry VIII, when the nation 
banished true religion, and obedience to the 
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A did also banish all sentiments 
piety and devotion towards the most glo- 
rious of Angels. 

“To the end, therefore, that this holy 
Confraternity of the blessed Virgin, so an- 
cient and profitable a devotion may at least, 
after so long an exile, be revoked and called 
to its native soil, I will first of all declare 
briefly the origin, progress, and succession of 
the order of the Carmelites, to whom the 
Scapular was given by the blessed Virgin. 
Secondly, I will relate the institation of the 
Confraternity erected in this order for all 
sorts of persons who will receive the Scapu- 
Jar. Thirdly, the privileges, favours, and 
indulgences of this Confraternity shall be set 
down, together with the obligations of those 
that do enter into it. 

* _ of his infinite mercy grant that this 

r may succeed for his glory, to the 
honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, and 
Patroness of Mount Carmel, and finally to 
the eternal salvation of our souls,” 


The following account of the first in- 
stitution of the order will, we doubt not, 
bea novelty to some of our readers: — 


* The ancient and most famous order of 
the blessed Virgin, was begun and founded on 
the Mountain of Carmel, about nine hundred 
and thirty years before the coming of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; for which cause the 

of the order are commonly called 
Carmelites, taking their denomination, (as it 
hath happened to other orders, ) from the place 
where their institutes were first founded. The 
institator of it was the great prophet Elias, 
who three times made fire to come down from 
heaven to punish the idolaters ; who by his 
prayers, hindered rain for the space of three 
years—who was carried away in a fiery chariot, 
and is yet preserved alive, tocome and preach 
before the day of judgment, the faith of Jesus 
Christ, against Antichrist and his adherents. 

“ This holy prophet praying on Mount 
Carmel, (as is related, Kings iv. 18,) saw a 
little clond arise from the sea, which he knew 
from a prophetical notion to signify the glo- 
rious Virgin Mary, who was to spring forth 
out of the infected bitter sea of our corrupt 
nature without any corruption; and like an 
auspicious clond, being resolved with the 
force of the Holy Ghost's descent on her, she 
was to water this barren world with the 
heavenly dew of the expected Messiah. 
Wherefore, by the express command of Al- 
mighty God, he presently began to institute 
a religious congregation, which was to be de- 
dicated to the honour of this sacred Virgin, 
as itis at large related by John, the forty. 
fourth Patriarch of Jerusalem, de ortu mo- 
nachorum, chap, 32.” 


When it is recollected that the peo- 
pe who read this history, have not the 
ible in their hands, to compare with 
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it the account referred to in the book 
of Kings, there oan be no doubt what- 
ever, that they believe that reference 
to Kings, implies, that the whole story 
is to be found in the pages of the in- 
spired historian. Out author proceeds 
to give to the Carmelites thus insti- 
tuted by Elijah, all that is recorded in 
sacred or profane history about the 
sons of the prophets, or the Esseni 
among the Jews, along with much that 
is not to be found in any history, sacred 
or profane :— 


“ These disciples and successors of Elias 
are named in the holy Scriptures, sons of the 
Prophets. And they so much multiplied in 
a short time, that their glorious founder, be- 
fore his translation, (it is thought,) into the 
terrestial paradise, had the consolation to see 
convents erected in Bethel, Jerico, Gilgal, and 
Samaria ; as may be seen in the fourth book 
of Kings, chap. 2. 

* Elias been taken away in a whirlwind, 
Eliseus succeeded him; not only in the 
double spirit of prophesy and miracles, but 
also in the government of the prophetical 
order, as it is sufficiently expressed in the se- 
cond chapter of the fourth book ef Kings, 
which he much augmented by his authority. 
In 4 Kings, chap. 4, special mention is made 
of the miracles that he did in favour of those 
that lived in Galgala; and in the 6th chapter 
of the same book, we read how he went to 
erect a new house near the river Jordan, the 
order been grown so numerous, that their 
former houses would not satisfy to lodge them 
conveniently, 

* After the death of Eliseus, Jonas the 
Prophet is affirmed by many to have had the 
general government of the order. This Jonas 
was the son of the widow Serepta, in Sidon, 
whom St. Elias restored to life, and afterwards 
he was his follower and individual companion, 
bat according to others, Elias left the com- 
mand to Jonadah, the son of Rechab; and 
this is the cause that the sons of the Prophets 
are sometimes called in Seripture Rechabites, 
of whom you may see honourable mention 
made, Jeremy, chap. 35. But whoever go- 
verned, this is certain, that the successors of 
St. Elias remained on Mount Carmel until 
the coming of Christ, and even this very day 
they preserve in God’s church, in the person 
of the religious Carmelites, who, by heredi- 
tary and never interrupted succession, de- 
scended from them, as most grave authors 
that have written do affirm.” 


This short extract will enlighten our 
readers upon many points with which 
they are unacquainted; such as the 
translation of Elijah to the garden of 
Eden, and the fact, that Jonas the pro- 
phet was a general of the Carmelites. 
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The most curious point of the entire 
is, however, the parentage of Jonas. 
“Turs JonAS WAS THE SON OF THE 
wioow Sarepra, in Srpon, whom Elias 
restored to life.” We hope it is not 
necessary to tell our readers that 
Sarepta, or Zarephath, happens to be 
the name of a city in which the widow 
dwelt ; the good city, however, is here 
ut down as the mother of Jonas. 

pon what authority poor Jonas is 
identified with the boy whom Elijah 
restored to life, we are not told. Itis 
equally amusing to see how Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, is pressed into the 
service of the Scapular. The account 
of the Rechabites will be found in the 
85th chapter of Jeremiah, they were a 
tribe not of Jews, but of Kenites or 
Midianites. ‘* Modern travellers have 
discovered their descendants in a tribe 
of Bedouin Arabs, near Mecca. They 
continue to obey to this day the in- 
junctions of Rechab. ‘To this mo- 
ment they drink no wine, and have nei- 
ther vineyard nor field inseed, but dwell 
like loa in tents, and are wandering 
nomades. They believe and observe 
the law of Moses by tradition, for they 
are not in possession of the written 
law.’”* Thus furnishing in the long 
continuance of their pastoral life, a 
striking testimony to the truth of the 
promise unforgotten after the lapse of 
twenty-five centuries, “ Jonadab, the 
son of Rechab, shall not want a man 
to stand before me for ever.” 

This Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
the father of a fine family, and the 
ancestor of a whole tribe, is by the 
learned Scapularian set down as a 
monk—perhaps an appropriate exam- 

le of the celibacy of the Carmelite 
fathers. Certainly, however, we never 
expected to see the poor Rechabites 
identified with the Carmelite friars or 
the Seapularians. 

Among the Jews there was a sect of 
ascetics called the Essenes, and these 
again are identified with the order of 
Carmelites :— 


** These sons of the Prophets, (for as much 
as concerns their life and conversation, ) were 
80 alienated from the world, so assiduous in 
prayer, so rigorous in their mortifications, 

so exemplary and laudable in their actions, 
that from the sanctity of their lives, they were 
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in process of time named Esseni as Philo 
writes in his hook quod omnis prebus sit liber, 
and St. John Chrysostom, 45, in Act. Apost. 
by these words: Esseniid est sancti dicuntur, 
hoc enim vult nomen, Essenorum, a vite 
honestate. Others call them Assidui, and 
under this title mention is made of them, 1 
Mechab. 2, which name took its rise from 
their assiduousness, and constancy to God's 
service, according to the opinion of Lyranus, 
who says, assidui dicti sunt ad assiduante 
eultus divini. Joseph, the famous historian 
of the Jews, lib. 6. Amtiquit. cap. 13, says 
that they all observed rigorous poverty, and 
had all things in common; he makes mention 
of their chastity, obedience and silence. Plinus 
in the 5th book of his natural history, says 
the same; and speaking of their chastity, re- 
lates, it is a wonder that they should persevere 
80 many years without marriage or generfition, 
And also the Prophet Jeremy, cap. 35, saith 
much in praise of the Rechabites, for their 
poverty, obedience, and abstinence. Now 
that the Rechabites did appertain to the order 
and institute of Elias, ’tis learnedly proved by 
Lazena, tom, 1, anal ad annum mundi, 1189. 
Finally, Joseph, (the Jew, ) affirms that these 
Esseni, (as he calls them,) were in so great 
veneration among the people, for their ad- 
mirable virtues, and piety and perfection of 
life, that they were commonly esteemed to 
have something above human nature. And 
Herod himself, who was grown to that height 
of impiety, that he seemed to condemn all 
other things how holy soever, nevertheless he 
held these sacred persons in a great deal of 
honour and veneration: and this is the cause, 
(as I suppose, ) that when the rest of the Jews 
were led captives to Babylon, in the time of 
Nebuchadnezar, these devout successors of 
Elias were permitted to retain their ancient 
habitation of Mount Carmel, where they 
happily and religiously lived and preserved till 
that time whereon God choose to redeem the 
world, by the incarnation and death of his be- 
loved Son, whose Virgin Mother lived at 
Nazareth, three miles only distant from Mount 
Carmel; she did often visit these religious 
hermits, and honor them with her friendship 
and conversation, as the following chapter will 
relate.” 


At last, however, the time came 
when the goddess of the Carmelites 
was really to come to them. 


“This joyful news of our approaching 
redemption was by divine Revelation made 
known to some of the religious followers of 
Elias and Eliseus, then living in the solitude 
of Mount Carmel, who, (above all others, ) 
did most earnestly desire, and expect the na- 
tivity of that sacred Virgin, who was to be 


* Horne’s Introduction, vol. iii. p. 286. Wolff’s Missionary Journal, p. 257, Carnes’ 


Recollections of the Hast, pp. 95 and 96. 
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the mother of the desired Messiah, as they had 
been instructed by the holy Patriarch Elias: 
and it was kept as a certain tradition amongst 
them, that their order was founded in honor 
and imitation of the most pure and immaculate 
Virgin, who was to be the sovereign princess 
and protectress of it; so that they had reason 
to aspire after the time of her birth. These 
happy tidings of Christ’s approach was, by the 
sons of the Prophets, communicated to Em- 
erantiana, mother of St. Anne, and they gave 
her also assurance from heaven, that of her 
race should be born the Virgin, who was to 
be the mother of the Messiah. This motive 
induced her to embrace the state of marriage 
which before she rejected, and God Almighty 
was pleased in verification of what he had re- 
vealed to her by the religious of Mount Carmel, 
to bless her marriage with two daughters, Sobe 
and Anne; which Sobe was the mother of St. 
Elizabeth, of whom was born St. John Bap- 
tist; and St. Anne was the mother of the 
most sacred Virgin, Mother of God, St. Cyril, 
Palianidorus, Carthagena, and others, tom 1, 
Annals, 

St. Anne had her house at Nazareth, 
which is distant only three miles from that part 
of Mount Carmel, where the sons of the Pro- 
phet, (named Esseni or Assidui,) had their 
habitation. Wherefore the most blessed Virgin, 
together with her mother, were wont often- 
times to return thither; and by reason of 
their virtue and sanctity, she took a singular 
delight in conversing and discoursing familiar- 
ly with them. She instructed them in many 
things that concerned our Saviour ; she com- 
forted them in their adversities; she exhorted 
them to perseverance, and assured them of her 
assistance, protection, and prayers. On the 
other side, those hermetical fathers, knowing 
assuredly, that this was the Virgin whom the 
holy patriarchs, and Prophet Elias had fore- 
seen above nine hundred years before she was 
born, under the figure of a little cloud rising 
out of the sea, in the form of a man’s foot- 
step, and whom he had assigned for the advo- 
cate and protectress of their most holy order; 
they dedicated themselves wholly to her, as 
her perpetual servants, children, and devotees, 
considering her as the only refuge, advocate 
and mother of their congregation, Tritemius 
de laudibus Carm. cap. 7, Carthagena, and 
others. 

A little after the birth of our Saviour, 
St. Elizabeth, fearing the tyranny of Herod, 
who had slain many thousands of infants, she 
fled with her son, St. John Baptist, into the 
Desert, where he joined himself to the suc- 
cessors of Elias, and embraced the institute, 
as St. Ambrose expressly says, Epist. ad 
Varcel. cap. 14. From whom they being 
more fully instructed of the dignity and ex- 
cellency of the blessed Virgin, Mother of God, 
they much augmented their love and devotion 
towards her, and were the first of all mortals 
that built a chapel or temple to her honor 
while she was yet alive, about the year of our 
Lord 38, and that on Mount Carmel, near the 
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place where their father, St. Elias, had seen 
the little cloud mount up out of the sea, by 
which she was represented; and in this chapel 
they daily met, and there offered up their sa- 
crifices, prayers, and petitions to the divine 
Majesty, in honor, and under the invocation 
of the blessed Virgin, their mother ; singing 
continually their praises, and wr olly addicting 
themselves to her devotion ; fynereupon they 
were called brothers of thefblessed Virgin 
Mary, of Mount Carmel, which honorable 
title the sacred Queen of Angels has approved 
of by miraculous demonstrations, as shall be 
related in the chapter following.” 


We had always before understood 
from St. Luke that the first in- 
timation of her high destiny was 
conveyed to the blessed Virgin by an 
angel. Our author's testimony, how- 
ever, assures us that she had been 
long the patroness and queen of the 
good friars of Mount Carmel. He 
tells us, too, that the Carmelite friars 
were the men mentioned in the 2nd of 
Acts, as the “religious men at Jeru- 
salem of every nation under heaven.” 


“« The occasion of their being in Jerusalem, 
was, that they had there two convents; the 
one on the part of Mount Sion, which was 
called Milio, not far distant from the place 
where our blessed Saviour instituted the 
blessed sacrament; the other was in the gold- 
en port, which is the place where Joachim and 
Anne, father and mother of the blessed Virgin 
first met, and consented to their future 
marriage. To these two houses the sons of 
the Prophets that lived at Mount Carmel, and 
other places of Palestine, were wont to resort 
at certain times of the year, that they might, 
(according to the law of Moses,) observe the 
solemn feast of the Jews,” 


From the many miracles connected 
with this order, which our author re- 
cords, we will be able only to detail 


one or two. First, however, we must 
give an account of the Scapular. This 
is a sacred habit that is worn by the 
associates of the order, by the express 
command, and after a pattern furnished 
to one Dr. Stock, by the Virgin Mary. 
Dr. Simon Stock was an Englishman ; 
we make no doubt, although this is not 
recorded in our history, a relative of 
his worthy namesake, Dr. Simon Stock, 
member for Cashel, and whilome Scapu- 
larian candidate for the University. 
The account of the Scapular we must 
extract at length :— 


“But the ever blessed Virgin never favoured 
more her Carmelite order than when she gave 
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them her holy livery, or habit of the scapular, 
by which she declared them her domestics 
and favourites. The thing happened as fol- 
loweth : 

“In the year 1245, St. Simon Stock was 
chosen general of the order of the blessed 
Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel. This holy 
man was born in the county of Kent, the year 
1163. When he was twelve years of age he 
withdrew himself into a wood, where he lived 
for the space of twenty years in great austerity, 
and in the perpetual exercise of celestial me- 
ditations, having for his house the trunk of a 
hollow oak, from whence he was named Stock, 
and had for his food roots, herbs, and some- 
times bread, which a dog brought him in his 
mouth, especially on festival days. 

In this solitude, Simon received many 
supernatural graces from the Almighty God, 
and especially he enjoyed the familiar con- 
versation of the blessed Virgin, who, one day 
appearing to him, told him that shortly some 
religious men who were under her protection, 
were to come from Palestine to England, and 
that he should embrace their institute. 

“ This prediction of the sacred Virgin was 
verified in the year 1212, when Sir Richard 
Grey, and Sir John Viscoy, returning from 
Palestine with the English fleet, that was sent 
thither to succour the Christians against the 
Saracens, they brought with them from 
Mount Carmel, two religious men, Rodolphus 
and Yno, who admitted Simon into their 
order ; where he so well employed his time, 
that Anno Domini, 1245, he was chosen 
general of the whole congregation, which he 
governed with a great deal of prudence and 
sanctity until the year 1265, when visiting 
the convents of his order in France, he ended 
his happy days in the city of Bourdeaux, 
where he lies buried in the cloister of the 
Carmelite’s convent. 

‘Of this holy man, Molanus, in his Marty- 
rology, hath these words. In the city of 
Bourdeaux, the nativity of the blessed St. 
Simon Stock, Carmelite, who was singularly 
dedicated to the service of the glorious Virgin 
Mary, whose life doth give a lustre to the 
church of God, by the multitude of his mira- 
cles, His life was written by Monaldus, 
Rolandus, Bouchier, and Nicholas Harlom, 
the most renowned writers of his time; and 
this feast is celebrated by the order the 10th 
of May. 

“During the time that St. Simon was 
general, many persecutions were raised against 
our holy order ; some opposing its privileges, 
others disliking the honorable title which they 
enjoyed, to be called the brothers and sisters 
of the blessed Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel; 
and St. Simon suffered much for the defence 
of his order; all which, nevertheless, he at 
last overcame by the particular assistance and 
favor of the most sacred Virgin, to whom he 
had ever recourse in all his necessities, auth 


she, as a pious mother, never frustrated him 


in his expectations. But at last, seeing him- 


self decline by old age, and considering on the 
Vou XV 
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other side, that the enemies of the order did 
daily increase, he ceased not continual tears, 
to beseech the sovereign Empress of Mount 
Carmel, that she would not forsake her be- 
loved religious, but that she would vouchsafe 
to take it under her singular protection, and 
adorn it with her favors; seeing it was her 
order, which she had already honored with 
her sacred name, and was confirmed by several 
Popes, Honorius IIL., Innocent [V., Gregory 
IX., Alexander V. and others. He com- 
posed many prayers and anthems in honor of 
the glorious mother of God, which ejaculating 
very often with great fervor towards heaven, 
he deserved to be gratified with the precious 
pledge which he left to his posterity, the holy 
scapular of the blessed Virgin, received from 
her hands in the manner following — 


“ As he was upon his knees in the oratory, 
the most glorious Virgin, environed with 
celestial splendour in the company of many 
thousands of angels, appeared to him, and 
holding the sacred scapular in her hand, she 
said to him these words— Receive, most bes 
loved son the scapular of thy order, a sign 
of my confraternity, a privilege both to thee 
and to all Carmelites, in which he that dieth 
shall not suffer eternal fire ; behold the sign of 
salvation, a safeguard in danger, the covenant 
of peace, and everlasting alliance. 


“‘ Having said these words, she left the 
sacred habit in his hands and vanished. This 
happened on the 16th day of July, A.D. 1251, 
in the Carmelite convent of Cambridge, which, 
like that of London, went by the name of 
Whitefriars, so called, because of the white 
upper, garment that those religious do ordi- 
narily wear. But of this more shall be said 
in the chapter following.” 


This story of the pattern Scapular 
is devoutly believed by the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland. In 
every Roman Catholic print shop are 
to be seen rude drawings of the delivery 
of the sacred habit to Dr. Stock; the 
reality of the transaction is as un- 
questioned an article of faith as the 
truth of the Church; hundreds of 
thousands wear this mystic garb as 
the potent preservative against all dan- 
ger, and the sure passport to the favor 
of the Queen of heaven. And we are 
painfully conscious that there are many, 
even among educated Roman Catholics, 
who will feel a shrinking from our 


scepticism as from profaneness, if not 
blasphemy. 


It is from no wish to hurt their feel- 
ings that we thus write; but in duty 
to our country, to truth, to the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves, we feel 
bound to shew the legends that usurp 
the place of Christian instruction in the 
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practical teaching of the Romish 
Church. 

After the pattern miraculously given 
to Dr. Stock, the Scapulars are made 
and sold at every chapel in Ireland. 
The following is the way of proceeding 
to be admitted to the order : 


Those, therefore, that desire to put them- 
selves under the protection of the most imma- 
culate and ever Blessed Virgin Mary of Mount 
Carmel, and to enjoy the aforesaid privileges, 
by entering into the confraternity of the holy 
scapular, must first be admitted thereunto by 
some superior of the order of the Carmelites, 
or by some other religious of the same order, 
that hath commission from the superior to 
admit persons, The scapular must be blessed, 
and given with the prayers and ceremonies, 
which are designed for that purpose ; also, 
according to the laudable custom of our holy 
order, the names of those that receive the 
scapular are to be written down in the book 
of the confraternity. 

“The scapular must be made of cloth, 
serge, or other stuff, and not of silk, though 
it may be lined with silk, or embroidered with 
gold or silver, it must be of a brown or tawney 
colour—the reason of this is, because it is 
worn in honor of the most blessed Virgin 
Mary, of whom it is attested by Baronius, tom. 
1. annal Carthagenia, tom. 2. homin. 4. and 
by others, that she never wore silk but woollen, 
and that of the native colour—so Epiphanius, 
lib. 2. cap. 23, saith, the clothes she (the 
blessed Virgin) wore, were of the native colour, 
which doth appear by the veil of her head ; 
in this, therefore, it is meet, that the devoted 
children of the blessed Virgin Mary should 
imitate their good mother. 

“ We said even now, that when any one en- 
ters first into the confraternity, it is necessary 
that the scapular should be blessed; but if 
that comes to be lost or worn out, another 
may be taken, which need not be blessed. 

“The scapular is to be worn continually 
day and night, and never to be taken off till 
death ; also, it is good to be buried with it. 
The brothers and sisters may wear it about 
their necks—not in their pockets, or in their 
girdle, nor folded in their breasts—for it being 
& scapular, must be worn in the form of a 
scapular, that is to say, a vest, or habit, that 
hangs over the shoulders. 

“This and no more is required to be a 
member of the holy confraternity of our 
blessed Lady’s scapular, and to participate 
with the order of Mount Carmel in all the 
privileges above-mentioned ; except it be that 
which we speak of in the seventh chapter, so 

that to be a member of this confraternity, it 
is no way necessary to abstain from flesh on 
Wednesdays, or to say the office of the blessed 
Virgin, for this is done to enjoy the privileges 
of the Sabbatine bull. Neither is there any 

ion at all of saying seven Paters and 
seven Aves, which is only to gain the indul- 


gence granted by Paul V, But as I have 
already said, it sufficeth that the scapular be 
received lawfully, and worn devoutly without 
any other obligation. 


It will be observed, that the mere 
wearing of the Scapular is all that is 
necessary to enjoy the common pri- 
vileges of the order: any thing more 
is extra work, and will be paid for ac- 
cordingly. For instance, to enjoy the 
privileges of the Sabbatine Bull, harder 


conditions are imposed :— 


“1, They must observe chastity, every 
one according to his condition, which doth 
not hinder but that they may lawfully marry, 
but as long as they are married, to gain this 
privilege, it is necessary that they preserve 
themselves from all impurity; if they are 
married, they are not only to observe care- 
fully the fidelity and faith of wedlock, but if 
they are not engaged in that state, the virgin 
is obliged to preserve virginity, and the widow 
continency.” 

“2. If they be illiterate persons who cannot 
read, they must observe all the feasts of the 
church, and abstain from flesh Wednesdays 
and Saturdays throughout the whole year, 
except the nativity of our blessed Saviour 
happen to fall upon one of those days, for 
then they may eat flesh.” 


We must observe, that all Scapu- 
larians are not obliged to observe this 
rigorous fast on Wednesdays, or the 
other inconvenient restrictions neces- 


sary for the Sabbatine Bull. 


“Now, as for those that are well able to 
read, it is necessary that every day they say 
the great or little office of our blessed Lady, 
according to the custom of the holy churc 
which, if they perform, they may freely eat 
flesh on Wednesdays, and not be deprived, 
therefore, of any grace which the blessed 
Virgin hath promised to her favorites— 
wherefore it is a manifest error that some 
affirm, viz., that whosoever doth wear the 
scapular, is obliged to abstain from flesh on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays; whereas this 
obligation is only for them that say not the 
office of the blessed Virgin, and nevertheless 
are desirous to enjoy the privileges of being 
soon freed out of purgatory, as it doth evi- 
dently appear by the words of our blessed 
Lady to John XXII. and related by him 
in the Sabbatine Bull.” 


To meet the incredulity that might 
naturally exist as to the powers of the 


Scapular, our author thus argues :-— 


“ Wherefore I will conclude with what is 
related, 4 Kings, v. 13.. Naaman the Syrian, 
who was infected with leprosy, was told by 
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Eliseus the prophet: go and wash in Jordan 
seven times and thou shalt be clean; but he 
contemning to follow this advice, as a thing 
that would not at all avail him, was empha- 
tically exhorted thereto by his servant, in 
this manner: if the prophet had bid thee 
some great thing, thou oughtest to have done 
it; how much rather then, when he said to 
thee wash and be clean. I say the same at 
present, concerning the sacred habit of the 
scapular, If our blessed Lady had bid us do 
some great act, we ought todo it; how much 
rather then when she saith—wear my livery, 
and you shall not suffer eternal fire! If she 
had enjoined us to make great abstinence ; 
to undergo some rigorous mortification; or 
to undertake a long and tedious pilgrimage, 
with this condition, that we should be freed 
from eternal damnation—from the torments 
of purgatory, and from the many dangerous 
events which easily do befall us in this life— 
right reason would dictate to us, that we 
ought to attempt any thing for the obtaining 
of so great a good; how much more then, 
when she had annexed these and many more 
extraordinary graces, to the reception only, 
and devout wearing the holy habit of the 
scapular, with a final confidence in her holy 
protection? But you will, perhaps, with 
Naaman, object, what does such a weak thing 
avail us asthe scapularis? To this I answer 
with the apostle—1 Cor. i. 27. The weak 
things of the world hath God chosen, that 
he might confound the strong. He that 
made choice of this weak element of water to 
wash us from original sin, which is so deeply 
indicated in us by the prevarication of our 
first father, Adam, hath made use of the weak 
habit of the scapular to produce those ex- 
cellent effects which are mentioned in the 
chapter following: 


“Tt is no new thing to Almighty God to 
make use of the clothes and garments of 
saints, in order to the effecting of prodigious 
things. The mantle of our holy patriarch, 
St. Elias, divided twice the water of Jordan 
—4 King 2, The shadow of St. Peter did 


cure all diseases—Acts v. 15. 


“The handkerchiefs and napkins of St, 
Paul did drive away all evil spirits, and heal 
all sorts of infirmities—Acts xix. 12—never- 
theless, our Saviour did never so frequently 
concur with the relics of any saints, to the 
effecting of such like things, as he had done 
with the sacred habit of his Virgin Mother ; 
which he seems to have made choice of, that 
he may thereby demonstrate to the world, 
both the efficaciousness of her intercession 
and the height of her merits and glory. For 
during these four hundred years, ever since 
the time of St. Simon Stock, most miraculous 
and extraordinary things have been, and daily 
are done throughout the whole Christian 


world, by the intercession of the most blessed 
Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel, and by means 
of her sacred scapular. Wherefore, courteous 
reader, seeing thou hast at hand so easy and 
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efficacious a way of promoting, both by the 
spiritual and temporal goods, thou wilt, if 
thou art wise, forthwith make use of it, if 
thou dost not, it cannot be attributed but to 
thy negligence of that important affair of thy 
salvation, which thou oughtest principally to 
mind; and if thou comest at last miserably 
to lose thyself, God will have just cause to 
object against thee, what he objected against 
the Israelites.—Osea, xiv. 9, thy perdition 
is on thyself, 

“ The last privilege of those that are enrolled 
in the confraternity of the sacred scapular, is 
contained in these words of our blessed Lad 
to St. Simon Stock—Ecce signum salutis 
salus in periculis; and it is a perpetual safee 
guard from all manner of perils, as well by 
sea as by land; a protection and defence 
against fire, thunder, and lightning; many 
tempests have been appeased by the scapular ; 
many fires have been quenched ; many sorts 
of infirmities have been cured; grievous con- 
tagions have been overcome; the devils have 
been put to flight ; and it is the most speed 
and efficacious remedy against witchcraft, 
fascinations, and enchantments, that can be 
found. All this may be manifested by several 
examples. 

“If the pious reader desire to know of 
them particularly, he must repair to greater 
volumes, which treat of this matter. Amongst 
others, Lezana de Palron Marie, cap. 5, 9, 
and Theophilus Raymundus, of the society 
of Jesus, in the scapul. carthag. carm cap. 6, 
hath many examples of those that have been 
freed from the devils, ‘from fire, water, wild 
beasts, sickness, witcherafts, danger in child- 
bed, from pistol-shots, and many other ill 
accidents, by means of the scapular. But it 
may suffice to convince us, with how much 
reason Laurentius a Sancto Victore had 
said—happy are they that are clothed with 
the habit and mantle of the blessed Virgin; 
and so I conclude this devout treatise, which 
I dedicate to the glory of God.” 


Added to this history of the Scapu. 
lar, is a brief life of the Virgin Mary, 


from which we will present our readers 
with a few extracts. 


“The Virgin Mary was the most perfect 
model of all other virtues. St, Ambrose, in 
the beginning of his sacred book on virginity, 
exhorts virgins in particular to make her life 
the rule of their conduct ;~‘ Let the life and 
virginity of Mary,’ says he, ‘be set down 
before you as a looking-glass, in which ig 
seen the pattern of chastity and virtue. The 
first spur to imitation is the nobility of the 
master. What more noble than the mother 
of God? She was a virgin in body and 
mind, whose candour was incapable of deceit 
or disguise; humble in heart; grave in 
words; wise in her resolutions, She spoke 
seldom and little; read assiduously, and 
placed her confidence, not in inconsistent 
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riches, but in the prayers of the poor. Being 
always employed with fervour, she would have 
no other witness of her heart but God alone, 
to whom she referred herself, and all things 
she did or possessed. She injured no one, 
was benificent to all, honored her superiors, 
envied not her equals, shunned vain glory, 
followed reason, ardently loved virtue. Her 
looks were sweet, her discourse mi'd, her 
behaviour modest, Her actions had nothing 
unbecoming, her gait nothing of levity, her 
voice nothing of overbearing assurance. Her 
exterior was all so well regulated, that in her 
body was seen a picture of her mind, and an 
accomplished model of all virtues, Her 
charities knew no bound ; temperate in her 
diet, she prolonged her fasts several days, 
and the most ordinary meats were her choice, 
not to please the taste, but to support nature. 
The moments which we pass in sleep, were 
to her a time for the sweetest exercises of 
devotion. Jt was not her custom to go out 
of doors, except to the temple, and this 
always was in the company of her relations,’ 
&c. The humble and perfect virtue of Mary 
raised in St. Joseph the highest opinion of 
her sanctity, as appeared when he saw her 
with child. ‘This is a testimony of the 
sanctity of Mary,’ says St. Jerome, ‘that 
Joseph, knowing her chastity, and admiring 
what had happened, suppressed in silence a 
mystery which he did not understand.’— 
Another ancient writer improves the same 
remark, crying out, ‘O! inestimable com- 
mendation of Mary! Joseph rather believed 
her virtue than her womb, and grace rather 
than nature. He thought it more possible 
that Mary should have conceived by miracle 
without a man, than that she should have 
sinned.’ Yet this sanctity of Mary, which 
was a subject of admiration to the highest 
heavenly spirits, consisted chiefly in ordinary 
actions, and in the purity of héart and fervour 
with which she performed them.” 


Where so much information as to 
the life, and looks, and fasts of Mary 
has been obtained, we can scarcely con- 
ceive. No reference is given to St. 
Jerome, and we can scarcely believe 
the father answerable for all the non- 
sense that is put into his mouth— 
sees the flat contradiction of St. 

atthew in his account of the feelings 
of Joseph. 

One more extract, commenting on 
the visit of the angel, and we have 
done. 


“ The moment God had chosen her to be 
his mother, he exacted from her the most 
authentic proofs of an inviolable attachment 
to purity. Thus it is not in a crowd, or in 
idle conversation, but in retreat, that the 
angel finds her, It is not from the dis- 
traction of diversions and entertainments that 


he calls her aside to deliver his message, 
No; she is alone in her house with the door 
shut; and, as St. Ambrose says, ‘he must 
be an angel that getsentrance there.’ Hence, 
according to the same holy father, it waa not 
the angel’s appearance that gave her trouble, 
for he will not have it to be doubted but 
heavenly visions and a commerce with the 
blessed spirits had been familiar to her ; but 
what alarmed her, he says, was the angel’s 
appearing in human form, in the shape of a 
young man. (!!!) What might add to her 
fright on the occasion, was his addressing her 
in the strain of praise, which kind of words 
flattery often puts in the mouths of ill-design- 
ing men. (!!) And how few, alas! are able to 
withstand such dangers? But Mary, guarded 
by her modesty, is in confusion at expressions 
of this sort, and dreads the least appearance of 
deluding flattery. (!!) Such high commenda- 
tions made her cautious how she answers, till 
in silence she more fully considered of the 
matter, ‘ She resolved in her mind,’ says 
St. Luke, ‘ what manner of salutation this 
should be.’ Ah! what number of innocent 
souls have been corrupted for want of using 
the like precautions, Mary is retired, but 
how seldom now-a-days are young virgins 
content to stay at home? Mary is silent 
when commended, and answered not a word, 
till she had well considered what she ought 
to say; but now it is to be feared that young 
women never think so little as when they are 
entertained by flattery. Every soothing word 
is but too apt to slide over the ear to the 
heart; and who can tell what multitudes 
by their unweary methods suffer shipwreck 
of their modesty, and then of their purity. 
For how can this be long-lived, after having 
lost all its guardians? No, it cannot be, 
Unless a virgin be assiduous in prayer and 
spiritual reading, modest in her dress, prudent 
and wary in her choice of company, and 
extremely careful in the government of her 
eyes and tongue, when she happens to be in 
conversation with the other sex, there is but 
too much reason to apprehend that either 
her heart is already betrayed, or in danger of 
being vanquished by the next assault of her 
spiritual enemy. A dread of, and a speedy 
flight from all dangerous occasions, is the 
only security from virtue and innocence. 
Presumption wants no other tempter. Even 
Mary, though confirmed in grace, was only 
secure by this fear and distrust in herself.” 


If our readers recollect the pious 
language of the salutation of the angel, 
they will probably see but little ground 
for any modest alarm as to the nature 
of the object of his visit. 

We have done with our task, and 
our extracts from our author. They 
have been faithfully copied from a book 
enjoying immense circulation among 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. This, 
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and books like it, are the substitutes 
for the Bible. The wearing of a scapu- 
lar is substituted for the religion taught 
by the Gospel—the legends of Mount 
Carmel, and Dr. Stock, for the history 
of the Scripture narrative. It would 
be vain to attempt to describe the su- 
perstitious veneration with which the 
Scapular isregarded. This little book 
contains but the less monstrous of the 
fictions of popular belief. An un- 
written tradition abundantly fills up the 
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written gospel of the Scapularian ; and 
wonderful as are the legends we have 
quoted, we must remind our readers 
that these are intended for the edu- 
cated portion of our peasantry; into 
what monstrous fictions this mythology 
may be still further degraded in passing 
to the vulgar and utterly illiterate por- 
tion of the people, it needs some ac- 
quaintance with the superstitions of 
the Irish peasantry, even to form a 
guess. 


[As a fitting sequel to this article, we extract from Carleton’s “ Father Butler” 


the following Rhanh or pious hymn, in use among the peasantry. 


We believe 


it to be perfectly genuine ; a fact, indeed, for which Mr. Carleton’s authority is 


sufficient to vouch. 
than we have quoted above. ] 


The chronological mistakes are scarcely more ridiculous 


‘¢ THE BLESSED SCAPULAR. 


A holy Rhanh composed by St. Patrick, St. Colm-Kilh, an’ St. Bridged, and 
havin’ been lost to the faithful for centhries, aftherwards revealed to a blessed friar 


in a dhrame. 


« Och! St. Jozeph was a carpenther iv credit and renown, 
St. Pether was a fisher-man an’ lived in Jeroozlem town: 
St. Paul to be a tint-maker he willin’ly did choose, 
And in passin’ thro’ the Wildherness he made them for the Jews. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, an’ Jahn, 
Purtect the bed that we lie an. 
Whack! vanithee astore wuil boiroh orht! 


s*¢ When first the holy Scapular St. Abraham had got, 
He gave it to his daughter Madge, an’ she gave id to Lot, 
An’ Lot bein’ now a Carmelite, he gav’d id to his wife, 
Who for the mere refusin’ id had like to lose her life. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, an’ Jahn, 
Purtect the bed that we lie an. 
Whack ! vanithee astore wuil boiroh orht! 


« St. Augustus meetin’ Lot wan day, afore he was convarted, 
Begun to scoff the Scapular an’ all that Lot assarted, 
Bud, says Lot, says he, id’s plain that you’re an Antithrinitaarian, 
Bud afore you die, it'll come to pass that you’ll die a Scaperlaarian, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, an’ Jahn, 
Purtect the bed that we lie an. 
Whack ! vanithee astore wuil boiroh orht! 


Then came the flood for forty years, an’ swept away the arth, 
In which the chronicle does tell there was a mighty darth, 
Bud all this time the Scapular was never in the dark, 
Bekase that St. Mathoosalem he wore it in the Ark, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, an’ Jahn, 
Purtect the bed that we lie an, 
Whack ! vanithee astore wuil boiroh orht ! 


«¢ Then next upon this blessed Rhanh does come St. Simon Stock, 
Who the blessed Virgin did pronounce the flower iv the flock ; 
»T was he that first invinted id, as you may undherstand, 

And recav’d the blessed patthern from the Virgin Mary’s hand. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke an’ Jahn, 
Purtect the bed that we lie an. 
Whack ! vanithee astore wuil boiroh orht ! 
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When Jonas he sojourned in the belly iv the whale, 
*T was he that had the Scapular upon ’im I'll be bale, 
Duv ye think that af he hadn’t id the whale ’ud be so slack, 
As that he would be the customer to ever let ’im back ? 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, an’ Jahn, 
Purtect the bed that we lie an. 
Whack ! vanithee astore wuil boiroh orht! 


« Then glory to the Scapular, an’ may id never fail, 
May every wan that wears id be as pious as the whale, 
Whoever has the tooth-ache will meet a good reward, 
For if they ware the Scapular they'll never get it hard. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, an’ Jahn, 
Purtect the bed that we lie an. 
Whack! vanithee astore wuil boiroh orht ! 


« All pious Christhens that repate this Rhan wud thrue devotion, 
They need not be afeard iv all the wather in the ocean ; 
The blessed Virgin, too, will grant whatever they desire, 
An’ they’ll be always saved both from wather an’ from fire. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, an’ Jahn, 
Purtect the bed that we lie an. 
Whack! vanithee astore wuil boiroh orht !” 


A LEGEND OF ULSTER IN 1641, 


CHAPTER I, 


Wuewn the commissioners came over 


to Ireland, appointed by the govern- 
ment of King James the First of 
England, to apportion the confiscated 
lands of the rebel chiefs in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, to the London com- 
panies; many spirited individuals also 
obtained similar grants though of lesser 


extent. Among the latter persons 
who accompanied them, Sir David 
Fitzowen came to see his grant of a 
thousand acres, and bethink him of 
the expediency of making it altogether 
his future home, or appointing an 
agent to overlook its concerns, himself 
and his family enjoying the security 
and comforts of England, till a more 
settled state of things had taken place. 
But Sir David was an old soldier and 
considered that his property would be 
turned to better account, and become 
sooner valuable, by overlooking its 
settlement himself, and with the assis- 
tance of a proper agent, residing on or 
near the spot. 

Sir David therefore accompanied 
the king’s commissioners, and when 
his portion was pointed out to him, 
nought met his eyes for miles around 
but rugged uncultivated mountains 
and plains, tangled brakes, and deep 
morasses, without one wreath of curl 


ing smoke to point out the habita- 
tion of a human being, except as he 
stood on an insulated mass of basaltic 
rock, and looked eastward, where the 
possessions of the Macdonnell seemed 
to say that humanity was not quite 
extinct. Macdonnell alone retained 
his ancient residence of all the chiefs 
of Ulster for many miles around, for 
he alone had preserved his allegiance 
and proved himself a good subject, 
how different soever might have been 
some of his immediate ancestors. 
His Castle of Dunluce and its wide 
domain stood in solemn grandeur, 
overlooking and protecting the smiling 
expanse of cultivation amidst the 
barren waste. 

* Here, then,” said the knight, “is 
my lot cast.” And surely a more lovely 
outline of country never met the ken of 
mortal eye. The Bann flowed in rapid 
and troubled swiftness to its ocean 
bed, at a few miles distance, having 
just escaped the high reef of rocks 
which crossed its path, except where 
a deep, narrow channel suffered it to 
flow uninterruptedly through. The 
river was swoln by the torrents of 
rain which had continued to fall with 
more than accustomed violence in the 


early part of the month of August, 
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and was tumbling and tossing with 
rapid motion until it met the foaming 
and overwhelming waves of the ever 
restless ocean. The scene was lovely 
in the extreme, although desolate, 
almost, in the same proportion; and 
Sir David and his followers took pos- 
session of the apportioned tract with 
the delight of way-worn travellers, a 
spot which lacked nothing but manual 
labour and human habitations to ren- 
der it a perfect paradise. 

The outline of the country over 
which they looked was perfect in its 
combinations; they stood, as I said, 
on the summit of a huge mass of ba- 
saltic rock, and as Sir David cast his 
eyes around him, the gently swelling 
hills, the river winding its way to the 
bright and boundless sea, its southern 
shores confined by abrupt headlands, 
were easily traced in bold perspective 
many miles to the eastward, while to 
the west a loftier range of moun- 
tains terminated the prospect. 

* But,” said the old servant who 
attended Sir David, “neither beast 
nor body have shown themselves here 
for this many a year, I think.” 

“ And lucky may you be if they 
leave you in undisturbed possession of 
this land,” said the commissioners, 
who knew the chances of such a tract 
being, at no distant period, again the 
subject of dispute if not well guarded. 

Sir David Fitzowen’s experience in 
the uncertain tenure of property ob- 
tained as his was, made him bring 
with him some of his old soldiers, 
whose serviceable age was past, but 
who promised, from their long expe- 
rience, and well tried attachment to 
himself, to be good guardians of his 
future home, as tenants and house ser- 
vants. He knew it was necessary to 
place persons trustworthy in so dif- 
ficult a situation to guard against the 
incursions of the natives; but though 
his orders were strict to withstand 
claims from the wandering outcasts, 
he was equally positive in his com- 
mands that the powerless wanderers 
who came for food, medicine, or em- 
ployment, should never be neglected ; 
hoping thus to wear out the memory 
of hardships for which he was not 
otherwise accountable, although fol- 
lowing strictly in the course of re- 
tributive justice, he could not but 
deplore them. 

Never was a political measure so 
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fully justified, both by its antecedents 
and its consequences, as the plantation 
of Ulster. It terminated a period of 
misery and strife, for which no other 
adequate remedy could be found, and 
was the commencement of a period of 
order and tranquillity, unexampled in 
the rest of Ireland. From 1608, 
when the order passed, for the expul- 
sion of the chiefs and natives, to 1613, 
when the new settlement was made, 
the province might be said to have 
been desolate; nor were the final 
arrangements concluded until the date 
which fixed our friend Sir David 
Fitzowen amongst the settlers on the 
spot above noticed in the year 1620. 
Twelve years was a period one 
would think sufficient to have given- 
an altered tone of feeling to the 
remnants of a race affected by such 
a severe decree, particularly as the 
chiefs not swept away by their obsti- 
nate resistance to constituted autho- 
rities, had emigrated into foreign 
lands, and many with their followers 
were become loyal subjects of foreign 
powers. None had appeared among 
their ancient haunts; the lands were 
lying in their rank luxuriance of 
herbage, which no cattle browsed, 
and the towns with their ruined walls, 
in which no hearth had blazed; the 
churches unroofed, their doors and 
windows destroyed, and no signs that 
their hallowed precincts, either within 
or without, had been trodden on, or 
even the last rites of humanity to a 
departed friend been exercised by 
making for him here a grave. Such 
was the state of the province, par- 
ticularly near the devoted city of 
Derry, when Ulster was re-peopled 
by a new race of more peace- 
able subjects from other parts of the 
kingdom. Spirited individuals from 
Scotland, England, and Wales had 
grants of land, either as rewards for 
past services, or by purchase; and 
with the London companies who un- 
dertook so large a proportion of the 
northern settlements, formed a com- 
pacted body of strength which gave 
confidence and good hopes to the 
smaller undertaker: soon all was 
smiling and thriving around these 
colonies. Well cultivated and abun- 
dantly stocked farms, surrounded the 
newly repaired churches in the country 
districts, while large and populous 
towns sprang from the ashes of former 
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habitations, with renovated beauty and 
increased convenience, repeopled as 
they were by a new and motley race 
of inhabitants, mutually depending on 
each other for assistance in distress 
and danger, and mutually exercising 
the rites of hospitality with cheerful 
hearts throughout the province. 

Sir David Fitzowen was a widower, 
and the father of two sons, the eldest 
about ten years, and the youngest a child 
of little more than three, when he ac- 
companied the commissioners to Ire- 
land. He planned his own and his 
tenant’s residences, and of course left 
his children in England till he could 
ensure for them a more settled home. 
The eldest was placed at a good 
school, and the youngest under the 
care of an amiable young lady who 
had lately married one of Sir David’s 
early friends, and for whom he had 
procured the appointment to the little 
dilapidated parish church near where 
his own house was designed to be 
erected. Mr. Morgan, the clergy- 
man above mentioned, accompanied 
the commissioners, and the party 
who were appointed to apportion the 
church property, as well as that be- 
longing to the other settlers; and by 
his steady interference in defence of 
her rights, saved much of her income. 
The very scanty records and ill-defined 
boundaries left by the hands of the 
spoilers, made this a difficult opera- 
tion, and little satisfactory to many 
of the néw settlers, particularly those 
from Scotland, who brought over with 
them their religious prejudices against 
episcopacy, and therefore were not 
quite satisfied with any order of things 
which should place a ministry out of 
the power of popular jurisdiction. 
With Sir David, and such enlightened 
settlers, the claims of the church were 
easily adjusted ; they were even more 
than met. Brought up in the bosom 
of the church of England, with the 
reminiscences of his youth, and the 
tradition of his ancestors, he needed 
not to be reminded of the influence 
which a little worldly property gives to 
the clergyman, that no abject want 
may make him miss that due respect 
from his humbler parishioners, or ex- 
clude him from participating in the 
society of his wealthier neighbours 
as a companion and a friend. 

Sir David could scarcely be called a 
settled inhabitant of his beautiful resi- 
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dence, until the summer of the year 
1626, though he spent much of his 
time there, but his eldest son, Hilary, 
being to be transferred from one of 
the great schools in England, to the 
important business of active life, as an 
officer in the royal corps of Life 
Guards, he now came over, accom- 
panied by him, to make him feel the 
pleasures of his Irish home, and cement 
his love for his little brother, before 
the cares and pleasures of his new ca- 
reer should have wiped them too 
roughly away from his young mind. 
Owen was still left with his kind friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, and was now 
a fine lively boy nearly eleven years 
old, when the delightful event of his 
father and brother’s return was an- 
nounced. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan had 
been unfortunate in their own offspring, 
and except one little girl, now an in- 
fant, they had seen all, six in number, 
deposited in the grave as soon as the 
light had met their eyes. But Owen 
was one of the most robust and hardy 
little fellows in the country, and with 
his restless ftmpatience was weary- 
ing all who came in his way to know 
how long it would be until his father 


and soldier brother, Hilary, should 


arrive at Owenstone Hall. At length 
the long looked for time came; it 
passed as the happy time still passes 
in a summer vacation in happy families, 
met after long absences; but it made 
its usual advances in the life of the ac- 
tors, and with a few more such meet- 
ings and partings, left Hilary a manly 
soldier, and little Owen, first a school- 
boy, and then a young soldier, visiting 
his home for the last time before he 
entered on his military career. 

In the meantime Sir David and the 
Morgans had settled themselves with 
as little to disturb their peace as, in 
the state of their newly acquired pro- 
perty, could be expected ; and after a 
slight alarm of fire, never quite ac- 
counted for, near the mansion house, 
nothing had occurred, to give them dis- 
trust of the ancient inhabitants. It 
was curious, but the planner and exe- 
cutor of the burning above-mentioned, 
could not be traced beyond a child, 
whose love of eclat alone excited him 
to the deed. He was fed and clothed, 
and assured that a place at a good fire, 
with a plentiful board, should never be 
wanting to greet him, if he would come 
and live among the settlers. Thus en- 
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couraged he at length came often; 
others emboldened by his success, also 
. came; had food and raiment given 
them, for themselves and their rela- 
tives in the mountains, till they also, 
cheered by the kind treatment they 
experienced, came and made their 
abode near the Sassenach’s dwelling. 
By degrees suspicion on the part of 
the stranger’s families wore away; 
the natives appeared to live in peace 
amongst them; and their miserable 
cabins were suffered to be erected 
on one pretence or another, at the back 
of every hillock or clump of trees, not 
otherwise occupied, or not readily 
available by the settlers for tillage. 
The plough and the mill-clack did its 
usual work; the sword rested in its 
scabbard ; hope animated the bosoms 
of all; and peace seemed to be the 
handmaid of industry and hospitality. 
Tenants from England, Scotland, and 
Wales, of more than ordinary respec- 
tability, had taken the farms on the 
Owenstone estate; and the readier to 
reconcile the natives, who had settled, 
to the new state of things, Sir David 
encouraged them to intermarry with 
them, and did not object even to his 
household servants mixing themselves 
up with them in the same sacred bonds, 
hoping thereby to strengthen their in- 
terest in the country, and give the na- 
tives more confidence among them ; 
but alas, he and others who acted thus 
liberally, as it is called, sowed the seeds 
of discord and discontent they did not 
anticipate. 

The cordial hospitality of the loyal 
chiefs who. retained their possessions, 
soon placed our friends at the hall and 
the glebe in friendly terms with them. 
But they were a small and scattered 
remnant. The Macdonnell of Dun- 
luce was, however, a host in himself ; 
valiant, loyal, and hospitable, he early 
hailed the settled strangers as neigh- 
bours and friends ; and so, until the 
summer of 1636, little occurred to 
mark the time. Sir David was verg- 
ing on that term of life when the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel tells us, that “ the 
life of man is but labour and sorrow.” 
His sons, both soldiers, whose annual 
visits to enliven the hall had been, by 
some causes, delayed for a longer 
space than usual, were now an- 
nounced as likely soon to arrive, 
under circumstances of peculiar in- 
erest; no less, in short, than the 
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marriage of the eldest son, who was 
about to introduce his bride to his 
father at the hall. 

Hilary, now a Colonel in the army, 
was one of the king's life-guards ; his 
good temper and good disposition alone 
had preserved him from the serious 
scrapes into which his good looks and 
easy circumstances might have brought 
him. His talents were neither shining 
nor despicable; but his love of ease made 
him a less conspicuous person than from 
his rank and fortune might have been ex- 
pected. Owen, the youngest, who, from 
the fostering care of kind Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan, had been turned over to the 
tender mercies of a public school, with 
high and ardent spirits, soon after 
fighting his way through it, and mak- 
ing the best of a good capacity, so as 
to take his stand in learning as well as 
in feats of arms, was as a younger 
brother, with less of fortune’s goods, 
early consigned to the army also; but 
instead of remaining in England, as an 
ornamental soldier, to dress and look 
gay on parade, he was sent from the 
first on foreign service, where he be. 
came as much distinguished in the 
camp for a good officer, as amongst his 
associates for a good man and agentle- 
Than. His visit at this time was a most 
delightful addition to the pleasure of 
all parties, and though his duties would 
not permit his remaining to partake of 
all the gay scenes prepared for their 
reception at Owenstone Hall and 
neighbourhood, it served to refresh 
his memory with early associations, 
strengthen his warmth of feeling to old 
friends, and endear him to new ones, 
The Morgans felt for him as a son; 
and little Alice, now a child of 12 years 
old, clung to him, as the brother whose 
absence she had deplored, and whom 
she scarcely knew how enough to value 
on his return home. When his depar- 
ture took place, her silent tears, as 
any thing obtruded itself on her recol- 
lection, such as a book which he had 
been reading and left behind, a glove, 
even a broken spur, but too clearly 
shewed the interest which she took in 
him, and Owen Fitzowen loved to wit- 
ness the warmth of feeling evinced by 
this child of nature, the playmate of 
his early days. Sad and eventful were 
the times which were past ere they met 
again. But I will not anticipate. 

When the Colonel and his lady ar- 
rived, all seemed determined, amongst 
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the good old knight's neighbours, as 
well as himself, that nought but joy 
and merriment should await them, and 
welcomes and general rejoicings usher- 
ed the introduction of the expected 
bridal party. It is always a fit subject 
for widely diffused pleasure in every 
land ; and in Ireland, where the native 
sociabilities are so warm, and the widely 
spread hospitalities so general, it could 
not but be a time of general hilarity. 
The nobility though but few, and widely 
scattered, with the gentry, all round 
paid their early compliments, and their 
reception and return of civilities were 
according to the then hospitable mode. 
Of those who assembled on this occa- 
sion, I need say little, as they have but 
little to do with the main story. The 
lords of the Ards, and lords of the 
Pale, inhabited districts too remote 
from Owenstone Hall, to be upon very 
sociable terms ; yet even some of these 
stretched a point, and accepted the in- 
vitation to greet the new married pair, 
The times, as I said, and the sociable 
nature of the inhabitants, brought 
together distant neighbours on less 
stirring occasions than the present; 
little sometimes was required to gather 
a social band of remote and now al- 


most unapproachable families over’ 


mountains and moors hardly practicable 
to any but really good natured persons, 
determined to use all exertions to join 
such a social throng. The laws of 
« limitation to two or three days,” were 
then not inserted in the visiting ticket. 
Many days of festivity were consumed 
in home recreations, which were re- 
lieved by fishing, hawking, and hunt- 
ing, the otter and the fox, by the male 
part of the company; amusements 
which, in those days, were partially par- 
taken by the females also, who, with 
the embroidery frame, the toilet, and 
games of chance, contrived to divert 
much of the morning, while the dance 
and song, with merry games, long ba- 
nished to the nursery or servants’ hall 
of modern days, helped to keep these 
large assemblages of persons in toler- 
ably good humour with themselves and 
their neighbours, until the time of part- 
ing drew near, when new excuses were 
found to renew these social meetings. 
A family of handsome daughters, whose 
loveliness might have withered on the 
“ virgin thorn,” but for these assem- 
blages at each others houses, always 
kept the country alive, for it must in- 


deed be a stupid party which could not 
produce another wedding or two, to 
keep up the neighbourly round of con- 
viviality. Too frequently the little 
bickerings of national prejudice would 
spring up, particularly amongst the 
attendants of the settlers and those of 
the ancient nobility ; the former com- 
posed of the mixed company already 
mentioned, and the latter exclusivel 

retaining the services of the Irish do- 
mestic, who, in many instances, had 
been the foster brother of the chief 
himself, and therefore little brooked 
the scorn of less favoured individuals, 

The arrival of the young couple 
was a stirring epoch in this distant 
portion of the British empire. Re. 
port said that Mrs. Fitzowen was a 
beautiful woman, which observation 
confirmed on her arrival. The wear 
and tear of a court life had faded the 
early blush of youth, and mellowed 
down her loveliness to the matronly 
charms of a wife of 28; sufficiently 
young to enter into the amusements of 

er youthful acquaintances, as well as 
old enough to listen to and profit by 
the sage precepts and housewifely ad- 
vice of her elder neighbours, assem- 
bled at Owenstone Hall to greet her 
arrival, and admire her wedding 
clothes. These were, of course, of 
the costly and substantial texture and 
shape which formed the wardrobe of 
a fashionable bride of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Macdonnells of Dunluce and 
the Lords of the Ards were amongst 
the first to offer their friendly congra- 
tulations to Sir David, and await the 
arrival of the young married couple 
with kindly welcomes to the Irish 
shores. The good clergyman and his 
wife were not the least forward in 
their attentions, for none more cor- 
dially rejoiced in the arrival of the 
happy pair; and, notwithstanding that 
the noble, the courteous, and the gay 
were assembled to do them honour, 
the unpretending homebred Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan lost nothing in the com- 
parison, but gained a full share of the 
regard they merited, by their every- 
day attentions, unrestricted by servi- 
lity and flattery. : 

The Macdonnells of Dunluce were 
descended from that bold bad man, 
whose faithless conduct to the unsus- 
pecting Irish chief, M‘Quillan, had 
made himself master of a large tract 
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of country in the county of Antrim, 
reaching from the banks of the beau- 
tiful river Bush to the foot of the 
Dall Mountains. The story of this 
outrageous transaction is too well 
known to require here to be again re- 
corded; suffice it to say, that, how- 
ever the land was originally wrested 
from its ancient possessors, this mar- 
riage with the daughter and sole hei- 
ress of the Irish chieftain, M‘Quillan, 
had secured to their descendant, Ran- 
dal Macdonnell, the possession of the 
property, with general satisfaction, 
whether the story of its acquirement 
by the famous Sorly Boy gained cre- 
dence or not, for he was a man uni- 
versally beloved. No one had more 
eminently distinguished himself by 
loyalty to his sovereign, or for promo- 
ting the English interests and Jan- 
guage, and ee to civilize 
his countrymen, than the Randal Mac- 
donnell who early made friends with 
the newly-arrived Colonel and Mrs. 
Fitzowen. Sorly Boy had resisted all 
accommodation with the English go- 
vernment, except for a time, now and 
then, when it better suited his crafty 
politics ; but repeated rebellions made 
him be regarded as a froward and un- 
certain subject. His son Randal con- 
stantly and steadily pursued a different 
line of conduct, which while it was 
beneficial to his Irish neighbours and 
dependents, advanced him to the good 
graces of his sovereign, who, in 1618, 
called him to the peerage as Viscount 
Dunluce; and, in the autumn of 
1620, by a fresh creation, made him 
Earl of Antrim. His being thus 
ennobled, flattered the vanity of his 
mother’s powerful partizans, and made 
him a linking chain between the Irish 
discontents and the loyal settlers. He 
was the leader, in short, of all good 
subjects in the North of Ireland, from 
his station and character. 

The Lady Macdonnell was a fa- 
shionable woman, who had lived in the 
English Court in her younger days, 
and hospitably aided her lord in his 
efforts towards sociability amongst the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 

The visit from this last named chief- 
tain was most gratifying to the good 
Sir David and his newly-arrived inte- 
resting family. Arrangements were 
soon made for the visit being return- 
ed; and in order to increase the 
amusement of the visit it was settled 
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that the Fitzowen family should join 
the Macdonnells at their ancient Cas- 
tle of Dunluce, and from Dunluce 
proceed to enjoy the more refined hos- 
pitalities of the newly-improved Castle 
of Glenarm, situated on the eastern 
coast of Antrim. 

Thus early in their intercourse, I 
must not omit to remark that the 
good clergyman and his wife had 
gained much by the arrival of the 
newly-married couple ; for Mrs. Mor. 
gan, many years younger than her 
husband, found in Mrs, Fitzowen that 
friendly and elegant associate which 
the north of Ireland at that time 
rarely presented. Mrs. Morgan had 
a cultivated mind, which knew how to 
appreciate the value of such neigh- 
bours, and the hope of seeing an only 
daughter imbibe the more refined 
manners of the lady of the mansion, 
as well as partake of the information 
which the secluded spot had denied 
them, previous to the arrival of the 
new married pair, 

Mrs. Morgan was in ill-health, too, 
and the melancholy thought of what 
might be the result of her illness 
was less painful, when as she noticed 
the kind interest Mrs. Fitzowen seem- 
ed to take in all that concerned her 
gentle Alice, she was cheered by 
thinking her protecting kindness might 
save her child from many an orphan’s 
pang, when her own meek head should 
be laid in its kindred clay. Mr. Mor. 
gan, from one of the southern coun- 
ties of Wales, might well feel the 
comforts of the newly-arrived train of 
followers, who brought with them 
more congenial habits than the hardly 
reconciled population which of yore 
composed the congregation of the 
neat little parish church, early erected 
on the site of the ancient ruins, which 
had been one of Sir David's first acts, 
even before his own wide mansion was 
completed, Few indeed were the 
converts; and the scattered few who 
might have swelled the peal of praise 
and thanksgiving within those hallow- 
ed walls, contented themselves with 
the name of Protestant, or denied the 
efficacy of Mr. M.’s ministry, tine- 
tured, as all ranks were, by the grow- 
ing severities of Puritanism, now be- 
ginning to rage with the fury of re- 
bellion all over the British dominions. 
Who can paint the humble pride, may 
I say? of a minister so situated, at 
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meeting, in his half-deserted church, 
the addition of a few, say sixteen or 
eighteen, new faces, all eagerly turned 
towards him for instruction, after 
joining in the beautiful prayers of our 
English Liturgy. Mrs. Fitzowen 
seemed to be the centre, round which 
all turned; for she was most obser- 
vant of her public duties, and careful 
that as few should lose the privilege 
of joining the congregation at church 
as it was possible, at all times. In 
her house she never omitted the smal- 
lest attention to the good pastor and 
his gentle, sickly wife, who repaid it 
by that ever penetrating manner which 
cannot be resisted. She had known 
much sorrow in the loss of a nume- 
rous family of lovely children, and her 
Alice seemed the only tie to make her 
wish not to follow them till her tender 
years were past, or some better hope 
should cheer her, that she might be a 
useful member of society, and more 
able to cope with the cares of the 
world, should any thing deprive her of 
her excellent father. Of her own life 
Mrs. Morgan had but faint grounds 
to hope it could be of long continu- 
ance. The sweetness with which Mrs. 
Morgan proffered the common, useful 
information to the lady, endeared her 
ent: from a longer residence in 
reland she could give information ; 
recommend, and caution, where neces- 

; and as all was done with charity 
and kindness, Mrs. Fitzowen found 
her neighbours at the parsonage al- 
most indispensable to her happiness at 
all times. The little Alice, too, was a 
strong link in the endearing chain 
which bound the Fitzowens and Mor- 
gans together. I think I can no 
better show my readers the friend- 
ship which subsisted between the fa- 
milies, than by recounting the conver- 
sation which passed when Mrs. Fitz- 
owen called at the parsonage to bid 
her friends adieu, before she set off 
on her intended excursion. Mrs. 
Morgan had been, for some days, suf- 
fering from increased indisposition, so 
that she had not been able to go to 
the hall as usual; Alice had, there- 
fore, been more than commonly Mrs. 
Fitzowen’s companion. 

The poor invalid and the child 
seemed to feel the parting, though but 
for a short time, as quite an affliction. 

«My dear Mrs. Fitzowen,” said the 
affectionate girl, “I wish you were 
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not going just now; it will be so dull 
without you; for I am beginning to 
love you so very much I shall miss you 
every where ; for dear mamma, since 
this last sad cold of her's, cannot walk 
about with me as she used to do.” 

“Fie! Alice,” said Mrs. Fitzowen; 
I did not expect to hear you express 
regret at being left alone with your 
dear papa and mamma.”’ 

«Ono, indeed! Mrs. Fitzowen, it is 
not that,” said the almost weeping 
girl, turning to her mother with eager 
and affectionate look, and taking both 
her hands; ‘indeed it is not being 
left alone with them I feel; it is that 
you are not to be here for a long 
while, and I am sure dear mamma will 
miss your society more than I can; 
for I cannot talk of England, and 
King James, and King Charles, and 
his beautiful Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
as you do. When I read to her, I 
want so many things explained, that I 
make her cough more troublesome, by 
the exertion: but you talk to mamma, 
and are so good as to explain all my 
puzzling questions, which are for ever 
a themselves to me in my 
ooks and work, that I think you save 
her as much trouble, and give her as 
much pleasure almost as you do me.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Morgan, 
* Alice has expressed my sense of our 
obligations to you, though not per- 
haps in the most courteous terms to 
either of us. She has forgotten how- 
ever, how much we shall be benefitted 
by your excursion on your return, 
when you describe to us the beauties 
of that wonderful coast, where I have 
heard the marks of the workmen’s 
chisel may be traced, though who the 
workmen were, has been left for the 
lovers of the marvellous to suggest. 
But assuredly the Great Architect of 
all which we behold required no assis- 
tance from human hands, to enable 
him to accomplish his most stupen- 
dous earthly wonders.” 

“To be permitted to admire and 
enjoy the beauties and wonders with 
which the earth is full,” said Mrs. 
Fitzowen, “is to me not the least of 
the bounties of Providence; ‘ For, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? or the son of man that thou 
regardest him?” 

‘My dear Mrs. Fitzowen, you al- 
ways turn our thoughts the right way, 
I think,” said Mrs, Morgan; “and as 
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Alice says, I do not know what we 
shall do without you for a whole fort- 
night: Alice and I shall watch for 
your return with less patience than we 
ought; but our prayers and good 
wishes will follow you.” 

“JT am sure I shall long for your 
return, and so will all the people about 
us, poor creatures,” said the weeping 
Alice ; “and I have a long story to 
tell you about poor Denny: but do 
dear Mrs. Fitzowen, remember to tell 
me all you see, and if you should hear 
any thing about the giant, which is 
not wicked, do remember and tell me 
all about them.” 

Notice was now brought, that the 
boat waited to take the lady, with her 
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party, on the purposed excursion to 
Dunluce. All seemed to feel the mo- 
ment as one of pain, and the adieus of 
each were tinctured with various 
indications of regret. Tender pity 
and kindness was imprinted on the 
features of Mrs. Fitzowen; a tear 
trembled in the languid eye of Mrs. 
Morgan, while a desponding shade 
crossed its look, as she said farewell: 
right as her heart was, firm as was her 
trust in the mercies of God, she could 
not but feel that she was not long for 
this world, and that her Alice, with only 
an aged father to watch over her, 
must soon, in all probability, be left to 
the kind sympathies of comparative 
strangers. 


REMEMBRANCES OF A POETIC CHILDHOOD. 


My Childhood! there is music in the sound! 
Those syllables of sweetness lead the hours 

Of Innocence, and Life’s enchanted ground, 
Softly upon the Memory. Pleasant Bowers, 
Green with your summer leafage, where my heart 
First learned to feel the Beautiful, nor knew 

To speak its kindling thought ive shall not part 


From me, for I would linger sti 


with you! 


Oh, bless with dreams of old, of happy years, 
My Memory still—that land whose rivers are of tears! 


Yea, often when my rapt soul, heavenward soaring, 
Swells even yet with ecstasie divine, 

Or bends in silent ravishment, adoring 

The Spirit of Beauty in her loveliest shrine, 

Gleams of my glorious Childhood glance again 

Their arrowy flashes on the dark of Thought ; 

I wake from Death to Life, from dungeoned men 

To bowered angels,—like the Patriarch caught 

In golden clouds to Paradise, and borne 

From Time to Eternity—to Heaven's unfading morn ! 


And as a Mother folds a weeping child 

Softly yet thrillingly upon her breast, 

Hushing its cries until she hath beguiled 

That burst of infant sorrow into rest ;— 

So, in the veriest hour of my despair, 

When my heart asks in every beat, to break, 

When Death would be a Life, and this our air 

Is loathed as stifling—then, oh! then—in meek 

And matron garb, with love-effusing eyes, 

A Form of Light descends, and soothes my struggling cries. 
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Changed, yet the same! She who embraced at first 
My youth, the Mystic Spirit of Lovetiness,— 
Whate'er that be, which bids the full heart burst 

Its bonds in fearful joy. the big distress 

Of a soul panting to disclose its thought! 

The invisible Glory and the Power unnamed. 
Changed, yet the same! still as when first She sought 
My dungeon, and in thrilling voice proclaimed 

Me free, She comes, too faithful minister ! 

Forsaken of‘all beside, I still can weep with Her. 


But of my Boyhood ;—o’er the sunny hill 

To wander, not alone, but with the aid 

Of gentle Contemplation ; in the still 

And dream-like hush of noon, to watch the shade 

Lazily darkening half the distant slope ; 

To joy amid the valley streams ; to form 

Torrents and armies from the clouded cope 

Of the red sky at eve ; to dread the storm 

That marred its beauty and my happiness ; 

Such sports—such dreams—sufficed my strange still youth to bless. 


What marvel then if I was not as those 

Whose childhood blossomed round me? if at heart 

I yearned not for their happiness, and rose 

From their light laugh of joyaunce to depart 

To my lone grove and fancy-dream? Alas! 

There were but few who loved me, or with whom 

My heart could link its joys! I learned to pass 
Already as that fabled One whose doom 

Is Life and Wandering, whose seared heart hath known 
What Death it is to Live with men and Love not one! 


There was a Silence that none understood 

In my unjoyous childhood. Like a stream 
Down-sunk amid the wild glens of a wood, 

And peeping through the coppice with the gleam 
Of shooting stars at twilight, but unheard 

Amid the thunder of the struggling trees 

That battle with the storm above,—unstirred 

By all that pealed around me, the sweet breeze 

Of Summer was my company, the glow 

Of Sunset was my joy—and why, why now not so? 


Alas! I cannot dream as I did then! 

No rushing fires of Thought—my brain is cold! 
The fitful gleams of Heaven come not again, 
The Joy, the Majesty, the Power of old, 

The reinless tempest of the soul! ’*Tis past, 
And, vanishing, bequeaths but one dark boon, 
The bitter boon of Memory! Could I cast 
That Scorpion of the Spirit off, how soon 
Should all these echoes of youth's music be 
Silenced, and Lethe’s wave alone my Castaly ! 


But those around him left the musing Boy 

Whose thoughts were not as theirs ; and I was glad. 
ne heart leaped within my breast for joy 
That I was thus alone, and might be sad 

With fainting soul and far-upturning glance 
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Upon the mournful night-sky,—or delighted, 

Those eyes all rapture, and that soul all trance— 

With none to dread or shrink from! They had frighted 
The innocent wildness of a changeful heart, 

And now it beat again. I lived---I loved apart! 


Thus silent as a voiceless Star, my mind 

Gave not itself to others ; it was free 

Of their communion ; sought not, nor could find 

In such, responses for its melody. 

The music of its thoughts was like the trill 

Of an unmated nightingale, when clear 

And full its thickly-gushing note—as still 

As Time—floats out at night with none to hear! 

For some sounds have a si/ence in their tone, 

Deepening the stillness more, when they are heard alone! 


Hills, streams, and rocks! was not my fellowship 

A mute communion of the heart with you, 

And you almost alone? No mortal lip 

Taught my young soul to love you, yet it flew 

To the pe pe rare of Solitude, 

As the wild eagle to his stormy hold, 

A cloud-borne wanderer! Still no temper rude 
Marked nature’s youthful eremite ; if cold 

To some perchance appeared the lonely Child, 

Yet aye to those he loved that Silent One was mild! 


For there is chastening power in loneliness, 
And awe in Nature’s avetery, best felt 

With few or none around us to oppress 

The heart immersed in beauty | ho hath knelt 

On the rude crag, intranced in drowsy thought, 

Or held deep converse with the watchful stars, 

Or loved the quiet hush of woods, or wrought 

From his exhaustless soul those Cuitminars 

Of wild but glorious fancy-forms the Mind 

Can build, and leave even Nature’s loveliness behind,— 


Oh, who that loves to seek for living wells 

Of thought in every lifeless thing, and knows 

What food for gentle meditation dwells 

In Nature’s silent treasuries,—-who goes 

O’er the lone cliffland with a joyous gait, 

Hailing the Bright Ones of the skies as friends, 

As old familiar friends,—who yearns to sate 

His burning soul with glory, as he bends 

Above the cataract whose monotonous roar 

Lulls—till he hears those waves upon some dreamland shore,— 


Who, that thus vowed to nature breathe amid 
That better world of thoughtful love, but feel 
How its mild images will steal unbid 
Even o’er the darker ¢ruth of life, and steal 
To purify ? 
Nor joyless the stern gloom 
Of fiercer fancies! trembling heart and limb 
Spoke my young terrors as beside the tomb 
he fiends of Fable rose in twilight dim, 
While the dread Sorcerer laughed, and hideous mirth 
Broke the still hour, and mocked the place of hallowed earth ! 
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But gentler visions—Night’s lone universe, 

Morn’s burst of glories, spoke yet more of God, 

For these were Love developed ; these immerse 

The soul in streams that issue from the abode 

Of Love enthroned Omnipotent! In Hi 

(Methought) the Primal aw lives, and all 

Attired in beauty are but transcripts dim 

Of His unuttered thoughts, that coldly fall 

On dull material essence, yet declare 

How rich that Light whose shade our world is given to share ! 


Fond hope! I dream’d man’s Eden won again, 

His majesty regain’d of spotless soul, 

When linked to nature’s Lord in nature; when, 
Charm'’d—awed—by glimpses of the wond’rous whole, 

He dallies with Infinity, he hails 

The name of God upon the beaming sky 

Written in stars ; and, till the tired wing fails, 

Strains, urges still beyond the daring eye 

The Soul more daring :—and when Fancy felt 

Such wild faith, thus she told the Tempus where she knelt ! 


There is a Shrine—thus Fancy spake—to God 

Upraised for every creed in every land, 

By saint or savage, Jew or Gentile, trod, 

A Fane whose columns own no human hand. 

There kneel the whole wide world, in voiceless prayer, 

To the whole world’s one Father! Him, who bade 

The temple rise, and shrined His Spirit where 

Himself His sole befitting shrine had made. 

Nature’s Shechinah! where the Omnific Lord 

Seen thro’ the cloud of Sense, is still through clouds adored.* 


The pillars of that Fane are sunken deep 

Where the far sea-line faints upon the sky, 

Mid caverns sunless, and the sullen sleep 

Of the unfathom’d ocean-world. But high 

Swells the huge Dome, earth-grasping and eterne, 
Hung with ten thousand lamps—each lamp a world— 
That ‘neath the Temple's vail of sunbeams burn 

The long bright hours, till night the vail has furled, 
The vail of beams inwove in beams, and given 

To sight the arch august, the symmetry of heaven! 


And is that Temple silent? Doth no sound 
Inform the giant frame with soul, and make 
Oblation voiceful to the One around, 

Above, beneath ? List, o’er the breezy lake 

A creeping murmur! List, the woods of June 
Alive with Song! the far rill’s spirit moan, 

The mingling melodies of Summer noon, 

And solemn Night’s majestic monotone! 

The fast waves, knit in close-infolded dance, 

To their own choral song for evermore advance, 


A multitudinous symphony !— 
Forbear 
The specious dream! the soft idolatry 
Of pensive souls, too feebly falsely fair 
For the stern hour of man’s true agony! 
Not ¢hus Fartu wakes to life her worse than dead,— 


* «J will appear in the cloud upon the mercy seat,” &c.—Levit. xvi. 2. 
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Misnatured thoughts ! begot in Solitude, 

From the heart’s lingering hopes that will be fed, 

And frame of things insensate a false food 

To still their own deep wants, till—half adored— 
The gorgeous World is throned the Rival of its Lord! 


And yet—ah, yet! though holier thoughts may shower 
O’er me the bright calm of yon slumbering sea, 
Glowing and glittering in the moon-light hour, 

Mid ceaseless murmurs of lone harmony, 

The deep hush’d sighings of its mystic dream,— 
Though ews ha visions winning, wildering pour 
Around my hope-raised soul this gushing gleam 

OF purest peace and joys unknown before,— 

Even yet Remembrance hath a spell to cast, 

And tears for Future joy flow sometimes for the Past! 


W. B. 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION. 


I read in books that Youth is gay— 
A sparkling, bounding, joyous thing ; 
The laughing sunshine of the brook, 
The lightning of the eagle’s wing, 
The rainbow in the stormy aky, 


The bursting riches of the Spring— 
Such thoughts bards image boyhood by, 
And old hearts soften as they sing. 


Fond memory’s faith—a blessed creed! 
For my experience all too blest! 
Methinks this joy, the guest of all, 
Forgot its mission to one breast. 
I live even now these magic years, 
I walk this ground by fairies prest, 
These joys show poorly seen through tears— 
These joys! ah, grant me only rest! 


“Youth's heaven!” oh, were this all that earth 
Could bring to whisper me of heaven, 
— I not cast adrift my “ hope 
f Glory,” nor stand unforgiven? 
My barque of life is launched a wreck, 
Or, like that mighty ship o’er waven, 
Whose throng’d and storm-defying deck 
Was sunk before it left the haven! 


Are these the vaunted years of bliss 

That Age recalls with pensive weeping,— 
That laid in Memory’s cells, like wine, 

Grow milder, mellower by the keeping? 
Age, age! if hourly more to feel 

O’er soul and sense, a chillness creeping, 
Be Thou, on boyhood Age can steal, 

Life’s spring its wintriest harvest reaping! 
Vou. XV. 
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Stanzas written in Dejection. 


Oh for that thirst of Wealth and Fame, 
The joy that wilder bosoms know ; 

The rapture high of Enterprise, 
Ambition’s hot and fever'd glow. 

Alas! too keen this practised breast, 
Too well I pierce the paltry show; 

I feel it could not make me blest ' 
Though thousands joined to call me so! 


As Hope expires, Remembrance turns 
Torturer or traitor to the mind, 
That sun must blaze before our path, 
Or beamless are the clouds behind! 
Even Childhood’s dreams are now forgot 
As youth’s first maddening spells unwind ; 
The dull, dark, Present folds a knot 
Nor Past nor Future can unbind! 


. . © . ° 


Thou bid’st me pray: I can but weep. 
Too faintly pure the Light Divine 
To pierce a soul’s abyss, so deep, 
So dark, so desolate as mine, 
No, from such hell of grief, the eye 
First turns to heaven for prayer and prays ; 
But fell Despair comes lightening by, 
And blinds and blasts the withered gaze! 


That stream is dry; that healing wave 
Bathes not these parched and pallid lips. 
*Tis vain to strive—let Sorrow rave! 
Let twilight darken to eclipse! 
The heart hath fountains cool and clear 
That dew men’s eyes with laughing gleam, 
But mine are those whose every tear 
Is, geyser-like, a burning stream ! 


Then cease—oh! dark must be the hour 
Which Thou—even Thou—canst not illume ; 

And fell the Fiend Tormentor’s power, 

’ If thine can fail to chase his gloom. 

But this is such ; beloved, depart, 
Such depths of pain I shame to show; 

Ask heaven to still the mourner’s heart— 
Leave me my solitude of woe! 



































THE BRIDAL; 





They hastened the bridal, that gloom might not throw 
Its shade o’er the light of affection’s young glow ;— 
Lest, in ominous contrast, one sad cdpeet bride, 
Even then borne on o’er the lone ocean wide, 

Too mournfully soon should return once more, 

Ere another gay bridal’s fond farewells were o’er. 

Far, far she had left her own dead bridegroom's grave 
Beneath India’s hot suns—by the deep moaning wave ;— 
And oh! not with marriage-rejoicings—as when 

She had left them—that home should be ringing again 
On her startled heart’s throbbings when bitterly now 
She returned released from each parting-breathed vow. 






They hastened the bridal,—then why now delay 
The destined, the longed-for, and fate-sealing day ? 
They are waiting for only a few fleeting morns 

Till the rosebud of Hope shall be reft of its thorns ; 
They are waiting for only that fond human dream, 

A day in which death, sorrow, sickness shall seem 

As a fiction forgotten—and thought-clouding care 

Pass away, with all gloom, from their young visions fair. 
And that day is coming—is named—and the guests 

To the bridal are bidden, in meet marriage-vests, 

So the robes of their mourning are all cast aside, 
When, lo! who is ’midst them? the lone widow-bride! 


Clad in funeral sable—with cheek whereupon 
The sun of a tropical summer has shone— 
She is ’midst them :—but one—he who bore her so late 
O'er a hemisphere’s realms from forth that same gate— 
Oh! where, where is he ?—let the still tomb reply, 
And the bright deadly smile of an Eastern sky. 
Now hasten the bridal, since evermore grief 

Is lasting and certain—bliss doubtful and brief ! 















Nay, remember not that !—life and love lie before, 
Nor so swift are Death’s wings, save on that fatal shore— 
That, unbidden, the silent and terrible guest 

Should stand by the lovers or sit at the feast, 

Or for one marriage sealed should another dissolve, 

And from all its sworn fondness the cold heart absolve :— 
Nor goeth the widowed one midnight-like there, 

To darken the scene that her soul could not bear ; 

Let the nuptials proceed !—look aroundis there one 
Like a thing to be coffined ere set of the sun ? 





Hath the pastor enjoined them, with faltering breath, 
To remember, in life we are circled by death ? 

Hath he spoke of a marriage, mysterious and high, 
Of the soul with a bridegroom whose footsteps draw nigh ? 
Be still! Are such questions for seasons like this—- 

To make solemn the smile, and the blush, and the kiss ? 
Let the nuptials proceed !—and begone every thought, 
Save the bright ones with life and expectancy fraught ! 
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The bridal is over ;—the pastor has laid 

His hand on the reverent head of the maid; 

Whom he loved as a child, and on whom, as a wife, 

He has breathed the kind blessing to end but with life; 
There are fervent caresses, the fondest and last, 

Ere her spring-time of life into summer has past :— 

But what do I gaze upon ?—woe, woe is me! 

They hastened the bridal, that gloom might not be— 
They deferred it, that gloom might not shadow it o’er,— 
In vain !—a hearse stands, dark and still, at the door ! 


One bridal is o’er—now be hushed every breath ! 
Make way for another—the bridal of Death !— 

“ Like a thief in the night” hath the dark-mantled king 
Entered there with his icy and blood-freezing ring— 
(His ring of betrothment that plights to the clay 

The hand that in terror shrinks vainly away 

Cold, cold grow the fingers that feel it, and stopped 
Are the pulses of life—and the pale brow has dropped— 
And in midst of the marriage-guests, swiftly and soon 
Both bridals are ended, ere well it is noon. 

Heaven shield the true lovers so awfully wed, 

The kind lips that bound them lie breathless and dead! 
Now hasten the bride’s waiting chariot away, 

For Death’s ebon chariot may brook no delay ! 


In paleness and silence the guests have dispersed— 
The wedded are gone—the cold pastor is hearsed— 
The grave hath divorced from his bosom the wife 
Who watched him go forth in the fullness of life— 
Who watched him return in his shroud to her home, 
As he voicelessly passed on his way to the tomb! 


E. M. H. 
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O, fair delusion! may I deem 
So delicate a thing, 

Some passing smile within her dream, 
That stirs the sleeping spring. 


So pale upon its stem, so thin, 
So unsubstantial, trembling— 

Some fancy of the earth within, 
Some beautiful dissembling ! 


O, let me listen! surely near 
Are faintest echoes falling, 

For through the Heavens the World doth hear 
The distant Summer calling. 


If I be sleeping where I go, 
Or waking, as doth seem, 

Or if the world doth sleep, I know, 
It is most like a dream. 
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FANCY——THE LADYE AND THE HARP, 
BY COUL GOPPAGH. 


Straitway the golden harp she leant 
Upon her shoulder fair, 

And a hum of angel-wings there went 
A-murmuring through the air— 

Forth from the strings the prisoners went, 
Her fingers loosed them there. 


Be still! oh! still! and hear 
The secret of the strings ; 

Breathe soft and low, for thou art near 
The ever-weeping springs, 

The fountains of the blessed tear— 
The gentle ladye sings ! 


* * * * 


The broad sun-gladdened sea 
Swells up upon the shore; 
Afar within a cave to be 
It never sought before, 
Cometh a billow, dyingly, 
With all the bells it bore, 
The hollow cave, replyingly, 
Keeps murmuring of it o’er. 


My soul is like the cave 
Beside the chaunting sea; 
Those swelling strings, most like the wave 
Within my soul they be. 


Beneath a sycamore, 
Beside a meadow stream, 

With its broad shadow covered o’er 
I hide from summer's beam. 


The gray plume of the grass 
Is waving not at all ; 
The breezes speak not if they pass, 
And, aye, the lapsing fall 
Of the small silver streamlet, has 
A cadence musical : 
QO! in the calm, the streamlet has 
A cadence musical ! 
Say, is the harping o'er ? 
Or are the leaves all still? 
Or comes it from the sycamore 
That ever-dying thrill ? 
Is it the harp-string utters more ? 
Is it the running rill ? 


But lo! the grass-plume sways 
Upon its stalk so thin ; 

The broad leaf o’ the sycamore plays, 
That silent all hath been, 

And the singing brook from its flowery ways) 
Dreamily murmurs in. 
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Up from the far south-west 
A breath begins to move, 
From Heaven to earth the rich behest, 
Of ever-living Love. 
And see! the corn-field heaves 
In broad, green billows up, 
The startled bee, a-singing, ae 
The nodding butter-cup ! 


O, sweetly, very solemnly, 
A sound grows on my ear ; 
Is it the brook ? is it the bee ? 
Is it the Harp I hear ? 
Say, is it Harp, or Brook, or Bee, 
Or the Breeze in the cornfield near ? 


Deep in aglen of willows 
To meet my love I go, 

Where the sound of distant billows 
Comes sighingly and slow, 

And down among the willows 
Comes the waterfall in snow. 


Beneath the waterfall 
I linger for my love, 

The voices of the willows all 
Discoursing soft above, 

Ever and aye the cuckoo’s call 
Is floating through the grove. 


My love! I hear her song 
Among the willows winding ! 

It is no harp—she stayeth long 
To hide her from my finding. 


Beside the rapid river 
There is an old grey stone, 
A silent signal, ever, 
To one, and one alone, 
And here she cometh never, 
Save when the shade is thrown 
Of the willow stem on the river 
Over that old grey stone. 


O! tell me why she stays— 
For see! the cade is falling 

I hear sweet sound a thousand ways 
Of leaves, and linnets calling. 


Those fingers cease—it dies ! 
I have been fondly dreaming. 

The light is gone from my true love’s eyes— 
Ah, woe! it was but seeming. 

Thick steals the snow from the winter skies, 
Oh! Harp, restore my dreaming! 


Be still, oh still, and hear 
The secret of the strings ; 
Those fingers dip, O ladye dear ! 
Once more within the springs— 
The fountains of the holy tear 
Oh! hush thee while she sings! 
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SONNET——THE WESTERN HILL. 


BY COUL GOPPAGH. 


Ah! long ago, or ever the Sun of Youth 
Departed from Life’s saddening firmament, 
What longing eyes, uplifted, I have bent 
On that blue hill-top ; deeming that, in truth, 
If I might journey there, deep I should dwell 
Within the sunset’s glory, clothed with beams 
Like holy angels, pictured in day dreams 
Before the throne. A needless tale to tell 
How oft, since then, on many a mountain sod 
I looked in vain for glories where I trod. 

But never on THAT HILL-ToP* let me tread! 
For every step were blasphemy. O! never. 

The dreams of childhood Jinger round its head, 
It is an holy thing, and consecrate for ever. 


[We beg to state that our well beloved cousin, Coul Goppagh, is very innocent 
of the present appearance of these versicles, He has, for a year or two, fallen 
into a lethargy, and has been living in a kind of half-cave half-cottage dwelling, 
on the coast under the cliffs at Portmuck. He is never seen by day-light, and, 
only rarely by the night patrol of the coast-guard, when he sometimes appears 
flitting by them like the ghost of a departed mariner, with a long, spectral pipe, 
from which a spiritual cloud flies ever and anon over the waves in the moonlight. 
We paid him a visit at new-year’s day, and found him sitting on the rocks at the 
eastern side of the island ; and, after spending a day or two in his retreat, and in 
smoking with him round the cliffs at night, left him, as we can surely testify, in 
utter ignorance of the accession to the throne of our Sovereign Lady Victoria. 
How long his fit may last it were hard to say, though, when he pleases to come 
among the ongoings of men, there is no easier man of the world. On 
leaving, he presented us, as a great favour, with a large paper of negro-head—the 
real stuff; on opening which, we found written thereou, and much defaced, the 
above rhymes. Pray let him know nothing of the matter, and, wishing you a 
happy new year, believe us sincerely yours, 

GLENSTYACHEY. 


Tuon Duv. 
Anthony Poplar, Esq. 


* The “ Sallagh braes,” near Larne, above whose heads, as seen over the water 
from Isle Magee, the long summer sunsets are extremely beautiful, 
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SCOTTISH SONGS. BY THOMAS SMIBERT. 
MY JOHNNIE LAD. 
Tune—* Cock up your Beaver.” 


When first my dear Johnnie cam’ into my sight, 
My heart and my e’en gat a stound 0” delight, 

Sae kind were his words and sae comely his favour— 
Hey, my Johnnie Jad, cock up your beaver. 

Nane o’ the lave daured to stand by his side, 

His air was sae manly, it dang a’ their pride ; 

Kings might tak tellin’s frae him in behavio’r— 
Hey, my Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver. 


Down by the bank where the lang willow sproots, 
We twa sat and look’d in the burnie for troots ; 
But sma’ was the share that they had in the matter, 
We but gazed on ilk other's face in the water. 

I railed at the wind for a fop and a fule, 

When it cam’ to put curls on the tap o’ the pule ; 
For it made my laddie’s dear image to waver— 
Hey, my Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver. 


Around me his arm he softly conveyed, 

Just to see how ’twad look in the water, he said ; 
By right I suld maybe hae stoppit and chid him, 
But in troth nae heart had I to forbid him. 

Baulder he grew syne, and rievit a kiss, 

And, nse doubt, to let him was sairly amiss ; 

But his breath than new hay was sweeter in flavour, 
Hey, my Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver. 


He tauld me to look in the pule at my shade, 

And vowed that as it in my absence wad fade, 

Sae wad his heart sink when I was na mair near him, 
Wi’ a kindly blink o’ my e’e to cheer him. 

A promise t gied, and it’s ane I'll no break, 

To gang to the kirk some guid day for his sake ; 

I'll never find ane better wordy the favour, 

Sae hey, my Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver. 


TURN THE BLUE BONNET WHA CAN. 
Tune—“ Turn the Blue Bonnet.” 


By norlan’ knowes and by lawlan’ howes, 
Atween the Mull and John-o’-Groats, 
There wons a race, unkent to disgrace, 
My bauld, my leal, and my kindly Scots. 
They are the men, that ance and again 
For country and king hae bled in the van ; 
Gie them a plea, and fair let it be, 
Then, turn the blue bonnets wha can, wha can, 
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Wha on the earth, o’er its hale braid girth, 
But kens that the Scot is gallant and brave ? 
Gie him fair play, and gang where he may, 
He will speel ere lang abune a’ the lave, 
Ne’er did he stint, or ance look ahint, 
In his onward way for the face o’ man, 
Let him but brace his thewes for the race, 
Then, turn the blue bonnet wha can, wha can, 


In peace or in war, at hame or afar, 
its a’ the same to the manly Scot ; 
He plays his part wi’ a dauntless heart, 
And fights till he wins or fa’s on the spot. 
Mony may strive, but few will thrive, 
That cross him where fame’s the prize to be wan ; 
Show him a cause, and his sword he draws, 
Then, turn the blue bonnet wha can, wha can. 


KISSED YESTREEN. 
Tune—* Kissed Yestreen.” 


The lasses a laugh, and the carline flate, 
But Maggie was sitting fu’ ourie and blate ; 
Her silly auld auntie she couldna’ conteen, 
How brawly she was kissed yestreen. 
Kissed yestreen, kissed yestreen, 
How brawly she was kissed yestreen ; 
She blether’d it round to her fae and her frien’, 
How brawly she was kissed yestreen. 


Young Maggie had keepit her tryst by the tree, 
And aye she had ferlied where Patie could be; 
But now she was tauld how the silly auld quean, 
By Pate himsel’ was kissed yestreen ; 

Kissed yestreen, &c. 

By Pate himsel’, &c. 

If fause to his promise the lad hadna been, 

How was the carline kissed yestreen ? 


Sair dung wi’ their daffin’, puir Maggie she rase, 
And down the green loaning she dander’d her ways, 
Where nae ane could see her, or hear her compleen, 
That —_ had been kissed yestreen. 
issed yestreen, &c. 

That gawkie, &c. 

Where nane could mak light o’ the tears in her een, 

For carline being kissed yestreen. 


Beside the white birk she stood dowie and wae, 
Till a voice at her lug made her jump like a rae ; 
“ O dinna gang frae me,” it whisper'd, “ my queen, 
Nor do as Fem did when kissed yestreen ; 

Kissed yestreen, &c. 

Nor do as you did, &c. 

A sair heart, Maggie, to me ye hae gi’en, 

By leavin’ me sae when kissed yestreen.” 
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The lassie was doubtfu’ and dour for a wee, 
But she cried in the end, wi’ a smile in her e’e— 
“T believe my ain laddie, and carena a preen, 
Altho’ the carline was kissed yestreen. 
Kissed yestreen, &c. 
Altho’ the carline, &c. 
Sin’ ye took her for me, what for should I grene, 
Altho’ the auld jaud was kissed yestreen ?”* 


BONNIE LAD THAT I LOE DEAR. 
Tune— Louis, what reck I by thee?” 


Bonnie lad that I loe dear, 
If ye maun cross the billow, 
Dinna gang and leave me here 
To wear the waefu’ willow. 
Tak the hand ye’ve yearned to win— 
For you frae a’ I'll sever ; 
Fareweel hame, and kith and kin— 
I’m Wibllie’s ain for ever! 


Far ayont Ontario's shore, 
We will hae our dwallin’ ; 
Strife shall never dit our door, 
Nor care come near our hallan. 
They wi’ love ne’er gree ava, 
And love will quit us never ; 
Frien’s and faes, fareweel to a’— 
I’m Willie's ain for ever! 


LL 


* The first verse of this song is a fragment left by Tannahill, one word only being 
changed in it, to render the sequel clearer. 
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CURIOSITIES OF LAW BOOKS. 


Tuere is no profession of the studies 
of which the majority of the commu- 
nity are so utterly ignorant, as they 
are of the pursuits of a Lawyer. Men 
may, and frequently do, for their 
amusement, acquire a smattering of 
medicine, or, for their improvement, 
a smattering of divinity ; and even if 
they do not, the pursuits of both the 
divine and the doctor, are such com- 
mon subjects of conversation that 
every one knows something about 
them. But not one in a thousand 
studies law for his improvement ; 
fewer still read it for amusement ; and 
none but professional men converse 
about it. Black letter and law calf, 
in fact, present obstacles which not 
even the inquisitive D‘Israeli ventured 
to overcome, and from no species of 
literature have fewer “ Curiosities,” 
been brought before the public, than 
that in which, perhaps, most are 
to be found viz.—law books. Any 
thing indeed which would, by itself, 
be amusing in a law book, is generally 
so surrounded with dry technicalities 
as to be rendered, if not wholly unin- 
telligible, at least uninteresting to the 
generality of readers. The following 
scraps therefore, selected from among 
many more, are divested of all techni- 
calities, so that even those, which are 
too familiar to be curiosities to profes- 
sional men, may have at least this re- 
commendation to general readers, that 
they would be tolerably certain never 
to find them out for themselves. 


DISPUTES WITH PARLIAMENT. 


It is remarkable, that the second 
year of the reign of our last Queen 
gave rise to a “privilege question,” 
very similar to that which has excited 
such attention so early in the reign of 
her present Majesty. The former dis- 
cussion, which was alluded to in one 
of the debates on Mr. Stockdale’s case, 
arose out of the following circum- 
stances :—A gentleman of the name of 
Ashby, had brought an action against 
the returning officer, at an election in 
Buckinghamshire, for refusing to ad- 
mit his vote. Several objections were 
made, on the part of the defendants; 
among others, that this being a case 
involving a question about the elective 


franchise, was a parliamentary matter, 
over which the judges had no jurisdic- 
tion. The court, which happened to 
be the Queen’s Bench, at first, de- 
cided in favour of the objection; butthe 
decision was reversed in the House 
of Lords. So great was the indigna- 
tion of the Commons at this proceeding, 
that they ordered Mr. Mead, who had 
been Ashby’s attorney, to be arrested, 
along with the plaintiffs in several simi- 
lar actions. An application made by 
one of the parties thus taken into cus- 
tody, gave rise to a question precisely 
the same as that which occurred in the 
case of the present Sheriffs of Lon- 
don, viz.:—whether the Court of 
Queen’s Bench could discharge a pri- 
soner committed on the warrant of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
This, the court determined against the 
prisoners; but one of them, whose 
name was Paty, determined to appeal 
from their decision, and proposed to 
bring a writ of error. This proceed- 
ing provoked the House of Commons 
beyond measure: they not only com- 
mitted Mr. Cesar, the cursitor, for ne- 
glecting to inform them that writs of 
error had been applied for, but even 
ordered the sergeant-at-arms to appre- 
hend all the barristers who had been 
counsel for the prisoners. Two of 
them, Mr. Montague and Mr. Denton, 
were accordingly taken into custody ; 
and another, Mr. Letchmere, who was 
afterwards Attorney-General, had, it 
appears, a narrow escape, as the ser- 
geant-at-arms informed the House that 
‘he had also like to have taken Mr. 
Nicholas Letchmere, but that he had 
got out of his chambers, in the Temple, 
two pair of stairs high, at the back 
window, by the help of his sheets and 
a rope.” A furious dispute followed 
between the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords; and, after two 
conferences, which only made matters 
worse, the Queen prorogued the Par- 
liament. A full account of this extra- 
ordinary dispute is given by Mr. Gale, 
in his note to Lord Raymond’s report 
of the case—p. 597 &c. 1t, however, 
falls short of its modern copy; for the 
attorney's clerks were not imprisoned. 
It were to be wished, that every dis- 
pute of this kind had arisen under cir- 
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cumstances as honorable to the gentle- 
men of the long robe; but such, un- 
fortunately, is not the case—though, 
— instances to the contrary are 
only to be found very far back in our 
judicial history, when the fear of vio- 
lence had more influence on the court 
than it can ever have now. The most 
disgraceful occurred in the disturbed 
reign of Richard II. A commission 
of a very extraordinary nature had the 
sanction of Parliament, giving to the 
Chancellor, and some other nobles who 
were named as commissioners, unusu- 
ally large powers, controlling the au- 
thority of the king’s ordinary ministers. 
This commission was thought dero- 
gatory to the royal prerogative, and, 
consequently, immediately after the 
dissolution of the Parliament, the king 
and his ministers set about endeavour- 
ing to defeat it. For this purpose, the 
judges were summoned to attend the 
king at Nottingham, and the two chief 
justices and three puisne judges did 
attend; and, in order to establish them- 
selves in the royal favour, gave the 
most extravagant answers to questions 
proposed concerning the legal validity 
of the commission. Amongst other 
things, they gave it as their opinion, in 
direct opposition to the most known 
principles of the constitution, that all 
who were concerned in procuring the 
offensive statute and commission, and 
they who moved the king to consent 
to it, should be put to death: that the 
king only had power to direct what the 
Parliament were to consider, and in 
what order ; and any who contradicted 
his pleasure in this, ought to be pun- 
ished as traitors: and that no person 
could legally impeach any of the king’s 
officers or servants without his per- 
mission, and if any one did so, he should 
be punished as a traitor. This gross 
prostitution of the sacred character of 
a@ judge, as might be expected, did not 
pass unnoticed when the Parliament 
re-assembled. The chief justice and 
one of the king’s counsel were execut- 
ed, and all the rest severely punished. 
A full account of the consequences of 
this transaction is given in the pro- 
ceedings against Chief Justice Tre- 
silian and others, in the Ist vol. of the 
State Trials. 

The anxiety of the members of the 
legislature to preserve their privileges 
inviolate, has occasionally betrayed 
them into odd mistakes. Lord Claren- 
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don mentions one instance in the reign 
of Charles II., in which the House of 
Lords refused to sanction a bill “for 
the more effectual restraining of thieves 
from stealing timber,” without the in- 
sertion of a clause saving their own 
privileges. 


ANCIENT CAUSES. 


Some of our old law books abound in 
extraordinary actions brought for what 
would now be considered most trivial 
and ridiculous causes of complaint. 
There is one case in the reign of Henry 
IV. of a man who brought an action 
against a cook for selling him a fowl 
which gave him a sick stomach. “ Let 
William Milburn,” says the record, 
“recover on his sworn bill of com- 
= in which he complains against 

ohn Cutting cook, of this, that he, 
the said John, at Westminster, sold to 
the said William one capon, boiled, 
unwholesome and re-heated, which ca- 
pon having been dressed four days for 
the inn of our lord the king, and then 
again heated and boiled, was produced 
for him, of which when he had eaten, 
he had a horrible fit of vomiting, so 
that he remained sick for two weeks: 
he recovers twenty shillings for his da- 
mages.” Willielmus Milburn recupe- 
rat per juratam billam suam in qué que- 
ritur versus Johannem Cutting, cook, 
de eo quod ipse Johannes apud West- 
monasterium vendebat dicto Willielmo 
unum caponem, pistum, corruptibilem, 
et recalefactum, qui capo assatus per 
quatuor dies in Hospicium domini 
Regis et iterum calefactus et pistus 
exstitit, de quo postquam edit vomitum 
horribilem fecit ita quod infirmatur 
per duas septimanas ; recuperat viginti 
solidos, pro damnis. (Trin. 8. H. iv. 
Rot. 47.) Rolle, who quotes this cu- 
rious case, (Abrad. 9th, p. 89) adds, 
that the judges afterwards increased 
the damages. “Et jeo aye estre in- 
forme que appiert sur le record a large 
que les justices encrease les damages.” 

It may be a query for the curious, 
whether the following case from Sider- 
fin’s reports, is the only instance on 
record of a lady’s exercising the sup- 
posed privilege of leap year, in asking 
her lover to marry her. Cooper 
brought an action against Wither and 
his wife ‘for that the wife, maliciously 
intending to marry him, did often 
affirm that she was sole and unmarried, 
and importuned and eagerly entreated 
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(strenue requisivit) him, the plaintiff, 
to marry her. To which affirmation 
he gave credit, and married her, when 
in fact, she was the wife of the de- 
fendant, so that the plaintiff was much 
troubled in mind, and put to great 
charges. and much damnified in repu- 
tation.” (see | Siderf. 375.) 

In some of these cases it is difficult 
to say whether the reader is more am- 
used with the trivial nature of the com- 
plaint, or the nicety which the court 
required in the pleadings. There is a 
case, in which the guardian of an in- 
fant brought an action against a barber 
for cutting off the child’s hair. The 
defence made was, that the child was 
more than sixteen years of age, and had 
agreed with him, the defendant, for 
six-pence, that he should have license 
to take two ounces of her hair. This 
plea was adjudged to be bad in point 
of law, because an infant could not 
give a license, though she might agree 
with the barber to be trimmed. (3 Keb. 
369.) 

It may be observed, that the most 
curious cases are not the oldest. In 
very ancient times, all the forms of 
action then in use, were preserved in 
the register of writs; and a plaintiff 
seldom ventured to bring his cause in- 
to court, if it did not come within a pre- 
cedent to be found in that venerable 
collection. But after the statute of 
Westminster, 2, directing the clerks 
in Chancery to issue new writs adapted 
to whatever new case might be brought 
before them, numbers of new and 
strange causes began to be tried, and 
the species of action brought into use 
by the statute, became one of the most 
frequent of all. Custom has now pre- 
scribed forms for most of the varieties 
which have arisen in consequence ; and 
modern books of precedents in a man- 
ner begin to supply the place of the 
registrum brevium, so that it is soon 
after the passing of the statute that we 
find the most novel and amusing law 
suits. 

But the most interesting to the ge- 
neral reader are criminal cases. The 
following is from Moor, p. 754. A 
man and his wife had lived along time 
together; and the man, having at 
length spent his substance, and living 
in great necessity, said to his wife that 
he was now weary of his life, and that 
he would kill himself. The wife said 
that she would die with him; where- 
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upon he prayed her that she would go 
and bring some ratsbane, and they 
would drink it together; which she 
accordingly did, and she put it into 
drink, and they both drank of it. The 
husband died; but the woman took 
salad oil, which made her vomit, and 
she recovered. Query—lIs this murder 
in the wife ? 

The leading case upon this subject, 
—the distinction between murder and 
manslaughter—is Mawgridge’s given 
in Kelyng, p. 119. The circumstances 
were—Mawgridge and Cope were in 
the guard-room of the Tower, with a 
woman of Cope’s acquaintance, whom 
Mawgridge affronted; Cope there- 
upon desired Mawgridge to forbear ; 
but he refused to do so, and demanded 
satisfaction from Cope, for his inter- 
ference. Cope told him it was not a 
convenient time or place ; upon which 
Mawgridge rose up and was leavin 
the room, when he turned round an 
flung a bottle at Cope’s head, and im- 
mediately after rushed on him with his 
sword and stabbed him, in consequence 
of which he died. But the jury further 
found that between the blow with the 
bottle and the stabbing with the sword, 
Cope, who had no sword in his hand, 
had flung another bottle, which hit 
Mawgridge and broke hishead. And, 
upon this circumstance, arose the ques- 
tion, whether it was murder or man- 
slaughter committed by Mawgridge. 
After very long deliberation, it was 
determined it was murder. 

Among the legal proceedings once 
frequent, but now disused, are indict- 
ments for scolding. The punishment 
for this offence was the “ tumbrel” or 
“‘cucking stool,” corrupted into “ duck- 
ing stool,” because it was used to duck 
the women convicted of scolding in a 
miry pond. One of the compilers 
of Ruffhead’s dictionary, mentions 
having seen one of these instruments in 
Warwickshire. It consisted of a long 
beam, on a fulcrum, with one end 
extending to the centre of a pond, to 
which the stool, on which the con- 
demned scold was seated, was attached. 
The instrument was also called a 
“ castigatory.” 


OUR BARBAROUS CUSTOMS, 


No person, who has visited the 
Tower of London, can have failed to 
remark the many instruments of tor- 
ture now shewn there as curiosities ; 
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but, notwithstanding the opinions of 
many great lawyers, and among the 
rest, Blackstone, there seems to be 
very good reason for believing that 
their use was not always regarded in 
the same light in which it is at the 
present day. The presence of some 
of these in the Tower is, indeed, ac- 
counted for—having been brought to 
England by the dukes of Exeter and 
Suffolk, ministers of Henry VI., who 
made an attempt to introduce the civil 
law into England ; and the rack, which 
is there still, was called in derision 
“the duke of Exeter's daughter.” 
(Black, 4. 321.) They were, however, 
used as instruments of law, in that 
reign; for Fuller, in his Worthies, 
(p. 317) mentions the case of one 
Hawkins, who was then tortured to 
extort evidence; and some arguments, 
which shew, that their use was more 
general than is usually supposed, may 
be found in Barrington’s Observations 
on the Statutes (p. 56). It is com- 
monly supposed that torture is one of 
the evils guarded against in Magna 
Charta; but the only reason for the 
supposition is Sir Edward Coke’s in- 
terpretation of a passage in that cele- 
brated statute. The words are, that 
“no free man shall be destroyed ex- 
cept by the legal judgment of his peers, 
or by law”—“nullus liber homo des- 
truatur nisi per legale judicium parium 
suorum aut per legem terre ;”’ and “de- 
stroyed,” according to Sir Edward 
Coke, means tortured, as well as killed 
or maimed (2nd Instit. 48). 

But whether judicial torture, pro- 

rly so called, was ever a part of our 
judicial system, or not, there cannot 
be the least doubt of the existence of 


a practice just as barbarous, called 


“+ peine fort et dure.” This, which is 
vulgarly called “pressing to death,” 
consisted in placing the accused, in case 
he refused to plead, naked, on his back, 
with a hollow under his head, ina low 
dark chamber in the prison, and putting 
on his body as great a weight as he 
could bear and mvre, (so ran the sen- 
tence) and feeding him alternately with 
the coarsest tees and the most filthy 
water that couldbe procured. There 
are many instances of men having un- 
dergone this savage punishment, in 
order to save their estates for the be- 
nefit of their children, as they would 
be forfeited, if the prisoner, by plead- 
ing, submitted to a trial, and was con- 
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victed. The sentence was, originally, 
that the delinquent should be thus kept 
till he pleaded,” but it was after. 
wards altered to pressing * till he died” 
(2 Hawk. pl. cr. c. 30. s. 16.) Black. 
stone’s very laudable zeal for the purity 
of the English constitution, leads him 
into a strange contradiction on this 
subject. After very justly exposing 
the absurdity of the theory of the 
civilians, that judicial torture originat-: 
ed in the mercy of the judges, he gives 
identically the same reason for this 
diabolical practice of pressing to death 
“that it was intended as a species of 
mercy to the criminal, to deliver him 
the sooner from his torture !!” (Com, 
4, 320.) 

This barbarous practice, no doubt, 
originated in the avarice of the feudal 
lords, to make the only means by which 
the accused could save the forfeiture 
of his lands, as frightful as possible. 
From the same source arose the follow- 
ing indecent brutality, given in Co. 
Littleton (390 n.) :—“ In an appeal of 
death, the defendant waged battle, and 
was slain in the field; yet judgment 
was given that he should be hanged, for 
otherwise the Lord could not have a 
writ of escheat.” 

To the honor of our judges, how- 
ever, peine fort et dure was never in- 
flicted, till every other means of making 
the prisoner plead had been tried in 
vain; nor do'they seem to have been 
very scrupulous as to the means they 
employed for this humane purpose, as 
appears by the following note, in 
Kelyng (p. 27):—“ At the same ses- 
sions, George Morley, being indicted 
for robbing, refused to soak and his 
two thumbs were tied together with 
whipcord, that the pain of that might 
compel him to plead; and he was sent 
away so tied, and the minister per- 
suaded to go to him and persuade him, 
and an hour after he was brought again 
and pleaded; and this was said to be 
the constant practice at Newgate.” It 
may be added, that the whole process 
is now abolished by statute, and the 
court empowered to enter a plea of 
* not guilty,” if the prisoner himself 
stands mute. 

It is not generally known, that the 
punishment of sending to the galleys 
was also once evistinnd in England, as 
appears from a statute of Elizabeth 
(48 Eliz. c. 14); and Lord Coke, in 
his third Institute, mentions it, without 
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remarking its being uncommon. The 
practice was, probably, discontinued 
from its inconvenience, as gallies such 
as are in use in the Mediterranean, are 
unfit for the navigation of our seas. 
The word “ gallimafry,” now used to 
signify a juiible of nonsense, ws 
meant a meal of coarse victuals, suc 
as was given to galley slaves (see Ruff. 
dict.) The nearly syonymous word, 
“hotchpot,” (vulgarly hotchpotch) is 
well known to have a similar origin. 
Two other barbarous customs which 
once formed a part of our law, were 
ordeals, and trial by battle. The last 
instance of the former occurred, it is 
believed, in king John’s reign (see Hale 
149); though Barrington remarks, 
that a vestige of it was retained in the 
formal phrase, used by a criminal on 
his arraignment, when asked how he 
would be tried; the answer, “ by God 
and my country,” being a corruption 
of “by God or my country,” i.e., by 
ordeal, or by jury. But the equally 


absurd trial by battle, was not abolished 
till late in the reign of George III. 
(Stat. 59, G. IIT. c.45.) Two instances, 
in which it was attempted to be put in 
actual practice, occurred in the reign 


of Charles I., and are given at length 
by Rushworth, in his historical collec- 
tions. 

One was an appeal of treason (An. 
7mo. Chas. Ist.) between Lord Rea 
and Mr. David Ramsay, which was 
conducted with an immensity of cere- 
mony. The parties were to fight with 
two swords, a spear, and a dagger, 
“each,” as the chronicle informs us, 
“with a point.” They might also 
have defensive armour if they pleased. 
Lord Rea, who was plaintiff, was 
further allowed a surgeon with oint- 
ments, a pavilion to rest himself, and 
wine to refresh’ himself: beside an 
armourer in attendance with nails, 
hammer, and file, and last of all scis- 
sors, bodkin, needles and thread, and a 
tailor! In addition to all this, his 
counsel were to be with him in the 
field, and it is remarkable, that the 
counsel in this last great judicial duel 
were mostly Irishmen. Their names 
are given by Rushworth, and among 
them are one Irish peer, Lord Mayo ; 
two sons of Irish peers, Maurice Roch 
and Donnough M‘Carthy, and another 
gentleman, whose name indicates his 
country, Donnough O’Connor, Sligo ; 
among his counsel was also the cele- 
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brated legal antiquarian Selden. After 
nearly as much pleading as would be 
found in a modern chancery suit they 
join issue, each by telling the other 
that “he lies falsely,’ whereupon they 
are bound over to keep the peace, and 
stay at different parts of the city till 
the day appointed for the duel. How- 
ever, before the day arrived, the king 
put an end to this farrago of solemn 
absurdity by revoking the commission 
of the Lord Marshal, before whose 
court of chivalry the battle was to have 
been fought, and committing both plain- 
tiff and defendant to the tower, and 
no further steps appear ever to have 
been taken in the matter. 

The other attempt to have a legal 
duel, in the same reign, was in a civil 
case, (Lilburn v. Claxton,) and the cham- 
pions were hired, to fight with sandbags, 
and batons ; but this also was put a stop 
to by the good sense of the king, who 
wrote to the judges to prevent it if 
possible, and the clerk purposely made 
a mistake in the record, so that it could 
not immediately take place, in conse- 
quence of which the parties to the suit 
seem to have let the matter drop. 

From this time it is believed trial 
by battle was totally disused, till re- 
vived in the case of a most atrocious 
murder, a short time before the pass- 
ing of the statute for its abolition. A 
man of the name of Thornton, had 
abused and murdered, under circum- 
stances of the greatest aggravation, a 
girl of the name of Mary Ashford. 
Though the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was supposed to be irresistible, 
the ingenuity of his counsel saved 
him, and he was acquitted on the in- 
dictment. | However, as the public in 
general had no doubt of his guilt, a 
subscription was entered into to bring 
the matter again forward, which it was 
allowable to do by the old form of an 
appeal of murder, to be prosecuted by 
William, the brother of Mary, Ash- 
ford. This was one of the modes 
of proceeding in which wager of battle 
had been formerly permitted. Ash- 
ford was very weak and delicate, while 
Thornton was an immensely powerful 
man, and as there was no doubt of the 
case going against him if it was brought 
to a second trial, he availed himself of 
this antiquated right, and challenged 
the appellant ; the judges, though ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to allow the right, 
especially in a case of such atrocity, 
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were obliged to admit that it was still 
legal ; and as it would have been the 
height of madness in Ashford to ac- 
cept the challenge of one so much his 
superior in bodily strength, the mur- 
derer was suffered to depart without 
further molestation. This was in the 
year 1818, the facts of the case may 
be found in the Newgate Calender 
(vol. 4, p. 227). 

This practice would certainly not 
have continued so long the letter of the 
law, if the good sense of the nation 
had not practically discontinued it. 
When the court of chivalry was in its 
eam days, circumstances must, indeed, 

ave frequently occurred to show its 
utter absurdity. Barrington in his 
comment on the statute, “de magnis 
assisis et duellis,” quotes from Graf- 
ton’s Chronicle, a story of a citizen of 
London, in the time of Henry VI., 
who was very tall and strong, but a 
great coward, while his opponent was 
very short and weak, but whose cour- 
age was as great as his body was small. 
The big man’s friends fearing his little 
modicum of courage might ooze, like 
Acre’s, through the points of his fingers 
on the day of trial, determined to make 
him drunk, and so dosed him with 


wine, that his diminutive antagonist 
with ease threw him down, and beat 
away till the judges decided the cause 
in his favour. 
Coke speaks most harshly of the il- 
ney and impropriety of private 
u 


duels, but does not think so ill of pub- 
lic ones, especially between crowned 
heads, as may appear from the follow- 
ing catalogue of royal challenges :— 


King Edward III. in the sixteenth year * 


of his reign, having war with the 
French King, for his right to the king- 
dom of France, out of the greatness 
of his mind, for the love of his sub- 
jects, the saving of their blood and in 
speedy trial of the right, offered the 
single combat with the French King ; 
but he refused it. So, after long and 
chargeable wars between the crowns 
of England and France for the right 
of the kingdom of France, it was an 
honourable offer which King Richard 
II. made to Charles the French King ; 
first, either a single combat between 
the two kings; second, or a combat 
between the two kings and three of 
their uncles on either side; third, or 
that a fit day and place might be as- 
signed when under the universal con- 
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flict .of both their armies, an end 
might be put to the war. The Duke 
of Lancaster, according to his com- 
mission, made these offers from the 
King of England to King Charles of 
France; but he was “ auditus sed non 
exauditus ;” for King Charles liked 
none of these offers. And A.D. 1196, 
Philip, King of France, sent this chal- 
lenge to one Richard I.: that King 
Richard should choose five for his part, 
and he, the King of France, should 
appoint five for his part, which might 
fight in the lists for all matters in con- 
ae between them, for the avoid- 
ing of shedding of more guiltless blood. 
King Richard accepted the offer, with 
condition that either king might be of 
the number ; but this condition would 
not be granted.—3 Instit. 159. 

Among barbarous practices might 
be mentioned several of the punish- 
ments formerly in use in England, es- 
pecially the Reetine mutilation of 
the bodies of persons executed for high 
treason. 


MISTAKES. 


There is no science in which “ vulgar 
errors” are more common than law, 
many people seeming to take a positive 
pleasure in deceiving themselves in 
whatever relates to law and lawyers, 
It would be utterly impossible to ac- 
count for many extravagant notions, 
concerning legal matters, entertained 
by otherwise well-informed people. 
There are, however, a few for which 
probable reasons may be found: ez. gr. 
The common opinion that butchers 
and surgeons are precluded from sit- 
ting on juries from the cruel nature of 
their pursuits, seems to have originated 
in the statute 5, Henry VIII., exempt- 
ing medical men from compulsory at- 
tendance on juries, which privilege 
was given to them to prevent interfer- 
ence with their attendance on their 
patients. The belief that the corpse 
of a debtor may be seized under a 
common execution, appears to have 
arisen from the words used in the writ 
of capias, that the sheriff should seize 
the body of the defendant, &c., which, 
it is almost unnecessary to say, means 
only the living body, and not his corpse. 
The belief that it is penal to carry an 
air gun or dark lanthorn, (more com- 
mon in England than in Ireland,) pro- 
bably owes its origin to the statute of 
Henry VII. against carrying cross- 
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bows, and to Guy Fawkes having been 
detected with a dark lanthorn. It was 
very generally thought that the lately 
abolished ceremony of a common re- 
covery consisted in selling an estate to 
the crier of the court for a sparrow- 
hawk. It is true, the crier generally, 
and the sparrow-hawk very frequently, 
formed a part of the fiction ; but nei- 
ther were indispensable, and, at any 
rate, they appeared in very different 
parts of the ceremony, and the estate 
was not supposed to have been sold to 
the crier, but by him. 

It must be admitted, that the cre- 
dulity of the non-professional on legal 
matters is fully equalled by the sim- 
plicity of some of our older lawyers on 
other subjects. Every one knows that 
the substance called whalebone is found 
in the jaws of the whale. When a 
whale is found on our coasts it does 
not go, like other royal fish, entirely to 
the king, but the head only belongs to 
his majesty, and the tail to the queen, 
the reason of which division is said to 
be to furnish the royal wardrobe with 
whalebone! (See 1 Black. Com. 223.) 
In the greatest of law books, Co. Lit- 
tleton, it is said, that protections may 
be allowed to a woman as being a ne- 
cessary attendant on a camp, if she be 
a midwife. (Co. Litt. 130.) What 
in the name of common sense could an 
army on the campaign want with mid- 
wifes? The solemn simplicity with 
which trifles are recorded in the older 
reporters cannot fail often to amuse 
the reader. When all the judges in 
England were summoned to attend the 
trial of Lord Morley before his peers, 
for murder, (An. 18, Car. 2,) they 
met to consider the points of law likely 
to arise in that most important case ; 
their resolutions are given by Kelyng, 
(Rep. p. 54,) among which the follow- 
ing is recorded with the utmost gra- 
vity:—‘* We were to attend at the 
tryal in our scarlet robes, and the chief 
judges with their collars of SS. which 
I did accordingly ; but my Lord Bridge- 
man was absent, being suddenly taken 
with the gout; the Chief Baron had 
not his collar of SS. having left it be- 
hind him in the country; but we were 
all in scarlet ; but nobody had a collar 
of SS. but myself for the reasons 
aforesaid.” 

But as an instance of simplicity, if 
the author believed it himself, the fol- 
ot. XV. 
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lowing extract from an old continen- 
tal work, not a law book, defies com- 
petition:—‘ The English,” says the 
writer, * are not dragged to the place 
of execution, but run there themselves 
and die laughing and singing, cracking 
jokes, and quizzing the bystanders. 
When the executioners are absent the 

frequently hang themselves!” “ A 

loca supplicii non ducuntur Angli sed 
eurunt, ridendoque cantando face. 
tiis spagendo et circumstantibus insul- 
tando moriuntur ; ubi desunt carnifices 


seipsos seepe suspendunt.” Holbergii 
op. t. 2, 118. 
Apropos of mistakes. It may be 


worth mentioning, that the real nature 
of the court of star-chamber is very 
generally mistaken, and the error is 
not a little encouraged by the tone in 
which many of our English historians 
speak of it. This court was in realit 

not nearly so bad as is usually supposed. 
No doubt its powers, which were very 
ill defined, were, especially in its latter 
days, exercised by unprincipled judges 
in a most arbitrary manner ; but ne- 
vertheless, many of its decisions are 
law at the present day, and quoted as 
the very first authorities on the differ- 
ent points to which they may relate ; 
(ex. gr. Twynne’s Case, 3 Co. 80) 
and it may be added, that Lord Bacon 
in his life of Henry the Seventh, com- 
mends it most highly. Its abuses seem 
to have been chiefly in the exercise of 
its criminal jurisdiction which was 
very large and indefinite. The statutes 
(3 H. VII. c. 1, and 21 H. VIII. ¢. 2) 
confirming its authority after reciting 
that “the king remembereth how by 
reason of unlawful maintenances, giv- 
ing of living signs and tokens, retain- 
ers by indenture, promises, oaths, wri- 
tings, and other embraceries of his 
subjects, untrue demeanings of sheriffs 
in making pannells, and untrue returns 
by taking money by juries, the policy 
of the realm is much subdued,” gives 
the court power to punish all “routs, 
riots, forgeries, maintenances, embra- 
ceries, perjuries, and other such mis- 
demeanors ;” and it is evident, that 
under such a catalogue, the judges 
might include whatever offence they 
pleased. They used the license pretty 
freely, as it appears (per C. J. Richard- 
son, Hetly 149, &c.) that spitting in 

the face was one of the crimes of which 

they took cognizance. 

Y 
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INGENUITY OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 


From the time when the priesthood 
first obtained a footing in England, un- 
der William the Conqueror, till the 
Reformation put an end to their au- 
thority in the days of Henry VIII. 
ecclesiastical prerogatives were a fer- 
tile source of dispute with the crown 
and lay nobility. With the political 
encroachments of the clergy, every 
reader of English history is familiar ; 
but there are several minor matters 
which do not fall so much within the 

ovince of the political as the legal 

istorian, which are yet very curious, 
as exhibiting the exercise of different 
weapons in the same struggle, and 
which have left much more lasting 
traces of their existence. All that the 
threats and power of prelates and le- 
tes effected has passed away, and our 
ngs are not likely ever again to do 
homage ata priest's tomb, or hold the 
Pope’s stirrup; but many things which 
the subtlety and ingenuity of the priest- 
hood originally introduced have be- 
come so incorporated with the main 
body of our laws, that it has been found 
impossible entirely to remove them. 
The quibble which justifies the recent 
assumption of the title of “ Archbishop 
of Tuam,” by a Roman Catholic, 
that it avoids the penalty which the 
law imposes on a Romish priest for as- 
suming the title of a Protestant dig- 
nitary, because there is now no Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Tuam, is a mo- 
dern sample which might find many a 
precedent in the history of ecclesias- 
tical encroachment, for as Sir E. Coke 
said, so long since, the priesthood 
‘were always in this to be commended 
that they ever had of their counsel the 
most learned men they could get.” (2 
Institut, 75.) 


One remarkable innovation which 
was thus engrafted upon our crimi- 
nal code was the well known pri- 
yilege called benefit of clergy. This 
was first claimed as being a scriptural 
command, and the authority quoted 
for it was the text “touch not mine 
anointed and do my prophets no 
harm,” from this was derived the 
maxim, “sacerdotes aregibus honorandi 
sunt non judicandi,” under which the 
elergy claimed to be exempted from 
all subjection to a lay tribunal ; but 
as they could escape punishment just 
aoe by first submitting to a trial 
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and then claiming their privilege, they 
generally thought it wiser to avail 
themselves, in the first instance, of the 
chance of clearing their character by 
acquittal, and if they failed in this, 
have recourse to the benefit of 
clergy, to avoid the penalty of their 
offence, Originally this privilege was 
claimed by those only who were actu- 
ally in nalean, but for obvious reasons, 
it was soon found convenient to have it 
extended to the servants and lay bre- 
thren connected with religious houses, 
and afterwards to all who could read 
—the latter change, at the period 
when it was made, adding but little 
to its extent, as few, except ecclesias- 
tics were then instructed even in 
reading. As the people became a little 
better educated, and consequently more 
persons enabled to claim this right, 
a new change was introduced in favor 
of the Priesthood who were allowed 
their claim as often as they were accu- 
sed, while the laity were permitted 
to pray benefit of clergy but once, and 
were then branded on the hand, asa 
mark by which they might be known, 
if they attempted to avail themselves 
of it a second time. This distinction 
was introduced in the reign of Henry 
the VII. but the following reign 
brought the Reformation, and it was 
abolished and all who escaped under 
the prayer of clergy were branded alike. 

The ceremonies with which benefit 
of clergy was accompanied, underwent 
similar changes. Originally when it 
was confined to those actually in orders, 
if the criminal was guilty, he objected 
to the authority of the lay tribunal and 
was accordingly handed over to his 
clerical superior to punish him. Then 
followed the ceremony called “ Pur- 
gation,’ which consisted in the crimi- 
nal swearing that he was innocent, and 
getting twelve others to swear that 
they believed him, after which if he 
had a witness he produced him, and 
if not it was of no consequence, as he 
had merely to he acquitted by a jury of 
his own friends, and then absolved by 
the ordinary as a matter of course. 
This mockery, which amounted to se- 
curing impunity for the offences of ec- 
clesiastics became modified as the right 
to benefit of clergy became more ex- 
tended, but was kept up in some form 
till the reign of Elizabeth, when Pur- 
gation by the ordinary was finally 
abolished. During all this time women 
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were excluded, as they could never 
have been supposed to be in orders, 
which was the fiction on which the 
right had been extended to all men 
who could read; they were allowed 
clergy first in the reign of William 
and Mary. The last change was al- 
lowing clergy to all prisoners charged 
with particular offences, whether they 
could read or not, and with this alte- 
ration was abolished, the ceremony of 
sending aclergyman with a book to 
examine the accused in reading. The 
sentence chosen for this purpose was 
generally the text “ miserere mei Deus” 
which was thence called “the neck 
verse.” The statutes effecting these im- 
provements, empowered the judges to 
inflict different punishments instead of 
death, for all offences where the privilege 
was allowed, technically termed “ cler- 
gyable felonies ;” so that benefit of cler- 
gy had in fact become a mere relaxation 
of the rigor of the law, equally open 
to all men, before it was finally abol- 
ished, which was not till the 9th year 
of George IV. An accurate aecount 
of all these changes may be found in 
Mr. Chitty’s book upon Criminal Law 
page 666, &c. and the authorities he 
cites to which the curious may refer. 
During the long period for which 
benefit of clergy was allowed, it is 
believed there occurred but one instance 
of a prisoner’s refusal to avail himself 
of the means of escape it offered, and 
that one is the case of the Duke of 
Somerset, mentioned by Hayward, 
(page 137.) 

The privileges which the ecclesiastics 
had assumed ‘in criminal proceedings, 
it appears occasionally tempted the less 
scrupulous to turn these advantages 
to a profitable account. Such an op- 
portunity offered in the instance 
alluded to in Foster’s cr. 1. p. 257, of 
guaranteeing the property of thieves, 
Anciently if stolen goods were found 
upon any one and he alledged that he 
had bought them from some other 
person, whom he named and asserted 
to have guaranteed his right to him, 
or as it was technically called “ vou- 
ched to warranty,” if the person whom 
he thus called upon appeared, and en- 
tered into the warranty, he was obliged 
to stand in the place of the orizinal 
defendant for better or worse. Men 
used accordingly to be hired, who, 
if the thief was detected, would war- 
rant his goods for him, and run their 
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chance of conviction,, which would be 
less of course in their case, than in that 
of the original thief. Our older legal 
writers (Bracton and Fleta,) speaking of 
this ancient law, put the case of a per- 
son in holy orders, thus entering into 
warranty for hire, and then endeavour- 
ing to escape by refusing to take his 
trial before lay judges, “ propter privi- 
legium clericale.” it seems however that 
such apiece ofingenuity was not allowed 
to succed, for the author gives it as 
his opinion, that the warranty is void, 
and that the truant ecclesiastic, should 
be sent to prison for his malicious at- 
tempt, or, as he barbarously expresses 
it, “ goale pro malitia committetar.” 

But the branch of our law on which 
the Roman clergy have left the most 
permanent proofs of their ingenuity, is 
the system which regulates the trans- 
fer of land, which owes to them almost 
all its fictions. It had always been a 
favourite principle to prevent land 
getting into the possession of religious 
houses, because it not only prevented 
the free circulation of property, and 
the exercise of the feudal services or- 
dained for the defence of the kingdom, 
but, what was much worse in the eyes 
of our ancestors, deprived the lord of 
the soil of all chance of regaining the 
land by escheat, besides losing the 
profits which wardships, reliefs, seigno- 
ries, &c. were continually putting into 
his pocket in ordinary cases. To these 
reasons were added the jealousy of the 
laity, who were fearful of the power 
which the possession of landed pro- 
perty must necessarily confer upon the 
clergy. Hence all the statutes against 
granting land for religious purposes, 
or, as it was called, “alienation in 
mortmain,” which the clergy were al- 
ways so eager to evade. A sketch of 
their efforts is given in the second vo- 
lume of Blackstone. All that was 
originally necessary to enable a religi- 
ous body to hold the ands was a license 
from the crown; ‘but as this could 
not generally be obtained, they had a 
simple contrivance to dispense with it ; 
for the rule was, that when the tenant 
forfeited his estate, it went, in the first 
place, to his immediate landlord, so 
that all he had to do, if he wished to 
give his property to the monastery, 
was first to convey it to them, and 
then immediately take it back again, 
and hold itas tenant to the monks, and 
then, when he forfeited it, they got 
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pee o it, as his next immediate 
andlords. This trick was put an end 
to by the second of King Henry the 
Third’s great charters, which enacted 
that all such attempts should be ut- 
terly void. But the prohibition in the 
charter was held to extend only to re- 
ligious houses, and bishops, &c. were 
not included in it ; so the ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies soon found means to evade 
it; one of which was, by taking very 
long leases for years, which first in- 
troduced those immense terms for a 
thousand, or the more holy number of 
999, years, which are now so common, 
instead of the simpler method of con- 
veying away the land for ever. These 
subtleties produced the statute “de 
religiosis,” passed in the reign of 
Edward I. which was so comprehen- 
sive in its terms, that the lay lords 
flattered themselves they had put an 
effectual stop to all ecclesiastical en- 
eroachments on landed property. But 
they soon found that they reckoned 
without their host, for the words used 
in the statute included only gifts and 
conveyances to the clergy, and a plan 
was easily devised to elude it, which was 
as follows :—The clerical body brought 
an action, under pretence of a prior title, 
against the tenant of the land they 
wished to get into their possession, who, 
by fraud or collusion, made no defence, 
and judgment was therefore given in 
favour of the religious house, which 
thus recovered the land by the sen- 
tence of the court. Hence arose the 
fiction in such universal use, till abo- 
lished within the last few years, called 
‘a common recovery.” But the poor 
monks did not long enjoy the fruits of 
their ingenuity, for in the latter years 
of the same reign of Edward I., who 
appears to have been their particular 
enemy, several other statutes were 
passed, so carefully worded that it 
was found impossible ever after to 
evade them, so as to give a good title 
in a court of law. But the monaste- 
ries had one resource still left--the 
courts of equity—and though their 
next invention could hardly have suc- 
ceeded before a lay tribunal, yet, as 
the chancellors in those days were in- 
variably in orders, they were glad to 
eatch at any thing which would help 
their holy brethren; and, accordingly, 
they decided, that though a man could 
not give his estate directly to a religi- 
ous body, he might do so indirectly, 
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by giving it to a layman to hold for 
the use of the religious body, and 
though he would be it’s nominal owner, 
the chancellor would compel him to 
suffer the monks, for whose use he 
held it, to have all the real enjoyment. 
Out of this subtlety, as is well known, 
have grown the present .complicated 
system of conveyancing, and the juris- 
diction of the court of chancery over 
landed property. But the inventors 
did not long enjoy this, their last con- 
trivance, for in the reign of Richard 
II. a statute was passed, directly aimed 
at it, which made these “uses,” like 
other estates, subject to the statutes 
of mortmain. 

Apropos of their innovations on the 
law of real property, it seems the Ro- 
mish clergy have the honour of being 
also the first absentees, as one of the 
statutes passed in the 35th of Edward 
I. was enacted to prevent sending the 
proceeds of monastic property to ec- 
clesiastics residing abroad. 

But the most important object which 
the Popish clergy aimed at, was one 
in which they never completely suc- 
ceeded, which was establishing the ju- 
risdiction of the ecclesiastical in opposi- 
tion to that of the temporal courts. 
The distinction between the two was 
first introduced by the sacerdotal sup- 
porters of William the Congeror, and 
the theory on which it was founded was, 
that the lay courts ought to have ju- 
risdiction over whatever were matters 
of strict law, while the clergy should . 
regulate matters of morals, cognizable 
“in foro conscientiz.” This was a 
most cunning division ;- for it is evi- 
dent, that while the power of the for- 
mer must be perfectly defined from 
the outset, no definite limits could 
ever be prescribed for the latter. 
Accordingly, the spiritual courts had 
encroached so far at one time as to 
take cognizance of the crime of per- 
jury, considering a breach of faith as a 
mere moral offence; and Hale men- 
tions, that in Stephen’s reign, appeals 
to the Pope were not only allowed, 
but had even become most frequent. 
But these usurpations were too open 
and obvious to be suffered to succeed, 
and each new assumption evoked some 
charter or statute tocorrectit. Among 
the enactments directed to this object, 
the celebrated constitutions of Claren- 
don hold a conspicuous place. How- 
ever, the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
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courts, when once established, though 
afterwards curtailed, was never abo- 
lished, and they form a part of our ju- 
ridical system to the present day. 


LAW LATIN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH. 


The strange French, and still stranger 
Latin, which composed the ancient lan- 
guage of the law, is a fertile subject of 
amusement to critical readers. Of 
these, however, it may be said that the 
former, though not exactly the lan- 
guage of modern Paris, is strictly cor- 
rect as ancient Norman; and most 
of the barbarisms of the latter ori- 

inated in the necessity of invent- 
ing new words to signify things which 
were totally unknown among the Ro- 
mans—such were “ seisina,” a seisin--- 
‘‘assiza,” an assize---“ triare,” to try 
by jury, &c. This applies to several 
words which, though now used to sig- 
nify things known in Rome as well as 
England, were, when first invented, 
employed differently: such, for exam- 
ple, is the word “murdrum.” It is 
true, murder in the sense of killing 
with malice prepense, was a crime as 
well known to the compilers of the 
twelve tables as to us. But this was 
not the original meaning of the word, 
which was invented in the reign of 
Canute, on a particular occasion. It 
appears that after he had established 
himself in England, the barons met to 
request of him to send back his Danish 
army into Dacia, whereupon a law was 
made for the greater security of the 
Danes who continued in England, and 
who were hated by the Saxons, ren- 
dering the killing of one of them more 
poe than the killing of a native. The 
aw was as follows:---“‘ That if any 
Englishman should kill any of the 
Danes that he had left behind, if he 
were apprehended, he should undergo 
the ordeal trial to clear himself; and 
if the murder were not found within 
eight days, and after that a month was 
given, then, if he could not be found, 
the ville should pay forty-six marks, 
which, if not able to pay, it should be 
levied upon the hundred.” This law 
ceased on the expulsion of the Danes 
from England, but William the Con- 
queror revived it for the protection of 
his Normans, and the word “ murder” 
was then used as distinguishing the 
killing of a Frenchman from the death 
of an Englishman. The questionw 
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always left to the jury to say to which 
country the dead man had belonged; 
when, if he was found to be an Eng- 
lishman, the county was discharged, 
which was signified by another barba- 
rous word, “ Englishire.” (See Kel- 
yng’s Rep. 121.) 

It is true, this defence cannot be 
made for all the barbarous Latin words 
which ignorance afterwards intro- 
duced—ez. gr. the definition of a cur- 
tilage, ‘curtilagium est pecia gardinii.” 
Better Latin might, no doubt, have 
been found for “a bit of a garden ;” nor, 
perhaps, will it extend to Sir Thomas 
More’s famous question, “ utrum averia 
carucz sunt irreplegibilia,” with which 
he is said to have puzzled the pragma- 
tical doctor of Leyden, who challenged 
him to dispute, “de omni scibile et 
quolibet alio ;” but it may be fairly 
said, that no law Latin could be more 
barbarous than the words, such as 
* aminalitas,” “ corporietas,” &c. &c., 
so copiously employed in the® discus- 
sions of the old logicians. 

This apology will, however, apply 
to many of the legal English phrases 
at present in use. Thus the sentence 
used in making up a judgment of nil 
dicit that “ the said comes and 
defends the wrong when &c., and says 
nothing, &c.” though exquisite non- 
sense, if understood in the present 
meaning of the words, is, as Black- 
stone remarks, very intelligible under- 
standing “ defend” in its ancient sense. 
Many of these phrases too, are literal 
translations of old Norman or Latin 
sentences, which, though they sound 
strangely in another language, were 
sufficiently correct in the original : ez. 
gr. the Norman “ sans ceo que,” when 
put into Latin, “ absque hoc quod,” or 
English, “ without this that,” is not a 
very correct form of expression to sig- 
nify “not,” though so used in modern 
pleading. Several of the phrases thus 
translated and continued by us are 
still in use in the country from which 
we borrowed them—ez. gr., the phrase 
“to wit,” so frequently introduced in 
legal language; the corresponding 
* savoir,” is used in the same manner 
in France. Another source of the 
strange expressions occasionally met 
with in law English, is continuing to 
employ words disused in ordinary con- 
versation, such as jetsam, flotsam, 
sokam, sakam, waifs, estrays, infan 
thef, outfang thef, &c., which, thoug 
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now antiquated, were once understood 
as well as any other words in the lan- 
guage. 

Perhaps the most amusing speci- 
mens of legal diction are to be found 
in law poetry. The following form of 
a grant from William the First is re- 
ferred to in Rolle’s Abridgment, (vol. 
2, p. 181,) and given at length in 
Speed's Chronicle (p. 424) :— 


“ J, William, King. in thethird yéar of my reign, 
Give to thee, Norman Hunter, 
To me that are both léef and deere 
The Hop and the Hopton, 
And all bounds up and downe, 
Under the earth to hell and above the earth to 
heaven ; 
From me and mine 
To thee and thine, 
As good and as faire, 
As ever they were, 
Te witness that this is soothe, 
I bite the white wax with my tooth, 
Before Jugge Maude and Margery, 
And my youngest son, Henry, 
For a bow and a broad arrow 
‘When I come to hunt on Yarrow.” 


The form of words used by a widow 
who by improper conduct, had for- 
feited her free bench, (which in copy- 
hold estates was equivalent to dower,) 
affords a still quainter specimen of ver- 
sification. She came into court, back- 
wards, mounted on a ram, singing the 
following :— 


“ Here Tam 
Riding upon a black ram,* 
And for my crincum crancum 
I have lost my bineum bancum, 
And for my game 
Have done this worldly shame, 
Therefore pray, Mr. Steward, give me 
back my land again,” 
(See Ruffh. dict. tit: Free bench.) 


The following is curious, not only 
as a specimen of Norman French, but 
for containing a description, written so 
long ago as the eleventh century, of 
what were then considered the neces- 
sary qualifications of a good lawyer. 
It is quoted in the notes to Stephen’s 
Pl. from the assizes of Jerusalem :— 
“ Tl convient a ce lui que qui est bon 
pliedoir et soutill, que il soit sage de 
son naturel, et que il ait esprit sein, et 
soutill engin, et que il ne soit dontif, 
ne esbay, ne houtous, ne hatif, ne non- 
challant el plait, ne que il ait s’entente 
ne sa pensee aillors tant com il pleidoie, 
et que il se garde de se trop corrouer, 
ne agrier, ne ehmouvoir en pleidoiant,” 
exxiv. “A good pleader ought to 
have good sense, sound understanding, 
and a subtle genius ; he should be free 
from the faults of indecision, timidity, 
false modesty, haste, and non chalance; 
while he pleads he should keep his at- 
tention from wandering to any other 
subject, and should also take care to 
avoid impetuosity, heat, and asperity.” 


DR. COOKE, THE SYNOD OF ULSTER, AND THE NATIONAL BOARD. 


Art no time within our memory has 
the public anxiety been more intense, 
respecting the conduct of a public 
body, in whom, hitherto, in all things 
relating to the interests of religion, 
ag confidence was reposed, than is 
elt, at the present moment, concerning 
the Synod of Ulster. Tie agreement, 
in many esse between that body 
and the Church of England, could not 
fail to be gratifying to the lover of 
scriptural truth ; and that they should 
have concurred, as it was thought they 
did, respecting the merits, or demerits, 
of the Bheaston Board, so as to re- 
pudiate all connection with it, as a 
trespass against light and knowledge, 
also augured favorably for the interests 
of true religion. But that agreement 
no longer prevails. The Synod and 


the Board are now united. And, it 
is our painful duty to add, a shock 
has been given to public confidence 
by, what we must call, this monstrous 
union, such as it has seldom been our 
lot to witness. We proceed, with as 
much temper and calmness as we can 
command, to offer such comments upon 
this strange transaction, as may serve 
to exhibit it in its true light, and enable 
our readers to judge, how far tue mem- 
bers of the Church of England should 
look upon it as a warning, or an ex- 
ample. 

And here, we must expressly state, 
that we have no intention whatsoever 
to criminate the Synod, as though, in 
consenting to bring their schools under 
the National Board, they were guilty 
of any departure from either the letter 
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or the spirit of their own propositions 
of 1833, We take our stand upon 
higher ground, and ask ourselves the 
question, will the union of the Synod 
with the Natioual Board, upon the 
terms stated by Dr. Cooke, conduce, 
generally, to the advantage of a sound 
system of instruction throughout the 
whole of the country? That is, surely, 
the way in which a religious man, or a 
religious body, ought to consider this 
important question. It is not enough 
that such a body should be able to 
assent to it, without any compromise 
of its own consistency, as regarded 
former declarations, We would not 
hear the enemies of the Synod of 
Ulster say, that they are willing to 
look to the interests of their own 
schools alone ; aud, provided that is 
secured, to be indifferent to the general 
good of the Irish people. And there- 
fore it is that we put the question upon 
higher ground than that of the agree- 
ment or non-agreement of what has 
lately been done, with certain propo- 
sitions formerly laid down as the basis 
of an arrangement ; and we ask, sup- 
posing there is no reason whatever for 
insinuating a doubt respecting the con- 
sistency of the Presbyterian body in 
this transaction, is the system of in- 
struction to which'the Synod has thus 
given its sanction, one of which an 
enlightened Christian can approve ? 
and are the modifications which have 
taken place in it, (for we are willing 
to concede, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the Board have come into 
the terms of the Synod, instead of the 
Synod having come into the terms of 
the Board,) such, as to render it safe 
and expedient for the clergy of the 
Church of England to “go and do 
likewise.” 

Now, in the first place, it is to be 
observed, whatever is to be conceded 
by the Board to the Presbyterians, 
must be understood as conceded by 
them to every other religious body 
with whom they are connected. The 
Synod lay claim to no superiority above 
any other religious sect. Their stipu- 
lations for themselves imply the obvious 
reasonableness of similar stipulations in 
favour of any other Christian commu- 
nity which may seek to form a similar 
connection. This being admitted, we 
can bring the matter at issue to a very 
simple test. Let us take the fourth 
demand of the Synod, viz. :—* That 
their schoo|-rooms may be used fora 
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lawful purpose,” e.g. for Presbyterian 
worship on Sundays ;—does it not 
follow directly from this, that the school- 
rooms of the Roman Catholics may bée 
used in a similar manner, namely, for 
the celebration of the Romish service ! 
Is Doctor Cooke, is the Synod of 
Ulster, prepared to sanction such a 
proceeding as that? And, can any 
advantage which they may derive to 
themselves, either expiate the tiational 
sin, or compensate the national mis- 
chief, of turning four-fifths of the na- 
tional schools into popish chapels, and 
providing, by a national grant, for the 
dissemination of the popish supersti- 
tion throughout Ireland ? 

Again, if the Presbyterians, as mana- 
gers, may so arrange the business as to 
include suitable instruction in the cate- 
chism and the Bible, the Romish priest, 
where the Romanists are numerous, 
may make corresponding arrangements, 
agreeable to his peculiar views. Dr, 
Cooke knows well the sort of books 
and the kind of instruction which he 
may thus have an opportunity of in- 
troducing. Is it desirable to give him 
that opportunity? And, upon the 
principles lately acted upon by the 
Synod, how could it be refused? How 
could they deny to others, the same 
liberty which they contended for, as 
meet to be conceded to themselves? 
And that liberty being once admitted, 
what, we would ask, is to prevent the 
priest turning the school to account as 
a mere lecture-room for inculcating 
upon his youthful flock the dogmas of 
popery, and indoctrinating them in the 
vitiating theology which has lately been 
detected, and exposed to the indigna- 
tion of the empire? Is Dr. Cooke, is 
the Synod of Ulster prepared to sanc- 
tion such a system as that? If not, 
let them retrace their steps; for as- 
suredly their adhesion to it makes them 
partakers in its abominations. 

Another mighty tffumph of the Synod 


over the scruples Board appears 
to be, that the terians ma 
ingraft their schools Hpon the Board, 


fixing their own regulations. But what 
is that but to contend that Romanists 
may have the same privilege ;—the 
privilege of being governed by just 
such rules and regulations as may be 
entirely satisfactory to themselves! 
Does not the reader, at one single 
glance, see the latitude which would 
thus be afforded to every mischievous 
evasion? The rules, hitherto, have 
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not been stringent enough, to prevent 
the most mischievous abuses. What 
will not be the case when such abuses 
are legitimatised, and the rules so 
altered, that they can no longer be 
complained of, or prevented ? 

Upon the whole, the effect of this 
Presbyterian movement is, to give a 
bad system the adhesion of a religious 
body, upon terms which make it posi- 
tively worse than it was before. The 
advantage of the arrangement to the 
Presbyterians is, that a certain small 
sum of money is secured to themselves, 
for the education of a small fraction of 
the people. The disadvantage of it 
is, that it perpetuates, for the great 
majority of re. peopzons system vicious 
in principle, and rendered, by the laxity 
of the new regulations, ten times more 
vicious in practice than it was before. 

The Church of England is now left 
alone to contend against this great 
evil. We trust she will be found 
faithful in this hour of trial, and not, 
for any paltry individual advantage, 
compromise the truth of God. Dr. 
Cooke would, perhaps, tell us, that 
neither he, nor the Synod, are guilty, 
because of the consequences which 
flow from the new arrangement be- 
tween them and the Board. But our 
view of the matter is very simple. 
Does the connection thus formed, or 
does it not, tend to give the Board 
a stability and a consequence which it 
had not before? Does it, or does it 
not, tend to guarantee its continued 
existence? If it do, then justly are the 
parties to that arrangement chargeable 
with all the consequences which may 
follow from it, when, without their 
active co-operation, it must have been, 
comparatively, without reputation, and 
powerless. hen modified according 
to their wishes, they set to their scal 
that it is a good system; and that, 
although the modifications, which, in 
one sense, favour them, must, in 
another, prove still more extensively 
favourable to disseminators of a 
foul and p t superstition! In 
this respect, we humbly trust that the 
clergy of our pure and scriptural church 
will never follow their example. 

And now, respecting the proposi- 
tions of the Synod in 1833, to which 
Dr. Cooke refers as the justification of 
the step which he and his brethren 
have taken, we entreat the attention 
of the reader to his own evidence 
given before a committee of the House 


of Commons, on June the 26th, 1837, 
He is asked whether a certain indi- 
vidual referred to is prepared to abide 
by the principle and the substance of 
these resolutions. His answer is, “ I 
take that for granted ; though I confess 
I would not now make the offer myself 
of these propositions; anD -I BLEss 
Gop THAT THE COMMISSIONERS DID 
NOT ACCEDE TO THEM; BECAUSE WE 
SHOULD THEN HAVE MADE OURSELVES 
PARTIES TO WHAT | BELIEVE TO BE A 
GREAT ERROR; AND I THINK WE COULD 
NOT HAVE OBTAINED THE BLESSING OF 
Gop UNDER IT, IF THERE HAD BEEN A 
DECIDED PROPOSAL, OR A WRONG PRIN- 
CIPLE, MADE BY OURSELVES, AND AC~ 
cepeD To.” Such was Dr. Cooke’s 
opinion then; and is it possible for 
words to convey more strongly a con- 
demnation of the conduct which he 
has been induced to pursue on the late 
occasion? Assuredly we remain of 
the Doctor's opinion, that it will not 
obtain the blessing of God. When 
asked whether he did not think that a 
different system was impracticable, his 
answer is, “I would not exactly say 
that; BuT I BELIEVE EVERY GooD 
THING IS PRACTICABLE, IF THOSE WHO 
DESIRE IT ARE TRUE TO THEIR PRIN- 
CIPLES ; AND I DARE NOT SAY THAT A 
BETTER SYSTEM IS NOT PRACTICABLE.” 
Such is the ground which Dr. Cooke 
has abandoned; and such is the ground 
which the clergy of the Church of 
England will, we trust, never aban- 
don. 

But, perhaps we will be told, that, 
as the system was in operation, the 
Presbyterians were only bound to con- 
sider, how they might make the most 
of it ;—that they could not control 
it, for the purposes of evil for which 
it was employed ; and that they were 
at liberty, and, indeed, bound to take 
advantage of it, for any good to which 
it might be converted. Be itso. We 
judge not for them. They are the 
best judges of what is suitable to their 
own principles. But we rejoice to 
say, such is not the view which has 
been taken of the subject by the clergy 
of the Church of England. They will 
not accept of a boon to themselves, when 
its acceptance implies the recognition of 
a system which they believe to compro- 
mise the truth of God, and to be deeply 
injurious to the spiritual interests of the 

reat majority of the people. Nobly 
as Hugh M‘Neile expressed the sen- 
timents of that great body, when ap- 
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eet to by a brother clergyman, the 
ev. Thomas Drew, of Belfast, for 
directions how to act, in the bewil- 
dering circumstances in which he was 
placed by the conduct of Dr. Cooke 
and the Synod of Ulster. 


“My view of the Irish Education 
Board has, from the first, been very 
simple, and such as rendered all discus. 
sion in detail wholly superfluous, so far 
as my own convictions were concerned, 


“Tt was, and is, a part of a system to 
promote instruction in what I believe to 
be falsehood ; consequently, I never could 
even parley about terms of connection 
with it. To say that it is, also, part of 
a system to promote instruction in what 
I believe to be the truth, is nothing to 
the purpose. It may be said of every 
heresy which has distracted the Christian 
church, that, it contained some truth; 
but this, instead of an excuse, only made 
the falsehood more dangerous, because 
more subtle and deceptive.” 


Dr. Cooke may tell us, that whether 
he consents to accept of its aid or not, 
there it is, and he cannot change it. 
Aye; there it is, at the bar of public 
opinion, awaiting the judgment which 


will be pronounced upon it by a people 
who are every day opening their eyes 
more and more to its abominations. 
And the difference between its present 
and its former position is, that Dr. 
Cooke and the Presbyterians, instead 
of bearing their testimony against, are 


cited as witnesses in its favour. Aye, 
there it is, and when assailed by Church 
of England Protestants, as affording 
encouragement to the spread of popery, 
Dr. Dens Murray calls up Dr. Cooke, 
for the purpose of showing that it is 
an excellent system, and deserving of 
all approbation! He is asked, is this 
the system to which he alluded in his 
evidence, as requiring a compromise 
of principle, upon which it was his 
deliberate opinion that there could 
descend no divine blessing? He an- 
swers, it is; but that, as there was no 
chance of its becoming better, he over- 
came his repugnance, and joined it. 
He is asked whether the terms upon 
which he has joined it, do not require 
a greater laxity of regulations than 
existed before ; by means of which, 
those who before used it furtively as 
an instrument for the promotion of 
popery, will be enabled now, openly, 
and, as it were, legitimately, to sow 
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superstition and infidelity broadcast 
over the surface of society? He says, 
no doubt, all that is very true; but 
that he, also, will be enabled by it to 
pepper the North with a smart 
sprinkling of Presbyterians. He is 
asked, is not the system, now, for any 
purposes, whether of evil or of good, 
to which it may be turned, more firmly 
rooted by his junction with it than 
it was before? He answers, that it 
surely is, or he would not have made 
such a move; and that that, in fact, 
was the consideration for which he 
hopes to derive from it any advantage. 
So that, he has contributed to the 
spreading of it over parallels of lati- 
tude, for purposes of evil, in order to 
be able to spread it over a few 
square miles, for purposes of good! 
Oh! Doctor Cooke! Doctor Cooke! 
Not merely Anthony Blake and Dr. 
Murray, but his satanic majesty him- 
self, would be but too willing to make 
with you such a bargain as that! But 
will this go down with the Ulster 
Presbyterians? Are they prepared,— 
for thirty—or any other number of 
pieces of silver, which might be pro- 
cured from this motley sanhedrim of 
Popery, Socinianism, and malignant 
radical dissent, either to lend their 
countenance, or forbear their opposi- 
tion, to a system fraught with fraud 
and delusion, the only certain effect of 
which must be, that, in proportion as 
it prevails, the light of true religion 
must be extinguished ? And yet, ac- 
cepting the grant, how could they 
oppose the board by whom it is made ? 
Coming as supplicants to Dr. Murray 
and Anthony Blake, and soliciting 
from them aid for their schools, in 
which Presbyterianism is to be taught, 
how could they object to these com- 
missioners giving aid to popish clergy- 
men, for teaching all the superstitions 
of that church of which they profess to 
be members? Let them put the ques- 
tion to themselves t way, and no 
mystification can them. How 
does their new position affect their oppo- 
sition to the principles of this National 
Board? Are they as free as they 
were before to bear their testimony 
against them? Would they, could 
they, dare they, renounce, abhor, and 
repudiate, the principles and the pro- 
ceedings by which God’s truth is com- 
promised, and national countenance 
and encouragement given to the teach- 
ing of the most pernicious delusions ? 
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Alas! alas! Have they not been 
taken by “the crafty wiliness” of the 
Board? and does not their recent 
conduct render them wholly incapable 
of making any vigorous opposition to 
the dissemination of those unscriptural 
errors, against which they before bore 
their testimony, as Protestant Chris- 
tians ? 

We have before us a letter signed 
“ Robert Stewart,” professing to come 
from a fellow-deputy of Dr. Cooke, 
to the memorable conference which 
ended in the adhesion of the Synod 
of Ulster to the National Board ; and 
who thus disposes of the objection, 
that by consenting to a union with 
that body, they became partakers of 
their sins. This objection, he ob- 
serves, “ would be considerably more 
at home in the mouth of a Came- 
ronian, or a Covenanter ;” “ but sounds 
strangely from the lips of a staunch 
prelatist,” who knows “ that the bishops 
of his ‘own loved communion’” “ are 
nominated by the very cabinet who 
appoint, support, and encourage the 
Board, and from the composition of 
which cabinet there is no law to 
exclude Romanists.” Now, if this 
was said for the purpose of pointing 


out an abuse, which ought to be re- 
medied, aud stimulating those whom 
it concerns to find a remedy for it, 


it would be all very well. For, we 
fully admit, that a very great evil is 
involved in the mode in which our 
prelates are appointed at present ; and 
that our church cannot be safe, until 
that mode is altered. We believe the 
individual, the Rev. Mr. Drew, of 
Belfast, to whom the above imper- 
tinence was addressed, is very sensible 
of this, and ready to fall in with any 
wise and scriptural plan that may be 
proposed, for rescuing the church, to 
which he belongs, and of which he 
is am ornament, from profane, or se- 
cular, or incompetent appointments ; 
nor does his ing under the present 
ecclesiastical @ ities, and acquies- 
cing in present arrangements, until 
better may be found, imply, in the 
slightest degree, an approbation of that 
system, where it is defective or in- 
jurious ; or debar him, in the least, 
from using his best exertions to pro- 
cure a remedy for its admitted evils. 
But can the same be suid of the 
Protestant supporters of the National 
Board? Are they, having consented 
to receive its aid, free to act against 


it as a system for the dissemination of 
a foul and leprous superstition? Will 
the author of this letter say so? and 
will he prove his saying by his acts? 
Will he come forward and denounce 
the National Board, as Mr. Drew 
would not fail to come forward and 
denounce the College of Maynooth, 
as a seminary which should never be 
supported by a Protestant state, and 
which is profiuent of innumerable evils? 
No. The sneaking sophist would never 
do so; nor can we believe that he was 
otherwise than convinced in his heart 
of the utter unfairness of the analogy 
which he instituted, when he eom- 
pared the endurance of an evil, until 
a remedy for it may be found, with 
that co-partnership with iniquily by 
which evil becomes established, and all 
attempts to find a remedy for it must 
prove fruitless. 

And here, we ate most anxious not 
to be misunderstood, when we talk of 
men “being partakers of other men’s 
sins.” Do we say, or do we think, 
that a sincere and zealous Romanist 
is guilty of sin, in seeking, by all 
allowable means, to forward the spread 
of popery? Or, that a Socinian, being 
conscientiously such, is guilty of sin, 
in seeking to disseminate the pestilent 
heresy, of the truth of which he is 
persuaded ? Assuredly not. Doctor 
Murray and Mr. Holmes are but acting 
according to “the light that is in them,” 
when they avail themselves of their 
present opportunities, to favour the 
advancement of those religious views 
to which they are respectively attached. 
To them, being what they are, it is 
no sin so to do; whatever may be the 
guilt or the error, to which, unhappily, 
it is owing, that they are, at present, 
so fur estranged from the truth. But 
to those who believe that they. are 
woefully in error, and who yet consent 
to be parties with them to a system 
which contributes largely to the diffu- 
sion of that error, TO THEM IT Is SIN. 
Dr. Cooke and Dr. Stewart are both 
of them convinced of this; and yet 
they are both of them subscribing par- 
ties to the system which enables Dr. 
Murray to propagate popery, without 
stint or limit; and Mr. Holmes to dis- 
seminate Socinianism to his heart's con- 
tent ; and they are totally disabled, by 
their own voluntary act, from uttering 
any protest, or taking any active mea- 
sures against it! Is this a case which 
any honest man could describe as re- 














sembling the acquiescence of a clergy- 
man of the Established Church in an 
objectionable mode of episcopal ap- 
pointment, until a better has been 
found? Would any one but a sordid 
sophist thus disingenuously seek to 
mislead his reader respecting the real 
point at issue ; or to eqnivocate with 
his own conscience respecting his 
bounden duty? The real question 
is, can Dr. Cooke, taking the money 
of the Board, be active, as he wus 
before, in denouncing the principles 
upon which it was founded, and stirring 
up that opposition to it, by which, 
sooner or later, it must be put down ? 
Having, as a Presbyterian, accepted 
its grant, can he bear a Christian’s tes- 
timony against it? Is he not lock- 
jawed and paralytic, as long as he 
wears its livery? And are not he 
and his fellows pointed at as con- 
stituting the tail of the procession in 
which it now makes its royal progress 
over the length and the breadth of the 
land ? 

But we have shown that the case 
is still worse; and that not merely 
has a bad system received the sanction 
of professing Protestants; but, that 
the alterations which they have caused 
to be made in it render it far more 
pernicious than it was before. Ac- 
cordiug to its first constitution, it might 
be perverted, but now it may be legiti- 
mately used for purposes of evil. Be- 
forethe mischief was done by apractical 
laxity respecting its rules; now the 
rules themselves will be so fashioned, 
that all that is reprehensible will be 
the direct result of their observance. 

The system was, in point of fact, 
rapidly going down. M*‘Haule and his 
Connaught “subjects” were outtageous 
against it. The Romish prelate of the 
West bellowed against it like one of 
the bulls of Bashan. Dr. Murray, and 
his Dublin accomplices, were described 
as the favourers of heretical pravity, 
by which the catholicity of Romanisin 
was compromised ;—and both parties 
had their agents with the Pope, each 
representing his employer’s case, and 
moving heaven and earth to procure 
against his adversary an apostolical 
denunciation. M‘Hale contended for 
the plenary authority of the ancient 
church, and spurned the notion of 
submitting the national schools in his 
diocese to any other than ecclesia-tical 
authority. He contended for the free 
and unfettered use of Romish books, 
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catechisms, and formularies, that the 
schools might be, in-reality, nurseries 
for the popish superstition, Murray 
was content with a more moderate 
course, and willingly submitted to 
restraints, which might be used as 
blinds, to deceive Protestants as to 
the real working of the system, while, 
in reality, they were practically dis- 
regarded. He, in fact, was willing 
“to stoop” in order “to eonquer.” 
M‘Hale would not be satisfied without 
erecting the banner of the Vatican, 
and, in the conduct of the schools, 
openly professing and acting upon the 
principles of the Church of Rome. 
Had they been only left to fight 
amongst themselves a little longer, the 
whole system would have been so 
exposed to the indignation of this 
Protestant empire, that it must, in a 
short time, have come to the ground, 

But now, see how the case stands, 
by the intervention of the blameless 
Presbyterians. The war between the 
Romish belligerentsis suddenly brought 
to an end; and Murray and Anthony 
Blake are but too happy to have been 
enabled to put the whole system upon 
such a footing that M*‘Hale’s most 
extravagant demands may be fully 
complied with. Romanism, in all its 
glory, will be again revived. The 
popish priests will now no longer 
clandestinely introduce the teaching of 
popery inte their schools, by a negleet 
or an evasion of standing regulations. 
They will do so openly, and upon the 
express ground, that ¢hey are entitled 
to the same concessions which have 
been made to the Synod of Ulster. 
Thus, by the intervention of Doctor 
Cooke and his confreres, the strife 
has been composed by which this 
accursed system must have been de- 
stroyed, and the Board have got a 
new lease of their powers and privi- 
leges, and upon terms which render 
them infinitely more injurious, when, 
by a little further perseverance in a 
righteous resistan ‘them, their in- 
fluence must have terminated for ever! 

We turn with delight and refresh- 
ment to the letter of Hugh M‘Neile, 
to which we have already directed the 
attention of our readers. Indeed, we 
have seldom seen principle and expe- 
diency so strikingly eontrasted,—the 
wisdom that is from above, aud the 
wisdom that is from below—as in the 
two letters ut present before us; the 
one, in which Dr, Cooke attempts to 
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explain and justify what he had pre- 
viously admitted involved a clear de- 
reliction of principle; and the other, 
in which a fhithful Church of England 
minister gives utterance to those strong 
convictions which are not to be affected 
by the accidents of the hour, and by 
which he is prepared to abide in every 
extremity which may befall him. 


“ Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 


“The line adopted by the Synod of 
Ulster seems to embarrass you. But 
why should it? Your opposition to the 
board was never grounded on the fact, 
that the Synod of Ulster also was op- 
posed to it. Their coalition on having 
obtained, as it would appear, their own 
objects, does not affect your unchanged 
Catholic duty, It may render the per- 
formance of your duty more arduous, de- 
priving you of valued countenance, and 
powerful co-operation and advocacy, but 
it does not, in my opinion, touch the 
foundation. 

« You will probably be accused of ultra 
and incorrigible bigotry in holding out 
still, and you may find (though I do not 
apprehend much) increased difficulty in 
procuring funds to maintain and multiply 
your church schools; but none of these 
affect Christian duty. Let the lawful 
means within your reach be sedulously 
and’ perseveringly exercised, the result is 
in higher hands; and in the end, it is 
better, if the will of God be so, to have 
no school at all, than to purchase support 
for thousands by becoming partakers in a 
system which treats truth and falsehood 
as if it were impossible for men to de- 
termine which is which; in other words, 
as if we had no revelation from God, and 
all doctrines were equally good, and, of 
course equally good for nothing. 

* Jt is argued that the Synod of Ulster 
had a right to a share of the public funds 
voted for education; but I think their 
claim ought to have been urged upon the 
government, not upon the board. I un- 
derstood all along that their negotiations 
were with the government, and I thought 
them quite right in continuing to press 
their application. But when the govern- 
ment referred them to the board, I think 
they should have declined, and pleaded 
that the objects and constitution of the 
board were, in their judgment, so essen- 
tially unscriptural, they could not treat 
with it. Iam sorry they saw it right to 
act otherwise—for their own sake, rather 
than for any injury it can inflict on you 
and your good cause, 


“Only be united among yourselves ; 
explain the principles, and urge the claims 
of the Church Education Society, There 
you have the true line drawn between 
latitudinarianism as regards Christianity, 
and bigotry as regards any human formula, 
There you teach Scriptural Christianity 
to all without exception, and you teach 
nothing else. There you enforce Scrip. 
tural Christianity, by means of the church 
formularies, upon all, except when pro- 
tested against by any parent; in which 
case you are content to teach Scriptural 
Christianity without such special enforce- 
ment, but you give no sanction, direct or 
indirect, to the teaching of any falsehood 
whatever, 

“ This is the line we have adopted for 
our collegiate institution in this town, 
and we feel assured of its truly Christian, 
and, therefore, legitimately Catholic, ope- 
ration. It is equally removed from the 
narrow intolerance which would elevate 
any human composition, even our Church 
Catechism, into an equality with the Word 
of God; and from the infidel indifference 
which would degrade the Word of God 
down to an equality with the mass book, 
or any human composition.” 


While we write, the following notice 
has been issued by the Church Educa- 
tion Society for Ireland, to which we 
beg leave to call the special attention 
of our readers :— 


** Resolved—That in consequence of 
the arrangements lately made between 
the National Board of Education and the 
Synod of Ulster, it be notified to our 
diocesan associations, through their secre- 
taries, that this Society neither has, nor 
ever has had the remotest intention of 
applying for assistance from the National 
Board ; inasmuch, as that Board appears 
to have made no approximation whatever 
to the fundamental principle of Christian 
education, from which this Society never 
will depart.” 


This is as it should be. Welike the 
spirit which has prompted our clergy, 
in the very hour of their destitution, 
to nail their colours to the mast. The 
Presbyterians, who sneeringly upbraid 
us with “ prelacy,” have made common 
cause with the Popish enemy, while we 
have still a flag flying at the mast head, 
which never shall go down, until we 
ourselves go down along with it. 

Yes, brethren of the Church of 
England! it is now your duty to 
bestir yourselves, and act with re- 
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doubled zeal in the cause, the cham- 
pionship of which has been left to 
you alone. We trust that on this 
trying occasion, they will not be found 
wanting. We trust that they will not 
be like the children of Ephraim, who, 
being harnessed, and carrying bows, 
turned themselves back in the day of 
battle. They have, hitherto, made a 
noble stand against this great iniquity ; 
and that, under circumstances which 
rendered the course which they felt 
obliged to take most painful. We 
trust that they will persevere in their 
righteous determination, and not “start 
aside like a broken bow.” Let others 
love the wages of unrighteousness, 
and follow the example of the son of 
Bosrah. We inquire not how far it 
may or may not suit the convenience, 
or comport with the principles of others 
to do so; _ but, clearly, they would not 
be justified in availing themselves, for 
their own purposes, of a system which 
they acknowledge to be most pernicious 
in its effects upon four-fifths of the 
entire population. If they did so, they 


would feel, to use Dr. Cooke’s words, 
that “no divine blessing could attend 
sucha course.” No. Through evil re- 
port and through good report ; support- 


ed or forsaken, the clergy of the Church 
of England will fearlessly discharge 
_ their painful and difficult duty; and 
abstain from affording any countenance, 
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direct or indirect, to a system which 
consigns four-fifths of the population 
to guides who are blind, or worse than 
blind; who “put a bridle into the 
jaws of the people, teaching them to 
err.” It yet remains to be seen how 
far the Presbyterian body will adopt 
the proceedings of their leaders. We 
will prejudge no extensive class of 
men; and, least of all, will we pre- 
judge the sturdy and intelligent Pres- 
byterians of the North, who have 
always had a habit of judging for 
themselves, and who undoubtedly will 
require a reason for the change, before 
they acquiesce in the recent recom- 
mendations. Will they accept of a 
boon to themselves, at the expense 
of an injury to the country? Will 
they accept of the means of educating 
their own children in a scriptural faith, 
at the cost of being instrumental in 
consigning the great majority of the 

eople to the darkness soeale of the 

omish superstition? These are the 
questions which they have to decide ; 
and may God so enlighten their con- 
sciences and direct their understandings 
as that they may be enabled to forma 
true judgment ; and to eschew the 
perilous example of those who are 
“seeking, with all deceivableness, and 
in unrighteousness, to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord.” 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 


NO, XI.——SWIFT.——PART II. 


Ir was impossible that such a man 
as Swift should subside into a mere 
country clergyman. From the time 
of his first reception into Sir William 
Temple's family, he had enjoyed more 
or less, the conversation of the wits and 
statesmen of the age. It was not then 
to be supposed that he could forsake the 
long habitual pleasures of society with- 
out regret. But beside the intellec- 
tual superiority and cultivation which 
prompted him to desire, and fitted him 
to adorn the brilliant intercourse of the 
first spirits of the time, there were 
other qualities which neither art nor 
education had created, restless ener- 
gies, and impetuous longings which 
imperiously demanded the excitement, 
the crush and turmoil of ardent activity. 
He cast his eye, then over the vast and 


hazardous sea of troublous politics, and 
in the rush and roar of its waves, he 
felt there was something for his sinew 
and heart to contend with, and he saw, 
meghee floating far far away in the 
misty horizon, we know not what 
cloudy glorious visions. He felt that 
he was strong and intrepid, and strength 
and courage he knew must burst their 
way to greatness. Swift has been 
charged with political apostacy. To 
test the justness of this accusation, we 
must ascertain the opinions which, at 
the commencement of his career, he 
entertained as to government, and as to 
religion ; and his acquittal or condem- 
nation must depend upon the accord- 
ance of his acts and writings, through- 
out his life with these opinions. Swift 
had moulded his political code after 
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no party model. In describing his views, 
he said of himself, “I am a Whig and 
one who wears a gown ;"* intimating 
that in state politics, his principles 
were those which were then called 
revolution principles, and so far in -ac- 
cordance with the maxims ofthe Whig 
party, while in all measures relating to 
religion, and the provisions for its sup- 
port his sentiments were those of an 
uncompromising Protestant, and ofa 
high churchman ; doctrines which neces- 
sarily allied him with the Tory party. 
Swift had thus framed for himself a 
capt creed, whose articles were to 

e found indeed, indiscriminately scat- 
tered among the various political 
schools of the day, but which never- 
theless formed no incongruous medley 
of contradictions, but a consistent and 
intelligible system, worthy of a Protes- 
taut anda freeman. If the conduct of 
Swift be measured by these principles, 
it will be found that all his political 
acts may be accounted for by a strict 
adherence to one or the other ; and 
throughout the whole course of his 
public life, it may be seen that his great 
characteristics were a determination to 
see the constitution of England liberally 
administered, the Protestant religion 
maintained, the interests of the Church 
of which he was a member, protected, 
and if possible improved, and an ardent 
resolution to vindicate the indepen- 
dence of the Irish Parliament, and to 
labour for the prosperity of his native 
country. 

In 1701, Swift visited London when 
the impeachment of Lords Somers, 
Halifax, Oxford, and Portland, gave 
occasion to his first political tract, en- 
titled ‘ the contests and dissensions in 
Athens and Rome. This pamphlet 
was eminently successful, but Swift 
did not avow the authorship until 
1702, when he again visited Loudon, 
and in consequence of his publicly ad- 
mitting himself to be the author, he 
was at once received with the friend- 
ship of the statesman whose cause he 
had so ably pleaded. He had thus 
introduced himself to the notice of the 
great. It remained for him to make 
acquaintance with the poets, pamphle- 
teers and wits of London, among whom 
were classed Steele, Arbuthnot, Addi- 
son, Pope and other writers, whose 
names are high in English literature. 
Button’s Coffee-house was the trysting 


place at which these gentlemen assem- 
bled, and Sheridan has given an amu- 
sing account of Swift's early visits to 
this literary tavern, which after the 
example of Scott we shall transfer. 


“ Though the greatness of Swift’s ta- 
lents were known to many in private life, 
and his company and conversation much 
sought after and admired, yet was his 
name hitherto little known in the repub- 
lic of letters. The only pieces which he 
had then published were * The battle of 
the books,’ and * The contests and dissen- 
sions in Athens and Rome,’ and both 
without a name. Nor was he personally 
known by any of the wits of the age, ex- 
cepting Mr. Congreve, and one or two 
more, with whom he had contracted an 
acquaintance, at Sir William Temple's, 
The knot of wits used at this time to as- 
semble at Button’s Coffee-house, and I 
hada singular account of Swift’s first ap- 
pearance there from Ambrose Philips, 
who was one of Mr. Addison’slittle senate, 
He said that they had for several succes- 
sive days observed a strange clergyman 
come into the coffee-house, who seemed 
utterly unacquainted with any of those 
who frequented it; and whose custom it 
was to lay his hat down ona table, and walk 
backward and forward at a good pace for 
half an hour or an hour, without speak- 
ing to any mortal, or seeming in the least 
to attend to any thing that was going 
forward there. He then used to take up 
his hat, pay his money at the bar, and walk 
away without opening his lips, After 
having observed this singular behaviour 
for some time, they concluded him to be 
out of hissenses; and the name he went 
by among them, was that of « the mad par- 
son.’ This made them more than usually 
attentive to his motions; and one evening 
as Mr. Addison and the rest were obser- 
ving him, they saw him cast his eyes 
several times on a gentleman in boots, 
who seemed to be just come out of the 
country, and at last advancing towards him 
as intending to addresshim. They were 
all eager to hear what this dumb mad 
parson had tosay, and immediately quitted 
their seatsto get near him. Swift went 
up to the country gentleman, and ina 
very abrupt manner without any previous 
salute asked him, ¢ Pray sir, do you re- 
member any good weather in the world’? 
The country gentleman after staring a 
little at the singularity of his manner, and 
the oddity of the question, answered 
* Yes sir.” I thank God, I remembera 
great deal of good weather in my time,’ 
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¢ That is more,’ said Swift than I can say ; 
I never remember any weather that was 
not too hot, or too cold; too wet or too 
dry; but, however God Almighty con- 
trives it, that at the end of the year < tis 
all very well.’ Upon saying this he took 
up his hat, and without uttering a sylla- 
ble more, or taking the least notice of 
any one, walked out of the coffee-honse ; 
leaving all those who had been spectators 
of this odd scene, staring after him and 
still more confirmed in the opinion of his 
being mad.” 


The appearance of “ The Tale of a 
Tub,” which he published about this 
time necessarily made him acquainted 
with whatever was desirable in the 
Literary Society of London ; and at 
this period were formed many of the 
friendships whose firmness, devoted- 
ness and ardour, elicited and proved 
the virtues of his heart ; and whose 
memory survived the dissolution of 
their objects, and remained dearly 
cherished until all trace of recollec- 
tion, was lost in utter mental darkness. 
“The tale of a Tub,” although its 
chief object was to sustain the interests, 
and to vindicate the doctrines of the 
Established Church, and to laugh to 
scorn the errors of her enemies, yet 


failed to call forth the applause of the 


high church party. On the contrary, 
Doctor Sharpe, Archbishop of York, 
and the great majority of the Tories, 
were much offended at the boldness of 
the satire, a great deal of which they 
pronounced to border upon profane- 
ness ; and it is undeniable that this great 
masterpiece, while at itonce raised its 
author to the highest position as a 
writer anda wit, and surrounded him 
with the men of rank and letters, whose 
acquaintance, or even whose notice, 
was generally coveted, and gave to 
him the power, out of that distingnish- 
ed throng to choose whom he pleased 
for his friend, was, nevertheless the 
real barrier which blocked the avenues 
to the highest church preferment, 
against the ambition of Swift. It does 
not appear even at the time when he 
stood upon the most confidential terms 
with the Whig administration, that he 
ever fully or cordially supported them. 
On the contrary, many of his most 
energetic efforts were directed to thwart 
their schemes. His “ Letter upon the 
Sacramental Test,” was an instance of 
this ; and how thoroughly he despised 
the power and eS of the 
party with whom he had in some de- 
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gree connected himself, and by whom 
he had been flattered with unequivocal 
confidence and respect, in comparison 
with the assertion and promotion of 
the principles which formed the foun- 
dation of his political character. By a 
strange coincidence, it has happened 
that the Whigs have at all times consi- 
dered their own interests at variance 
with those of religion ; and that those 
principles which tend towards republi- 
eanism in politics have been universally 
found to be more or less intimately 
connected with infidelity in religion. 

The Whig party which supported 
the government of Godolphin, undoubt- 
edly contained, among its ingredients, 
enough of what was latitudinarian in 
religious and state opinions, to excite 
the jealousy, or at least, to alarm the 
vigilance of the nation, whose attach- 
ment to the Established Church, the 
sustainment of which it justly and habi- 
tually identified, with the permanence 
of its own constitutional liberties, was 
steady and warm. Godolphin’s admi- 
nistration unavoidably borrowed its 
tone from the opinions of the party who 
sustained it, and upon whose support 
alone it rested ; for the tyranny which 
procured the extorted dismissal of 
Harley, and the no less compulsory 
elevation of Somers, and of other Whig 
leaders, had irrecoverably alienated the 
affections of the Queen; while the gra- 
dual decline and final extinction of the 
influence of the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, and the elevation in her stead, 
of the new favourite, Mrs. Masham, 
had severed the last link which so 
long bound the cabinet and the 
court together. The people of Eng- 
land clearly saw that the ministers, 
deprived of the confidence and af- 
fection of the throne, were forced to 
seek, from their hitherto uncertain ad- 
herents, extraordinary support, by ex- 
traordinary concessions ; and a negli- 
gence of the interests of the established 
religion was a marked and necessary 
result of the prosecution of their newly 
modified policy. The keen eye of 
Swift soon detected the symptoms of 
the essential disease; and neither the 
hopes of that elevation, so dear to his 
ambition, nor the flattering distinctions 
and abundant promises so richly be- 
stowed upon him, by powerful men in 
that administration, could purchase his 
silent acquiescence in perilous and un- 
worthy schemes. 

Switt soon felt the difficulty of his 
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position, His political opinions were 
such, as suited neither of the great 
parties who divided the country. In 
the liberality of his views upon state 
politics, he was a Whig, while in high 
church principle, he stood with the 
Tories ; and thus we find, that his pen 
was not, at any time, exerted for the 
support of the Whigs, with the devoted- 
ness of a thorough partizan, but either 
employed in the advocacy of an inter- 
mediate policy, or more boldly wielded 
in direct hostility to the measures of 
the government. As an effort belong- 
ing to the latter class, we have already 
noticed his “ Letter upon the Sacra- 
mental Test,” published in 1708—9 ; a 
tract, whose publication and success 
eventually deprived him of the favour, 
and excluded him from the patronage 
of the Whig government. 

As the tenets of Swift differed essen- 
tially from those of each of the promi- 
nent parties in the state, he naturally 
desired, as the greatest national bless- 
ing, the formation of a government, 
whose structure might include the more 
moderate of both parties ; selecting from 
the ranks of the Tories, those, whojre- 
jecting the high prerogative doctrines 
of divine right and passive obedience, 
maintained the Church principles to 
which he was attached ; and, from the 
array of the Whigs, the men who held 
the political maxims of the revolution 
of 1688, without suffering the liberality 
of their politics to be tainted by the 
infidelity, or even by the laxity of reli- 
gious opinion, generally attributed to 
the party among whose members they 
were found. Such a combination, Swilt 
clearly saw to be possible ; and, with a 
view to effect it, he had published, in 
1708, “ The Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man, with respect to Religion 
and Government,” in which the ex- 
tremes of both parties are warmly and 
powerfully reprobated. In 1709, he 
published his “ Project for the Advance- 
ment of Religion ;” a work which, in 
spite of the impracticability of most of 
its suggestions, Peenene no ordinary 
sensation upon the public mind. The 
necessity so strongly inculcated of re- 
moving the wicked from before the 
throne, and of making the government 
both a pattern of national morality and 
religion, and a means of enforcing them, 
were doctrines not unnaturally distaste- 
ful to men, whose negligence of reli- 
gion was acknowledged ; and was, in 
an eminent degree, calculated to awa- 
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ken the suspicions of a cabinet, who had 
recently sent such a man as Wharton, 
to-administer the Viceroyalty of Ire- 
land. The government dreaded also, 
and not without cause, the effect which 
such an appeal must necessarily pro- 
duce upon the mind of the Queen, 
which they well knew to be deeply 
impressed with the awful importance of 
religion. It is not strange then, that 
Swift should have been accused of 
having written this pamphlet with a 
sinister design ; particularly, as he was 
already suspected of meditating a sepa- 
ration from those who chose to claim 
him as a partizan, and of seeking the 
approbation, and supporting the views 
of a party who were determined, at the 
least, to maintain the religious views 
which he justly considered as para- 
mount to all mere political interests, 
His absence from his benefice, and con- 
tinued residence in London, were not 
without the sanction of his spiritual 
superior, or unconnected with the im- 
mediate interests of the church, of 
which he-was so zealous a member. 
The English clergy had obtained, in 
the year 1703—4, from Queen Anne, 
at the instance of Bishop Burnet, a 
grant of the tenths and first fruits, a tax 
upon all church benefices, and which, 
up to the time of Henry VIII, had 
formed part of the papal revenues ; it 
was then transferred to the crown, and 
employed, for the most part, in pen- 
sioning the favourites of the court, ee 
which unworthy use it was, as we 
have stated, diverted into its legiti- 
mate channel. The clergy of Ireland 
naturally desired a participation in the 
advantages of this equitable concession, 
and the Irish convocation resolved to 
empower a fitting delegate to solicit on 
their behalf, a boon so considerable. It 
was advisable to select a man of active 
and energetic mind and habits, and one 
whose attainments and connections 
were such, as to give him an influence 
among those who stood high in power. 
Swift possessed the intimacy of the 
leading Whigs ; and his success as a 
writer, was known to command the 
respect of many eminent statesmen; 
and besides, he was excellently skilled 
in the ways of the world, of courts, and 
of great men ;—all which qualifications 
naturally led to his being chosen as the 
advocate of the interests of the Irish 
Church. His solicitations were, how- 
ever, fruitless ; fur he found Godolphin 
prepossessed with the conviction, that 
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the Irish clergy, like the majority of the 
English, were, in their hearts, attached 
to Tory principles; and it was not 
until the accession of Harley and St. 
John to office, that the grant was made 
to the Irish Church, when it was con- 
ceded, at the instance of Swilt, at the 
very moment, when the convocation, 
fearing that his intimacy with the for- 
mer administration would prejudice him 
with the new, were in the act of recall- 
ing the commission which authorised 
him to act on their behalf. 

During the ascendancy of Godol- 


crt government, many hopes were” 


eld out to the ambition of Swift, and 
promises were not spared. He had, at 
one time, serious thoughts of throwing 
up his Church provision in Ireland, and 
accompanying his old patron, Lord 
Berkley, in the capacity of secretary 
of embassy to Vienna; and doubtless 
he would have done so, had that noble- 
man’s age permitted the effort and 
fatigue of the undertaking. It was also 
mooted among the political friends of 
Swift to send him out to the province 
of Virginia, as Bishop, to superintend 
and, with supreme authority, to con- 
trol the clergy of that colony. But 


this project, if it was ever seriously 


entertained, certainly did not terminate 
in his appointment. However cha- 
grined at these failures, he was not 
without hopes of speedy and consider- 
able promotion. The noblemen who 
had been loudest in their professions of 
friendship, were now high in office ; 
and Addison, his most ardent and inti- 
mate friend, had accompanied Lord 
Wharton to Ireland, as secretary. All 
his hopes, however, though apparently 
as well grounded as any which proba- 
bility could suggest, were doomed to 
beget only total disappointment ; and in 
no small degree, embittered by the hy- 
pocritical delusions which had been 
practised upon him, he left London, 
and during the greater part of Lord 
Wharton's viceregal administration, he 
remained in the seclusion of Laracor. 
A keener pang, however, than any 
which disappointed interest can inflict, 
was reserved for Swift; for, in May 
1710, he received the sorrowful intelli- 
gence of his mother’s death, and with a 
bitterness of pathetic grief, the more 
touching in a nature so proud and stern ; 
he lamented her death as “ a loss which 
removed the barrier between him and 
death.” His affection for this parent 
was the cherished and solitary feeling 
Vor. XV. 
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which preserved in his heart the capa- 
bilities of love and sympathy ; capabi- 
lities which would otherwise soon have 
either perished through the want of 
exercise, or been killed by the coldness, 
or by the insult of repulse. This was 
the first, and not the least bitter, of 
the many stern and sorrowful lessons 
to which his spirit had to submit. He 
was not, however, without his consola- 
tion ; besides the sublime assurances of 
religion, he had with him whatever 
comforts are to be derived from gentle 
sympathy aud warm affection. He 
had the society of Stella, of her who 
was to be henceforth the nearest to his 
heart, dear to him in proportion as 
other objects of affection were removed 
by alienation, or by death. 

Dissatisfied as Swift was with the 
policy of the Whigs, and reasonably 
offended at what he considered their 
undeserved neglect of all the promises 
of advancement made by them to him- 
self, he regarded with sullen indifference 
the approaches of that political ruin, 
which now unequivocally threatened 
the government of Godolphin. The 
outburst of high Tory enthusiasm which 
convulsed the nation from end to end, 
now shook to its deep foundations the 
power of the Whigs. The immediate 
cause of this paroxism of national ex- 
citement, is to be found in the famous 
sermon of Dr. Henry Sacheverel, a 
man without influence, birth, wealth or 
talent, but pre-eminently endowed with 
that wonder-working political quality 
courage, The intenseness of the na- 
tional excitement, which the dull ex- 
travagance and not unmerited prosecu- 
tion and conviction of this man elicited, 
was a shock under which the govern- 
ment, having tottered for a time, finally 
tumbled into headlong ruin. Previous 
to this event, however, the clergy of 
Ireland made another effort to procure 
the grant of the first-fruits, and Swift 
along with the Bishops of Ossory and 
Killaloe, was commissioned to solicit 
the much-desired concession. He 
reached London, in accordance with 
his appointment, upon the 9th of Sept., 
in the year 1710, and was received with 
every demonstration of respect and 
welcome, which a consciousness of his 
power and of their own danger, could 
induce the Whigs to exhibit. They 
crowded about him, eager to conciliate 
the able and offended churchman ; but 
their explanations and apologies were 
received with the stern coldness of 
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utter contempt. Godolphin only, of 
all that government, scorned to pur- 
chase by humiliation and falsehood, the 
support of one, whose just claims in 
the season of his power he had despis- 
ed ; and his reception of Swift was rude 
and supercilious in the extreme. This 
insult was, however, unnecessary. The 
Irish parson was resolved against sup- 
porting, by any interference whatever, 
a government to which he owed neither 
political nor personal allegiance. He 
determined to hold himself aloof from 
the struggles of the contending parties, 
and almost vowed to mingle no more 
in politics. These resolutions, however, 
were not abiding. The reception which 
he had experienced at the hands of the 
Whig minister was not easily forgotten 
or forgiven by Swift, and he resolved 
to make the insolent noble, who had 
wantonly affronted him, feel, alike poli- 
tically and personally, the weight of his 
vengeance. In obedience to this im- 
uilse, with ready severity he wrote a 
lampoon upon Godolphin ; and almost 
immediately afterwards, upon the 4th 
of October, as if to decide whatever 
doubt may have still rested upon his 
mind, he was introduced to Harley. 

It is remarkable that, upon the very 
same day, he refused an invitation from 
Lord Halifax; thus intimating that his 
choice between the antagonist parties 
was made. Harley received him with 
distinguished marks of admiration and 
respect ; and at once introduced him to 
St. John, who eagerly vied with the 
intriguing ex-secretary in heaping up- 
on their new ally every expression of 
regard, confidence and esteem. No- 
thing could equal the rapidity with 
which this acquaintance grew into 
friendship and intimacy the closest and 
the most complete ; and nothing could 
be more marked than the steady pro- 
oer of that moral ascendancy which 

e gradually but unequivocally acquired 
over the minds of these remarkable 
men. He became, in aninconceivably 
short time, the adviser, almost the 
originator, of their political measures ; 
and the effectual reconciler of those 
occasional disagreements and aliena- 
tions, which interrupted that cordiality 
which it was evident could not cease to 
unite the two statesmen without the 
dismemberment and dissolution of their 
administration. 

The aspirations of Swift, as to per- 
sonal aggrandisement, were moderate 
in the extreme; but his thirst for power 


was almost unquenchable. The pre- 
bend of Westminster or the post of 
Historiographer were the boundaries 
of his views of emolument ; but the pro- 
tectorship of Britain would hardly have 
satisfied his ambition. The gates of 
power were now thrown open to him, 
and with a prophetic spirit he felt that 
he was to tread the height of his most 
glorious wishes. Witha spirit exulting 
with this first success—mad with the 
grand and mighty hopes which it in- 
ct turned his first thoughts to 
the punishment of those who had first 
betrayed and then insulted him. He 
published his lampoon upon Godolphin, 
another upon Wharton, another upon 
Sunderland, until having, as it were, 
once fleshed his fangs, he rushed among 
the party with whom he had once 
taken his stand, and smarting with re- 
sentment for recent slights, and wrongs, 
and mad with the excitement of com- 
ing power, he made each and all indis- 
criminately feel the vengeance of his 
rabid and terrific satire. In the vehe- 
mence and ferocity of political en- 
counter, he forgot all respects, all 
ancient ties. Marlborough was not 
spared ; and former friendship did not 
protect Lord Somers. There is nothing 
to justify, and little to palliate the 
licentious violence of the satire of 
Swift. Wharton, and others of the 
ruined administration, no doubt de- 
served the utmost severity of bitter 
condemnation ; but the shafts of Swift 
were not directed solely against those 
who merited the dreadful wounds 
which they inflicted. They were 
launched undistinguishingly among all 
the little and the great—the good and 
the evil, who had banded themselves 
with Godolphin. The scourge was 
wielded by the hand of a partizan, and 
the sins and shames of those who 
suffered under his satire, were less the 
causes, than the instruments of their 
punishment. 

All the members of the Whig go- 
vernment, with the solitary exception 
of Marlborough, whose final removal, 
however, was determined upon, were 
now dismissed from office. Harley 
was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and St. John succeeded Mr. 
Boyle as secretary of state. These 
new ministers had been, like Swift, 
early imbued with revolution principles; 
while, at the same time, the conscious- 
ness that they had been floated into 
power, and must be maintained in office 
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by the influence of the Tory party, 
gave to their policy ahigh church tone, 
which combined with their state princi- 
ples, formed a compound nearly identical 
with ,that which Swift had so long 
hoped for in vain; and which he had so 
strongly recommended in several of his 
tracts, as a consummation to be effected 
only by a union of the more moderate 
of both parties. Conscientiously ap- 
proving, therefore, of the principles 
upon which this government was based, 
with vanity and friendship as well as 
all the darker passions of his character, 
enlisted in their behalf, it is not wonder- 
ful that the ardent nature of Swift 
abandoned itself thoroughly and devo- 
tedly to the support of Harley’s admi- 
nistration. His adhesion was no sooner 
secured, than his labours were required. 
The Examiner, a weekly paper, had 
been set on foot with a view to supply 
the new ministry with an organ, for the 
expression of their sentiments, as also 
to furnish them with the means of in- 
fluencing the public mind as they de- 
sired, and of answering all charges or 
insinuations made against them. This 
periodical had not been committed to 
the charge of any responsible editor, 
and the consequence was, that after a 
few numbers, it ceased to express the 
opinions of ministers, and actually com- 
mitted them to the monstrous and ab- 
surd doctrines of divine right, principles 
which they had never held, and upon 
which, to avoid collision with the more 
violent of their Tory supporters, they 
were most anxious to preserve asilence. 
Swift's first service was the conduct of 
this paper; and never was a political 
party supported by a more devoted ad- 
herent. Never were political measures 
more ingeniously defended, or political 
antagonists more unscrupulously and 
terribly assailed. “The Whig Exam- 
iner” was the recognised organ of the 
defeated party, and had been for some 
time conducted by Addison. He, 
however, on hearing that Swift was 
about to undertake the management of 
“The Examiner,” retired from a posi- 
tion which must have placed him in 
continual and angry coutact with his 
friend, and three weeks before Swift 
entered on his labours, his former in- 
timate had ceased to be connected with 
the Whig paper. For the space of 
seven months the Examiner was con- 
ducted by Swift with unaided and un- 
exampled energy ; and during that time 
his pen was ceaselessly employed, 
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through every channel, in appeals, some- 
times to the reason, sometimes to the 
prejudices, sometimes to the passions 
of the public, for the support of the 
government and the discomfiture of 
their enemies. Besides the papers in 
the Examiner, he abundantly supplied 
the town with tracts, satirical poems, 
and lampoons, all suited to the popular 
taste, and quaint, pungent and humor- 
ous ; some too of asterner character, for 
instance, “ The short character of Lord 
Wharton.” 

In the midst of this exciting contro- 
versy, Swift did not forget or neglect 
the object of his mission. His great in- 
fluence with the ministry, combined 
with their own policy, which was to 
conciliate the clergy by all practicable 
means, easily procured for the Irish 
church the desired grant, which was 
conceded at the very moment when a 
letter reached the successful delegate 
recalling his commission, on the plea 
that the clergy had confided the conduct 
of their cause to the Duke of Ormond, 
bat in reality, because the bishops had 
adopted the opinion, that the terms of 
intimacy upon which Swift had stood 
with the members of the former admi- 
nistration, would render his advocacy 
rather injurious than favourable to the 
cause which he pleaded, with the new 
government. Swift had now achieved 
a most important measure for the emor 
lument of his church, but neither ver- 
bally, nor practically by promotion, did 
he experience any, the smallest token 
of gratitude from the order to whose 
service he had so successfully devoted 
himself, 

Swift was now upon a footing of the 
most thorough intimacy, confidence and 
friendship with Harley and St. John; 
he shared their hours of gaiety, recon 
ciled their temporary alienations, sug- 
gested their measures, and forewarned 
them of dangers. There was not a 
state secret reserved from his know- 
ledge, or a political measure adopted 
without his approval. Sheridan has 
given a kind of summary of the evidence 
by which the unlimited confidence re- 
posed in Swift by Harley’s administra- 
tion is established ; and as the power 
of Swift has been questioned, alike b 
Lord Orrery and by the Edinburg 
Review, and by others who are willing 
to utter any absurdity rather than alow 
Swift to have been anything but a fool 
and a scoundrel, we transcribe the 
passage :— 
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« We have already seen with what rapi- 
dity and eagerness, contrary to his usual 
rocrastinating and reserved disposition, 
rley rushed into his acquaintance, and 
besought his friendship. That soon after 
their first conversing together, he told St, 
John he could keep nothing from him, 
Swift had so much the way of getting 
into him. That after closer intimacy, 
though the most reserved man alive, and 
the least apt to despond, he confessed, that 
uttering his mind to Swift, gave him ease. 
And that he continued ever after, to re- 
his trust in him, may be seen in a 
fetter from Lewis, in the year 1713, sup- 
posed by the world to be the most confi- 
dential man with Lord Oxford, where he 
says,—‘ His mind has been communicated 
more freely to you than to any other.’ In 
two months after their first acquaintance, 
he was admitted to the Saturday’s private 
party, or Minister’s Cabinet Council, con- 
sisting of the Lord Keeper Harcourt, the 
Earl Rivers, the Earl of Peterborough, 
and Mr. Secretary St. John; where, after 
dinner, they used to discourse, and settle 
matters of great importance; and Swift 
was always one of the number. It has 
been shown, that he stood in an equal de- 
gree of confidence with Lord Boling- 
broke; and no man living, no, not of the 
ministry, stood so high in the opinion of 
Lady Masham, the second greatest fa- 
vourite of the Queen, and latterly the 
first; of which the most unequivocal 
proofs have been produced, in her shed- 
ding tears openly, upon the talk of sending 
him to Ireland, and her last earnest letter 
to him before the Queen’s death. All 
the great officers of state connected with 
the ministry, followed their example, in 
paying him homage. Lord Keeper Har- 
court told a placeman of inferior rank, 
who had treated Swift with some incivi- 
lity, to take care of what he did, for the 
Doctor was not only the favourite of all 
the ministry, but their governor also. We 
have seen that Lord Rivers told the prin- 
ters, for whom Swift had demanded seve- 
ral places in his department, of consider-, 
able value, that the Doctor commanded, 
and he must obey. We find too, that 
when any of the ministry themselves had 
a favour to ask of Lord Oxford, it was 
through him they made their application. 
It was the same too, with regard to the 
forign ministers, In what light he stood 
with the Spanish Ambassador, may be 
seen from the following extract from his 
journal, December 21, 1712. ‘ This day 
se’nnight, after I had been talking at 
court with Sir William Wyndham, the 
Spanish Ambassador came to him, and 
said he heard that was Doctor Swift, and 
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desired him to tell me that his master, and 
the King of France, and the Queen, 
were obliged to me more than to any man 
in Europe. So we bowed, and shook 
hands, &c. I took it very well of him.’ 
All state writings were either entirely 
drawn up by him, or submitted to his cor- 
rection. He had a considerable share in 
the famous representations of the Speak- 
er’s Sir Thomas Hanmer, which made 
such a noise at that time, and was consi- 
dered as the finest that ever was penned. 
In short, there was not a move made of 
any kind, with relation either to public 
affairs, or party matters, in which he was 
not consulted; and the greatest share of 
labour in the executive part, was thrown 
upon his shoulders. In all this plenitude 
of power, he was so far from being elated 
with the appearance of enjoying ministerial 
confidence, that he used his best endea- 
vours to conceal it from the world iu ge- 
neral, though it could not be a secret to 
those of his own party. With this view, 
he absented himself from Lord Treasur- 
er’s levees, having never appeared there 
but twice, during their whole acquain- 
tance. And at court, he always avoided 
him, whenever he made towards him; nor 
would he ever be seen speaking to him 
there. But it was impossible long to 
conceal that superior degree of favour in 
which he stood with the ministers. His 
writings, in the cause he espoused, had 
rendered him too conspicuous; and the 
adverse party were too much galled by 
them, not to make them watchful of all 
his motions. He was accordingly consi- 
dered by the leaders of the opposite party, 
as the first mover in all the ministerial 
measures; and many virulent speeches 
were made against him by name, both in 
the house of Lords and Commons, as one 
who was in the secret of all affairs, and 
without whose advice or privity, nothing 
was done, or employment disposed of.” 


Others, however, have gone farther 
than the noble Dunce, who fawned 
upon Swift with clumsy adulation while 
he lived, and libelled him in his grave. 
The Edinburgh Review has represented 
Swift as a kind of court buffoon, whose 
pert sayings, eccentricities and antics, 
amused the statesmen of Queen Anne, 
in their hours of levity and feasting ; 
and that Harley and St. John, kept 
about them by promises and cajolery, 
more economically than did the great 
men of old, a professed jester and a 
witless gull, whose apish tricks and in- 
decent extravagancies they enjoyed 
with the perverted glee of feudal bar- 
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barity. The candid Reviewer has 
sought, by whatever puny influence a 
now forgotten “article” could com- 
mand, (and only noticed here, because 
it embodies the feelings of a certain 
faction, to ruin,) in every part, the repu- 
tation of Swift; and towards this ob- 
ject he has marched over the ruins of 
truth, reason, and every thing like pro- 
bability, trampling candour, honesty 
and honour, under his feet. The 
slightest acquaintance with the charac- 
ter of the great Irishman at once 
stamps that paper as the most mon- 
strously improbuble of all libels. Swift 
had a spirit so high and proud that, so 
far from submitting to a habitual sys- 
tem of insult, it was notorious that he 
would not bear the most trivial slight 
or neglect, even from the most power- 
ful and exalted, without inflicting punish- 
ment, or compelling submission. He 
had a political vision, so clear and 
strong, that nothing could be securely 
concealed from him ; and an ever wake- 
ful jealousy, which would have keenly 
resented a reserve which his sagacity 
must have at once detected. His stu- 
pendous and never equalled power as a 
popular writer—a power which, again 
and again, saved the government from 
ruin, gave him a right to that confidence 
which undoubtedly was never withheld. 
Besides all which, Swift was not a man 
to be safely trifled with ; there was an 
energy in his wrath, a blasting scorn in 
his sarcasm, a searching fiery scrutiny 
in his satire ; and withal, he had a pre- 
sence noble at all times, but in the ex- 
excitement of aroused indignation, ac- 
tually awful ; a presence before which, 
we venture to say, an Edinburgh Re- 
viewer would have turned pale, even 
behind his mask, 

The ministry, with which Swift had 
thus ardently and devotedly identified 
himself, occupied a position of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. Carried into power by 
the vehement movements of an ultra 
party, whose favourite doctrines they 
felt it to be impossible, both in con- 
science and expediency, to carry out, 
uncertain of the support of that very 
political body, whose exertions had in- 
vested them with office, doubtful even 
of the favour of the Queen, whom the 
bitter recollection of recent and com- 
pelled subjection to the command of 
ministers, too powerful to be controlled 
or dismissed, had rendered jealous, of 
even the legitimate influence which the 
responsible counsellors of royalty ought 
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to possess, regarded with intense ha- 
tred by one of the great state parties, 
and with a certain degree of suspicion 
by the other; and compelled, owing to 
the continuance of the war, to maintain 
the Duke of Marlborough, the great 
leader of their inveterate enemies, the 
Whigs, in all his offices ; the difficul- 
ties of the new administration soon 
made themselves felt, The more violent 
of the Tory party regarding Harley 
and St. John with suspicion as elees of 
the Whig faction, formed themselves 
into an association, known by the name 
of the October Club, consisting of 
nearly one hundred members, (a for- 
midable amount,) and determined, if 
possible, to push the government on to 
the utmost extremity of party violence ; 
and demanding,amongst other measures, 
the impeachment of some of the leading 
Whigs. It was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary for the safety to the ministry, 
that something should be done to mo- 
derate the violence of this powerful 
Club, and, if possible, wholly to dis- 
solve the combination. Swift under- 
took the task. He commenced by 
effecting a meeting with some of the 
leading members at a tavern, where he 
succeeded in thoroughly convincing 
them of the impracticability of their 
designs ; a division soon took place 
among its foremost men, in consequence 
of this discussion, and soon afterwards, 
by the publication of a short tract, en- 
titled, “ Some Advice to the Members 
of the October Club,” he completed 
this important undertaking, by procus 
ring the final dissolution of the confede- 
ration. But an object more important 
still remained to be accomplished. It 
was a maxim with Swift, that it wasim- 
possible for Harley’s administration to 
exist, unless a peace were immediately 
effected ; and it was apparent, that un- 
less the clamour for such a measure ori- 
ginated with the people themselves, the 
government dared not even hint at it. 
The nation, however, were, in their 
present mood, enthusiastically warlike ; 
and this disposition was heightened by 
the Whigs, by every agency and argu 
ment in their power to employ, with a 
view to defeat the plans, and embarrass 
the measures of their political antago- 
nists, and at the same time, to strength- 
en and enhance the influence of the 
Duke of Marlborough. It was abso« 
lutely necessary, then, to mould the 
public mind to suit the necessities of 
the ministry ; and in order to do so, 
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the magic ae of Swift was to be em- 
ployed, He prepared, during the in- 
terval that intervened between the 
formation of the government, and the 
meeting of parliament, (upon the result 
of which event its fate was supposed to 
depend,) his famous “ Conduct of the 
ies,” and “ Remarks upon the Bur- 
ren Treaty.” To these labours he first 
alludes, (October 26, 1711,) in his jour- 
nal, to Stella. “We have no quiet 
with the Whigs, they are so violent 
against a peace ; but I will cool them, 
with a vengeance, very soon. I have 
written a paper, which the ministers 
reckon will do abundance of good, and 
open the eyes of the nation, who are 
half bewitched against a peace. Few 
of this generation can remember an 
thing but war and taxes, and they think 
it is as it should be ; whereas, jit is cer- 
tain we are the most undone people in 
Europe, as I am afraid I shall make 
appear beyond all contradiction.” 

The event which was to test the 
stability of the Tory administration, 
the meeting of parliament, took place 
upon the 7th December, 1711, Swift 
had looked forward to this occurrence 


with certain misgivings, by no means 

ill-founded. The indolence of Harley, 

who systematically and in defiance of 

his repeated warnings had neglected all 

the usual arts ay majorities may 
e 


be procured, or at least the temper 
of Parliament may be easily ascertained, 
and the consciousness that the Du- 
chess of Somerset, who more than 
shared with Mrs, Masham, the court 
favour which had belonged to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, exercised a 
owerful influence upon the mind of the 
Sovereign, combined to render the is- 
sue of the approaching struggle a 
source of intense anxiety and doubt. 
The parliament met, and in the house 
of Lordsthe ministry, to their infinite 
surprise, were defeated upon the ques- 
tion of peace by a majority of six, a 
elause having been inserted in the ad- 
dress to the Queen, notwithstanding 
their strenuous and vehement opposi- 
tion, to the effect that no peace could 
be safe or honourable, if Spain and the 
Indies, should be allowed to remain 
with any branch of the house of Bour- 
bon.” But the disappointments of the 
goveroment did not stop here. A more 
astounding and ruinous disaster was re- 
served for the discomfited Tories, we 
shall relate the occurrenee in the words 


of Swift, “ When the Queen was going 
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from the House of Lords, where she 
sate to hear the debate, on the 7th De- 
cember, 1711, the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, Lord Chamberlain, asked her 
Majesty, whether he, or the great 
Chamberlain Lindsay, ought to lead 
her out, she answered short, ‘ neither of 
you,’ and gave her hand to the Duke of 
Somerset, who was louderthan any in the 
house againsta peace.” Thisstriking’ mark 
of Royal displeasure, left nothing re- 
maining to consummate the defeat of the 
Ministry ; the coup de grace was struck, 
panic and dismay took the place of 
overweening and indolent confidence, 
and despair was at the heart of every 
Tory ; while on the contrary, nothing 
could exceed the undisguised triumph 
and exulation of the Whigs, and as 
each leading man amongst the ministry 
successively addressed the House in 
the course of the debate, the wretch 
Wharton sat smiling, and with grim 
significance drawing his hand across 
his throat. Instant dismissal, disgrace 
and impeachment, hovered over the 
heads of the defeated Ministers, and it 
was supposed that ten days at the far- 
thest, would see the victorious return 
to office of the now enraged and for- 
midable Whig faction. We have al- 
lowed Swift to speak for himself, as far 
as we could do so consistently with our 
limits, and with pleasure we again turn 
to the vivid sketches, afforded by the 
pages of the journal to Stella, for an ac- 
count of his first meeting with the Lord 
Treasurer after these disastrous occur- 
rences. “ Mr. Masham begged us to 
stay, because Lord Treasurer would 
call, and we were resolved to fall 
on him about his negligence in securing 
a majority. He came and appeared 
in good humour as usual, but I thought 
his countenance was much cast down. 
I rallied him, and desired him to give 
me his staff, which he did; I told him 
if he would secure it me a week, I 
would set all right: he asked, how ? 
I said I would immediately turn Lord 
Marlborough, his two daughters, the 
Duke and Duchess of Somerset, and 
Lord Cholmondely, out of all their 
employments, and | believe he had not 
a friend but was‘of my opinion. Ar- 
buthnot asked, how he came not to se- 
cure a majority? He could answer 
nothing but that he could not, help it, 
if people would lie and forswear. A 
poor answer for a great minister. There 
fell from him a scriptural expres- 
sion, thatthe hearts of Kings are un- 
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searchable. 1 told him it was what I 
feared, and was from him the worst 
news he could tell me. I begged him 
to know what he had to trust to; he 
stuck a little, but at last bid me not 
fear, for all would be well yet.” Swift’s 
private sentiments on the occasion are 
thus expressed in his Journal, Decem- 
ber, 8, 1711." This is a long journal, and 
of a day, that may produce great altera- 
tions, and hazard the ruin of England. 
The Whiggare all in triumph, they fore- 
told how all this would be, but we 
thoughtit boasting, Nay, they say the 
Parliament should be dissolved before 
Christmas, and perhaps it may. This 
is all your d—d D of S t's 
doing: 1 warned the ministers of it 
nine months ago, and a hundred times 
since. The secretary always dreaded 
it. I told Lord Treasurer I should 
have the advantage of him, for he would 
lose his head, and I should only be 
hanged, and so carry my body entire to 
the grave. December 15, 1711.—Here 
are the first steps towards the ruin of 
an excellent ministry, for I look upon 
them as certainly ruined. Some are of 


opinion the whole aie will give up 


their places next week: others imagine, 
when the session is over. Ido resolve, 
if they give up or are turned out soon, 
to retire for some months ; and I have 
pitched upon the place already. I 
would be out of the way, upon the first 
of the ferment ; for they lay all things 
upon me,even some I bave never read.” 
With an activity proportioned to his 
former indolence and security, Lord 
Oxford now applied himself to retrieve 
the calamities which his negligence 
had produced ; and by an extraordi- 
nary exertion of that courtier-like ad- 
dress, to which he owed his unparalleled 
success as the most accomplished in- 
triguer of his day, he succeeded in re- 
covering the favour of the Queen, and 
in enlisting her warmly in favour of his 
favourite measures. His first object was 
to recover the influence which he had 
lost in the House of Lords; and, in 
order to effect it, he prevailed upon the 
Queen to create twelve new peers upon 
whose attachment he could implicitly 
rely. This was a daring violation of 
the principles of the constitution ; and 
although the number of the newly 
created peers was inconsiderable, the 
effect of their elevation was to swamp 
the house, and to.establish a dangerous 
recedent, which might be appealed to 
in after times by bad and daring men, 
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to the utter ruin of the independence 
and of the very political existence of 
that body ; and which, if not perhaps 
acted upon again, might at least be 
employed as a threat, tyrannically to 
silence discussion and to compel obedi- 
ence. This startling measure was 
rapidly followed by another if possible 
more astounding, and that was the 
dismissal of the Duke of Marlborough 
from all the high offices which he had 
filled with so much glory. This step, 
although absolutely necessary to the 
existence of the ministry, greatly en- 
hanced their difficulties; for the re- 
moval of so great a general, during the 
continuance of the war, led the nation: 
to suspect that a ruinous and disgrace- 
ful peace was intended to be forced upon 
them. The excitement of the country 
was tremendous. The emissaries of the 
Allies and the agents of the Whigs im- 
proved the oceasion to lash the nation 
into actual phrenzy ; and all England, 
with one voice, denounced the propo- 
sition of a Peace, and clamoured for 
war. It was when this tumultous up- 
roar was at its height and maddest 
fury that “the conduct of the Allies” 
appeared, and the effect was immediate, 
almost sublime. Never was their achie~ 
ved by human agency,’a revolution in 
national opinion so instantaneous and 
complete. Eleven thousand copies of 
the work were sold and circulated in 
less thana mouth, and seven editions 
were purchased almost a8 soon as prin- 
ted ; conviction, indignation and shame 
were carried with it to every quarter 
of the land, and the belief that ‘the na- 
tion had been duped and well nigh 
ruined by the fraud of the Allies, and 
by the rapacity of Ministers, thus sud- 
denly and appallingly impressed, pro- 
duced a re-action in the national mind 
in favour of Peace, such as no power 
could resist. Its effects were imme- 
diately visible in the proceedings of the 
House of Commons, whose members 
had had time, during the recess to 
study the pamphlet; and a succession of 
resolutions were passed, as Swift ob- 
served, in effect little more than verbal 
extracts from its pages. This famous 
tract was in the hands of all men, and 
while its reasoning and style were 
suited to the capacity of even the most 
illiterate and the merely popular rea- 
der, the facts and deductions which it 
contained, furnished their most cogent 
and pointed arguments to the Council 
and the Senate, 
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The great object of the ministry, 
the favorite project of whose accom- 
plishment they had almost despaired, 
was now effected; the mighty tide of 
national feeling had been rolled back, 
the schemes of almost triumphant 
hatred, the devices of grey-headed po- 
licy, the strong battle of a great party, 
were all defeated, the position of 
Britain completely changed, and the 
fortunes of all Europe altered, per- 
haps for centuries, and all by some 
hundred lines written by the pen of a 
poor parson, the incumbent of an ob- 
scure petty prebend. 

The government applied themselves 
immediately to the task upon which 
they had so long desired to enter ; and 
while they emploved themselves with 
the details of the peace, Swift found 
occupation for his unresting energy in 
reducing to the clearness and order of 
a practical proposal, a project which 
had long engaged his mind. This was 
his * Proposal for an Academy to cor- 
rect, enlarge, and ascertain the English 
Language ;” and it is worthy of re- 
murk, that at a juncture when his in- 
fluence with the administration was all 
but omnipotent, he sought not to ex- 
ert it for his personal advancement, 
but employed it solely for the accom- 
plishment of what he believed to bea 
great public benefit. His letter upon 
the subject, although unfortunately 
written with unusual negligence of 
style, and in support of a scheme 
which, at the least, was a wild one, 
attracted considerable attention. He 
tells us himself that he had conversed 
with many of the most “ ingenious” 
men of the day upon the topic, and 
that from these he had received opi- 
nions highly favourable. Harley and 
St. John expressed themselves also 
warmly in its support; and it is not 
improbable that had the government 
been less engrossingly occupied at the 
time, the plan would have been actu- 
ally attempted. A little reflection is 
however sufficient to show that the 
success of such a project would be the 
most grievous calamity which a na- 
tional language could sustain, and a 
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very moderate acquaintance with the 
history of human language, and indeed 
with the dispositions of human nature 
is sufficient to prove that the scheme is 
wholly impracticable. 

While this plan was in agitation, 
Swift was strongly recommended to 
the queen by her ministers to fill the 
vacant bishoprick of Hereford ; and 
there cannot be a doubt that he would 
have been appointed, had it not been 
for the unfavourable influence exer- 
cised upon her mind by the Duchess of 
Somerset. At her entreaty, the Arch- 
bishop of York interposed to advise 
his sovereign to make herself “ sure 
that the man whom she was going to 
make a bishop was a Christian"—a 
warning which he thought warranted 
by the supposed authorship of the 
“Tale of a Tub.” This interference, 
however, failed, and as a last resource 
the Duchess herself, bathed in tears of 
mingled spite and mortification, crawled 
to the foot of the throne, and by 
agonies of importunity, succeeded in 
prevailing upon the queen to pass 
Swift by, and to appoint another. 
The publication of “ The Public Spirit 
of the Whigs” exposed Swift to ano- 
ther mark of royal displeasure. The 
Scotch lords, in a body, obtained an 
audience of the queen, in which they 
bitterly complained of certain passages 
which reflected upon the honour of 
their country, and demanded that ex- 
ertions should be made to bring the 
author to punishment. Three hun- 
dred pounds were forthwith offered as 
a reward for his detection, and court 
friends began to look coldly upon 
Swift. He, however, was undismayed, 
aud thoroughly conscious of his power, 
he was altogether unmoved, and ina 
few weeks appeared at court, and in 
favour as high as ever. The peace 
was now proclaimed, and in April, 
1713, he was appointed to the Dean- 
ery of St. Patrick’s, a provision which 
was intended but as the avenue to the 
highest church preferment ; and in the 
month of May, in the same year, Ire- 
land again received her illustrious 
son. 
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CHARLES o’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION, 
Kinp PuBtic, 


Having so lately taken my leave of the stage, in a farewell benefit, it is but fit- 
ting that I should explain the circumstances which once more bring me before you 
—that I may not appear intrusive, where | have met with but too much indul- 

ence. 

A blushing debutant—entre nous, the most impudent Irishman that ever swag- 
gered down Sackville-street—has requested me to present him to your acquain- 
tance. He has every ambition to be a favourite with you ; but says—God for- 
give him—he is too bashful for the foot-lights. 

He has remarked—as, doubtless, many others have done—upon what ver 
slight grounds, and with what slender pretension, my Confessions have met wit 
favour at the hands of the press and the public ; and the idea has occurred to him, 
to indite his own. Had his determination ended here, I should have nothing to 
object to ; but, unfortunately, he expects me to become his Editor, and in some 
sort responsible for the faults of his production. I have wasted much eloquence 
and more breath in assuring him, that I was no tried favorite of the public, who 
dared take liberties with them—that the small rag of reputation I enjoyed, was a 
very scanty covering for my own nakedness ; that the plank which swam with 
one, would most inevitably sink with two; and lastly, that the indulgence so 
often bestowed upon a first effort, is as frequently converted into censure on the 
older offender. y arguments have, however, totally fuiled, and he remains ob- 
durate and unmoved. Under these circumstances | have yielded ; and, as hap- 


piy for me, the short and pithy direction to the river Thames, in the Critic, “ to 


eep between its banks,” has been imitated by my friend, | find all that is required 
of me, is to write my name upon the title—and go in peace. Such, he informs 
me, is modern Editorship. 
In conclusion, I would beg, that if the debt he now incurs at your hands re- 
main unpaid, you will kindly bear in mind, that your remedy lies against the 


rawer of the bill, and not against its mere humble indorser. 


Brussels, February, 1840. 


Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue rain was dashing in torrents 
against the window panes, and the wind 
sweeping in heavy and fitful gusts along 
the dreary and deserted streets, as a 
party of three persons sat over their 
wine, in that stately old pile which 
once formed the resort of the Irish 
Members, in College Green, Dublin, 
and went by the name of Daly’s Club 
House. The clatter of falling tiles and 
chimney-pots—the jarring of the win- 
dow-frames and howling of the storm 
without, seemed little to affect the spi- 
rits of those within, as they drew closer 
to a blazing fire, before which stood a 
small table covered with the débris of a 
dessert, and an abundant supply of bot- 
tles, whose characteristic length of neck 
indicated the rarest wines of France 
and Germany ; while the portly mag- 
num of claret-—the wine, par excellence, 


of every Irish gentleman of the day— 


passed rapidly from hand to hand, the 
conversation did not languish, and 
many a deep and hearty laugh followed 
the stories which every now and then 
were told, as some reminiscence of ear- 
ly days was recalled, or some trait of a 
former companion remembered. 

One of the party, however, was ap- 
parently engrossed by other thoughts 
than those of the mirth and merriment 
around; for, in the midst of all, he 
would turn suddenly from the others, 
and devote himself to a number of scat- 
tered sheets of paper, upon which he 
had written some lines, but whose 
crossed and blotted sentences attested 
how little success had waited upon his 
literary labours. This igdividual was 
a short, plethoric-looking, white-haired 
man, of about fifty, with a deep, round 
voice, and a chuckling, smothering 
laugh, which, whenever he indulged in, 
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not only shook his own ample person, 
but generally created a petty earth- 
quake on every side of him. For the 
present, I shall not stop to particular- 
ise him more closely ; but, when I add, 
that the person in question was a well- 
known Member of the Irish House, 
whose acute understanding and practi- 
cal good sense were veiled under an 
affected and well-dissembled habit of 
blundering, that did far more for his 
party than the most violent and pointed 
attacks of his more accurate associates, 
some of my readers may anticipate me 
in pronouncing him to be Sir Harry 
Boyle. Upon his left sat a figure the 
most unlike him possible; he was a 
tall, thin, bony man, with a bolt-upright 
air, and a most saturnine expression ; 
his eyes were covered by a deep green 
shade, which fell far over his face, but 
failed to conceal a blue scar, that, cross- 
ing his cheek, ended in the angle of his 
mouth, and imparted to that feature, 
when he spoke, an apparently abortive 
attempt to extend towards his eyebrow ; 
his upper lip was covered with a grizzly 
and ill-trimmed moustache, which add- 
ed much to the ferocity of his look, 
while a thin and pointed beard on his 
chin gave an apparent length to the 
whole face, that completed its rueful 
character. His dress was a single- 
breasted tightly-buttoned frock, in one 
button hole of which a red ribbon was 
fastened, the decoration of a foreign 
service, which conferred upon its wear- 
er the title of Count; and, though 
Billy Considine, as he was familiar] 

called by his friends, was a detensh 
Irishman in all his feelings and affec- 
tions, yet he had no objection to the 
designation he had guined in the Aus- 
trian army. The Count was certainly 
no beauty, but, somehow, very few men 
of his day had a fancy for telling him 
so ; a deadlier hand and a steadier eye 
never covéred his man in the Phoenix ; 
and though he never had a seat in the 
House, he was always regarded as one 
of the government party, who more 
than once had damped the ardour of an 
opposition member, by the very signi- 
ficant threat of “setting Billy at him,” 
The third figure of the group, was a 
large, powerfully-built, and handsome 
man, older than either of the others, 
but not betraying in his voice and car- 
riage any touch of time. He was at- 
tired in the green coat and buff vest, 
which formed the livery of the Club ; 
and in his tall, ample forehead, clear 
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and well-set eye, and still handsome 
mouth, bore evidence that no great flat- 
tery was necessary at the time, which 
called Godfrey O'Malley the hand- 
somest man in Ireland. 

“Upon my conscience,” said Sir 
Harry, throwing down his pen with an 
air of ill-temper, “ I can make nothing 
of it; I have got into such an infernal 
habit of making bulls, that I can’t write 
sense when I want it.” 

* Come, come,” said O’ Malley, “ try 
again, my dear fellow, If you can’t 
succeed, I’m sure Billy and | have no 
chance.” 

“ What have you written? Let us 
see,” suid Considine, drawing the paper 
towards him, and holding it to the 
light, “ why, what the devil is all this ? 
you have made him ‘drop down dead 
after dinner, of a lingering illness, 
brought on by the debate of yesterday,’” 

“ Oh, impossible.” 

“ Well, read it yourself ; there it is, 
and, as if to make the thing less credi- 
ble, you talk of his ‘bill for the better 
recovery of small debts,’ I'm sure, 
O'Malley, your last moments were not 
employed in that manner,” 

“ Come, now,” said Sir Harry, “ I'll 
set all to rights with a posteript. ‘ Any 
one who questions the above statement, 
is politely requested to call on Mr. 
Considine, 16, Kildare Street, who will 
feel happy to afford him every satisfac- 
tion upon Mr. O'Malley's decease, or 
upon miscellaneous matters,’” 

“ Worse and worse,” said O’ Malley. 
“ Killing another man will never per- 
suade the world that I’m dead.” 

“ But we'll wake you, and havea glo- 
rious funeral,” 

“ Andif any man doubt the state- 
ment, I'll call him out,” said the Count. - 

“Or, better still,” said Sir Harry, 
“Q'Malley has his action at law for 
defamation.” 

“I see I'll never get down to Gal- 
way at this rate,” said O’ Malley ; “and 
as the new election takes place on 
Tuesday week, time presses, There 
are more writs flying after me this in- 
stant, than for all the government bo- 
roughs.” 

“And they'll be fewer returns, I 
fear,” said Sir Harry. 

* Who isthe chief creditor,” asked 
the Count. 

* Old Stapleton the attorney, in 
Fleet Street, has most of the mort- 
gages.” 


* Nothing to be done with him im 
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this way,” said Considine, balancing 
the cork-screw like a hair trigger. 

“ No chance of it,” 

“ May be,” said Sir Harry, “he might 
come to terms if I were to call and 
say—you are anxious to close accounts, 
us your death has just taken place. 
You know what I mean.” 

“I fear so should he, were you to 
sayso. No, no, Boyle, just uy a plain, 
straight-forward paragraph about my 
death. We'll have it in Falkner’s paper 
tomorrow; on Friday the funeral can 
take place, and with the blessing of 
God, [’'ll come to life on Saturday at 
Athlone, in time tojcanvass the market.” 

* I think it wouldn’t be bad, if your 
ghost were to appear to old Timmins 
the tanner, in Naas, on your way down; 
you know he arrested you once before.” 

“ I prefer a night's sleepy said OQ’ 
Malley ; * but come, finish the squib 
for the paper.” 

“ Stay alittle,” said Sir Harry mu- 
sing, “ it just strikes me that if ever 
the matter gets out, I may be in some 
confounded scrape: Who knows if it 
is nota breach of privilege to report 
the death of a member, and to tell you 
truth, I dread the serjeant and the 
speaker's warrant with a very lively 
fear.” 

“ Why, when did you make his ac- 
quaintance ?” said the Count. 

“Isit possible you never heard of 
Boyle's committal?” said O'Malley, 
* you surely must have been abroad at 
the time ; but it’s not too late to tell 
it yet.” 

* Well, it's about two years since old 
Townsend brought in his enlistment 
bill, and the whole country was scoured 
for all our voters, who were scattered 
here and thare, never anticipating ano- 
ther call of the House, and supposing 
that the session was just over, Among 
others, up came our friend Harry, 
here, and the night he arrived, they 
made him a‘ Monk of the screw, and 
very soon made him forget his senato- 
rial dignities. 

“ On the evening after his reaching 
town, the bill was brought in, and, at 
two in the morning, the division took 
place—a vote wasof too much conse- 
quence, not to look after it closely 
and a castle messenger was in waiting 
in Exchequer-street, who, when the de» 
bate was closing, put Harry with 
three others, into a coach, and brought 
them down to the House. Unfortu. 
nately, however, they. mistook their 
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friends, voted against the bill ; and, 
amid the loudest cheering of the op- 
position, the government party were 
defeated. The rage of the ministers 
knew no bounds, and looks of defiance 
and even threats, were exchanged be- 
tween the minjsters and the deserters, 
Amid all this poor Harry fell fast 
asleep, and dreamed that he was once 
more in Exchequer-street, presiding 
among the monks, and mixing another 
tumbler. At length he awoke and 
looked about him-—the clerk was just 
at the instant reading out in usual rou- 
tine manner, a clause of the new bill, 
and the remainder of the house was in 
dead silence. Harry looked again 
around on every side, wondering where 
was the hot water, aud what had be- 
come of the whiskey bottle, and above 
all, why the company were so extreme- 
ly dull and ungenial. At length, with a 
half shake, he roused up a little, and 
giving a look of unequivocal contempt 
on every side, called out * pon my soul, 
you're pleasant companions—but I'll 
give yon achaunt to enliven you.’ So 
saying, he cleared his throat with a 
couple of short coughs, and struck up, 
with the voice ofa Stentor, the follow 
ing verse of a popular ballad : 


* And they nibbled away, both night and day, 
Like mice In a round of Glo’ster ; 
. Damn’d rogues they were all, both great 
and small; 
From Fleod to Leslie Foster,’ 


Chorus boys. “ Damn’d rogues all,” 


If he was not joined by the voices of 
his friends in the song, it was probably 
because such a roar of laughing never 
was heard since the walls were roofed 
over, The whole house rose in a mass, 
and my friend Harry was burried over 
the benches by the Sergeant-at-arms, 
and Jeft for three weeks in Newgute, 
to practice his melody.” 

“ All true,” said Sir Harry, “and 
worse luck to them, for net liking mu- 
sic ; but come now, will this do ?—* It 
is our melancholy duty to announce the 
death of Godfrey O'Malley, Esq. late 
member for the county of Galway, 
which took place on Friday evening at 
Daly’s Club house. This esteemed 
gentleman’s family—one of the oldest 
in Ireland, and among whom it was 
hereditary not to have any children—* 


Here a burst of laughter from Con- 
sidine and O'Malley interrupted the 
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reader, who with the greatest difficulty 
could be persuaded that he was again 
bulling it—“ The devil fly away with 
it,” said he, “ I’ll never succeed.” 

“ Never mind,” said O’Malley ; “the 
first part will do admirably. and let us 
now turn our attention to other 
matters.” 
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A fresh magnum was called for, and 
over its inspiring contents all the de. 
tails of the funeral were planned ; and, 
as the clock struck four, the party se. 
parated for the night, well satisfied 
with the result of their labours, 


CHAPTER II,——THE ESCAPE, 


Wuen the dissolution of Parliament 
was announced the following morning 
in Dublin, its interest in certain circles 
was manifestly increased by the fact, 
that Godfrey O’Malley was at last 
open to arrest—for, as in olden times, 
certain gifted individuals possessed 
some happy immunity against death 
by fire or sword, so the worthy 
O'Malley seemed to enjoy a no less 
valuable privilege, and for many a 
year had passed among the myrmidons 
of the law, as writ-proof. Now, how- 
ever, the charm seemed to have yield- 
ed, and pretty much with the same 
feeling as a storming party may be sup- 

sed to experience on the day that a 

each is reported as practicable, did 
the honest attorneys retained in the 
various suits against him, rally round 
each other that morning in the Four 
Courts. 

Bonds, mortgages, notes of hand, 
promissory notes, in fact every imagi- 
nable species of invention for raising 
the O'Malley exchequer, for the pre- 
ceding thirty years, were handed about 
on all sides ; suggesting to the mind of 
an uninterested observer, the notion 
that, had the aforesaid O'Malley been 
an independent and absolute monarch, 
instead of merely being the member 
for Galway, the kingdom over whose 
destinies he had been called to preside, 
would have suffered not a little from a 
depreciated currency and an extrava- 
gant issue of paper. Be that as it 
might, one thing was clear, the whole 
estates of the family could not possibly 
pay one-fourth of the debt; and the 
only question was one which occa- 
sionally arises at a scanty dinner on a 
mail-coach road, who was to be the 
lucky individual to carve the joint, 
where so many were sure to go off 
hungry. 

It was now a trial of address ‘be- 
tween these various and highly-gifted 
gentlemen, who should first pounce 
upon the victim, and when the skill of 
their caste is taken into consideration, 


who will doubt that every feasible ex. 
pedient for securing him was resorted 
to. While writs were struck aguinst 
him in Dublin, emissaries were des 
patched to the various surrounding 
counties, to procure others, in the 
event of his escape. Ne exeats were 
sworn and water bailiffs engaged to 
follow him on the high seas; and, ag 
the great Nassau balloon did not exist 
in those days, no imaginable mode of 
escape appeared possible, and bets 
were offered, at long odds, that within 
twenty-four hours, the late member 
should be enjoying his otium cum digni- 
tate in his majesty’s gaol of Newgate. 

Expectation was at the highest 
confidence hourly increasing—success 
all but certain—when, in the midst of 
all this high-bounding hope, the dread- 
ful rumour spread, that O'Malley was 
no more. One had seen it just five 
minutes before, in the evening edition 
of Falkner’s paper—another heard it in 
the courts—a third overheard the chief 
justice stating it to the master of the 
rolls—and, lastly. a breathless witness 
arrived from College-green, with the 
news that Daly’s Club House was shut 
up, and the hate closed. To de- 
scribe the consternation the intelli- 
gence caused on every side is impos- 
sible ; nothing in history equals it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the French army’s entry 
into Moscow, deserted and forsaken by 
its former inhabitants, While terror and 
dismay, therefore, spread amid that 
wide and respectable body who formed 
O’Malley’s creditors, the preparations 
for his funeral were going on with 
every rapidity—relays of horses were 
ordered at every stage of the journey, 
and it was announced that, in testi- 
mony of his worth, a large party of his 
friends were to accompany his remains 
to .Portumna Abbey—a test much 
more indicative of resistance in the 
event of any attempt to arrest the body, 
than of anything like reverence for 
their departed friend. 

Such was the state of matters im 
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Dublin, when a letter reached me one 
morning at O'Malley Castle, whose 
contents will at once explain the writer's 
intention, and also serve to introduce 
my unworthy self tothe reader. It was 


thus :--- 
« Dear Cuarey--- Your uncle God- 


frey, whose debts, [God pardon him,) 
are more numerous than the hairs of 
his wig, was obliged to die here last 
week. We did the thing for him 
completely ; and all doubts as to the 
reality of the event, are silenced by 
the circumstantial detail of the news- 
paper ‘that he was confined six weeks 
to his bed, from a cold he caught ten 
days ago while on guard.’ Repeat 
this, for it is better we had all the same 
story, till he comes to life again, which 
maybe will not take place before Tues- 
day or Wednesday. At the same 
time, canvass the county for him, and 
say he’ll be with his friends next week, 
and up in Woodford and the Sceariff 
barony ; say he died a true Catholic ; it 
will serve him on the hustings. Meet 
us in Athlone on Saturday, and bring 
your uucle’s mare with you---he says 
he’d rather ride home; and tell Father 
Mac Shane to have a bit of dinner 
ready about four o’clock, for the corpse 
can get nothing after he leaves Mount- 
mellick. No more now, from yours, 
ever, Harry Boy te. 
Daly’s, about 8 in the evening. 


* To Charles OQ’ Malley, Esq. 
“O'Malley Castle, Galway.” 


When this not over clear document 
reached me I was the sole inhabitant of 
O'Malley Castle, a very ruinous pile of 
incongruous masonry, that stood in a 
wild and dreary part of the county of 
Galway, bordering on the Shannon ; 
on every side stretched the property of 
my uncle, or at least what had once 
been so ; and indeed so numerous were 
its present claimants that he would 
have been a subtle lawyer who could 
have pronounced upon the right owner. 
The demesne around the castle con- 
tained some well-grown and handsome 
timber, and as the soil was undulating 
and fertile, presented many features of 
beauty ; beyond it all was sterile, bleak, 
and barren. Long tracts of brown 
heath-clad mountain, or not less un- 
profitable vallies of tall and waving 
fern were all that the eye could discern, 
except where the broad Shannon ex- 
peace into a tranquil and glassy lake, 

ay still and motionless beneath the 
dark mountains; a few islands, with 


some ruined churches and a round 
tower, alone breaking the dreary waste 
of water. 

Here it was that I had passed my 
infancy and my youth, and here I now 
stood at the age of seventeen quite un- 
conscious that the world contained 
aught fairer and brighter than that 
gloomy valley, with its rugged frame 
of mountains. 

When a mere child I was left an 
orphan to the care of my worthy uncle. 
My father, whose extravagance had 
well sustained the family reputation, 
had squandered a large and handsome 
property in contesting elections for his 
native county, and in keeping up that 
system of unlimited hospitality, for 
which Ireland in general, and Galway 
more especially, was renowned. The 
result was, as might be expected, ruin 
and beggary ; he died, leaving ever 
one of his estates encumbered with 
heavy debts, and the only legacy he 
left to his brother was a boy of four 

ears of age, entreating him, with his 
ast breath—* Be any thing you like 
to him, Godfrey, but a father, or at 
least such a one us I have proved.” 

Godfrey O’Malley, some short time 
previous, had lost his wife, and when 
this new trust was committed to him, 
he resolved never to remarry, but to 
rear me up as his own child, and the 
inheritor of his estates. How weighty 
and onerous an obligation this latter 
might prove the reader can form some 
idea; the intention was, however, a 
kind one ; and, to do my uncle justice, 
he loved me with all the affection of a 
warm and open heart. 

From my earliest years his whole 
anxiety was to fit me for the part of a 
country gentleman, as he regarded that 
character—viz: I rode boldly with fox- 
hounds : I was about the best shot with- 
in twenty miles of us ; I could swim the 
Shannon at Holy Island ; I drove four- 
in-band better than the coachman him- 
self ; and from finding a hare to hookin 
a salmon, my equal could not be Soak 
from Killaloe to Banagher, These were 
the staple of my endowments ; besides 
which, the parish priest had taught me 
a little Latin, a little French, and a little 
Geometry, and a great deal of the life 
and opinions of St. Jago, who presided 
over a holy well in the neighbourhood, 
and was held in very considerable re- 

ute. 

When I add to this portraiture of 
my accomplishments that I was nearly 
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six feet high, with more than a common 
share of activity and strength for my 
years, and no inconsiderable portion of 
good looks, I have finished my sketch, 
and stand before my reader. 

It is now time I should return to Sir 
Harry’s letter, which so completely be- 
wildered me, that but for the assistance 
of Father Roach I should have been 
totally unable to make out the writer’s 
intentions. By his advice I immediate- 
ly set out for Athlone, where, when I 
arrived, I found my uncle addressin 
the mob from the top of the hearse, od 
recounting his miraculous escapes as a 
new claim upon their gratitude. 

“ There was nothing else for it, boys ; 
the Dublin people insisted on my being 
their member, and besieged the club- 
house. I refused—they threatened— 
I grew obstinate—they furious. I'll 
die first, said I, Galway or nothing! 
‘Harrah’ from the mob ! ‘ O'Malley for 
ever!’ And ye see I : my word, 
boys—I did die ; I died that evening 
at a quarter past eight. There, read it 
for yourselves ; there’s the paper ; was 
waked, and carried out, and here I am 
after all, ready to die in earnest for you 
—but never to desert you.” 

The cheers here were deafening ; 
and my uncle was cartied through the 
market, down to the mayor's house, who 
being a friend of the opposite party, 
was complimented with three groans ; 
then up the Mall to the chapel, beside 
which Father Mac Shane resided; he 
was then suffered to touch the earth 
once more, when, having shaken hands 
with all of his constituency within 
reach, he entered within the house, to 
partake of the kindest welcome and best 
oe the good priest could afford 

im. 






Nothing but the exigency of the case 
could ever have persuaded my uncle to 
stoop to the humiliation of canvassing 
the individual to whom I was now 
about to proceed as envoy extraordi- 
nary, with full powers to make any, or 
every amende, provided only his in- 
terest, and that of his followers, should 
be thereby secured to the O'Malley 
cause. The evening before I set out 
was devoted to giving me all the neces- 
sary instructions how I was to proceed, 
and what difficulties I was to avoid. 


“Say your uncle’s in high feather 
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judge and jury. Arrest him!—na 
bocklish—catch a weazle asleep,” &c, 
Such were the encomiums that greeted 
him as he passed on towards home} 
while shouts of joy and blazing bonfires 
attested that his success was regarded 
as a national triumph. 

The west has certainly its strong 
features of identity. Had my uncle 

ossessed the claims of the immortal 

oward—had he united in his person 
all the attributes which confer a lasting 
and an ennobling fame upon humanity 
—he might have passed on unnoticed 
and unobserved ; but for the man that 
had duped a judge and escaped the 
sheriff, nothing was sufficiently flatter-- 
ing to mark their approbation. The 
success of the exploit was two-fold ; the 
news spread far and near, and the very 
story canvassed the county better than 
Billy Davern himself, the Athlone at- 
torney. 

This was the ae now before 
us ; and, however little my readers may 
sympathise with my taste, I must 
henestly avow that I looked forward 
with a most delighted feeling. O’Malley 
Castle was to be the centre of opera- 
tions, and filled with my uncle's sup- 
porters, while I, a mere stripling, and 
usually treated as a boy, was to be en- 
trusted with an important mission, and 
sent off to canvass a distant relation, 
with whom my uncle was not on terms; 
and who might possibly be approach- 
able by a younger branch of the family, 
with whom he had never any collision, 


with the government party,” said Sir 
Harry, “and that he only votes against 
them as a ruse de guerre, as the French 
call it.” 


“ Insist upon it, that I am sure of the 
election without him; but that for 
family reasons he should not stand aloof 
from me ; that people are talking of it 
in the country.” 


“ And drop a hint,” said Considine, 
“that O’Malley’s greatly improved in 
his shooting.” 

“ And don’t get drunk too early in 
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My uncle’s progress homeward wag 
a triumph ; the real secret of his escape 
had somehow come out, and his popus 
larity rose to a white heat. “ An it’s 
little O’ Malley cares for the law—bad 
luck to it; it’s himself can laugh at 
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the evening, for Phil. Blake has beau- 
tiful claret,” said another. 

“And be sure you don’t make love 
to the red-headed girls,” added a third. 

“He has four of them, each more 
sinfully ugly than the other.” 

“You'd be playing whist too,” said 
Boyle, “and don’t mind losing a few 

ounds. Mrs. B., long life to her, 
us a playful way of turning the 
king.” 

“Charley will do it all well,” said 
my uncle, “leave him alone ; and now 
let us have in the supper.” 

It was only on the following morn- 
ing, as the tandem came round to the 
door, that I began to feel the impor- 
tance of my mission, and certain mis- 
givings came over me as to my ability 
to fulfil it. Mr, Blake and his family, 
though estranged from my uncle for 
several years past, had been always 
most kind and good-natured to me ; 
and, although I could not with pro- 
priety have cultivated any close inti- 
macy with them, I had every reason 
to suppose, that they entertained to- 
wards me nothing but sentiments of 
good will. The head of the family 
was a Galway squire of the oldest and 


most genuine stock ; a great sports- 
man, a negligent farmer, and most 
careless father; he looked upon a fox 
as an infinitely more precious part of 
the creation than a French governess ; 
and thought that riding well with the 
hounds was a far better gift than all the 


learning of a parson. His daughters 
were after his own heart—the best 
tempered, least educated, most high- 
spirited, gay, dashing, ugly girls in the 
country—ready to ride over a four-foot 
paling without a saddle, and to dance 
the “ Wind that shakes the barley,” for 
four consecutive hours against all the 
officers that their hard fate and the 
Horse-guards ever condemned to Gal- 
way. 

The mamma was only remarkable 
for her liking for whist, and her inva- 
riable good fortune thereat; a circum- 
stance, the world were agreed in as- 
cribing less to the blind goddess than 
her own natural endowments. 

Lastly, the heir of the house was a 
sttipling of about my own age, whose 
accomplishments were limited to selling 
spavined and broken-winded horses to 
the infantry officers, playing a safe 
game at billiards, and acting as jackall- 
general to his sisters at balls, providing 
them with a sufficiency of partners, 
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and making a strong fight for a place 
at the supper-tatle for his mother. 
These paternal and filial traits, more 
honoured at home than abroad, had 
made Mr. Mutthew Blake a rather 
well-known individual in the neigh- 
bourhood where he lived. 

Though Mr. Blake’s property was 
ample, and, strange to say for his 
county, unencumbered, the whole ‘air 
aud appearance of his house and 
grounds betrayed anything rather than 
a sufficiency of means. The gate 
lodge was a miserable mud hovel, with 
a thatched and falling roof; the gate 
itself, a wooden contrivance, one half 
of which was boarded, and the other 
railed; the avenue was covered with 
weeds, and deep with ruts, and the 
clumps of young plantation which had 
been plunted and fenced with care, 
were now open to the cattle, and either 
totally uprooted, or denuded of their 
bark and dying. The lawn, a hand- 
some one of some forty acres, had 
been devoted to an exercise ground for 
training horses, and was cut up by 
their feet beyond all semblance of its 
original destination; and the house 
itself, a large and venerable structure 
of above a century old, displayed every 
variety of contrivance to exclude the 
weather from the windows, as well as 
the usual one of glass. The hall-door 
hung by a single hinge, and required 
three persons each morning and eve- 
ning to open and shut it; the remain- 
der of the day it lay pensively open ; 
the steps which led to it were broken 
and falling ; and the whole aspect of 
things without was ruinous in the ex- 
treme. Within, matters were some- 
what better, for though the furniture 
was old, and none of it clean, yet an 
appearance of comfort was evident : 
and the large grate, blazing with its 
pile of red hot turf, the deep-cushioned 
chairs, the old black mahogany dinner- 
table, and the soft carpet, albeit deep 
with dust, were not to be despised 
on a winter's evening, after a hard 
day's run with the “Blazers.” Here 
it was, however, that Mr, Philip Blake 
had dispensed his hospitalities for 
above fifty years, and his father before 
him; and here, with a retinue of ser- 
vunts as gauche and ill-ordered as all 
about them, was he accustomed to in- 
vite all that the country possessed of 
rank and wealth, among which the 
officers quartered in his neighbourhood 
were never neglected, the Misses 
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Blake having as decided a taste for the 
army as any young ladies of the west 
of Ireland. And while the Galway 
squire, with his cords and tops, was 
detailing the last news from Ballinasloe 
in one corner, the dandy from St. 
James’s-street might be seen display- 
ing more arts of seductive flattery in 
another, than his most accurate insou- 
ciance would permit him to practise iu 
the elegant saloons of London or 
Paris: and the same man who would 
have “cut his brother,” fora solecism 
of dress or equipage, in Bond-street, 
was now to be seen quietly domesti- 
cated, eating family dinners, rolling 
silk for the young ladies, going down 
the middle in a country dance, and 
even descending to the indignity of 
long whist, at “ tenpenny” points, with 
only the miserable consolation that the 
“company were not honest.” 

It was upon a clear frosty morning, 
when a bright blue sky and a sharp but 
bracing air seem to exercise upon the 
feelings a sense no less pleasurable than 
the balmiest breeze, and warmest sun 
of summer, that I whipped my leader 
short round, and entered the precincts 
of “ Gurt-na-Morra.” As I proceeded 
along the avenue, I was struck by the 
slight traces of repairs here and there 
evident ; a gate or two that formerly 
had been parallel toethe horizon, bad 
been raised to the perpendicular ; some 
ineffectual efforts at paint were also 
perceptible upon the palings, and, in 
short, every thing seemed to have un- 
dergone a kind of attempt at improve- 
ment. 

When I reached the door, instead of 
being surrounded, as of old, by a tribe 
of menials frieze-coated, bare-headed, 
and bare-legged, my presence was an- 
nounced by a tremendous ringing of 
bells, from the hands of an old func- 
tionary, in very formidable livery, who 
peeped at me through the hull-window, 
and whom, with the greatest difficulty, 
I recognised as my quondam acquain- 
tance, the butler. His wig alone would 
have graced a king’s counsel, and the 
high collar of his coat, and the stiff pil- 
lory of his cravat, denoted an eternal 
adieu to so humble a vocation as draw- 
ing acork, Before I had time for any 
conjecture as to the altered circum- 
stances about, the activity of my friend 
at the bell had surrounded me with 
“four others worse than himself,” at 
least, they were exactly similarly atti- 
red; and, probably, from the novelty 


of their costume, and the restraints of 
so unusual a thing as dress, were ag 
perfectly unable to assist themselves or 
others, as the Court of Aldermen would 
be, were they to rig out in plate armour 
of the fourteenth century. How much 
longer I might have gone on conjectur. 
ing the reasons for the masquerade 
around, I cannot say ; but my servant, 
an Irish disciple of my uncle's, whis. 
pered in my ear—* It’s a red breeches 
day, Master Charles—they’ll have the 
hoith of company in the house.” The 
phrase, needed little explanation, to 
inform me, that it was one of those oc- 
casions on which Mr. Blake attired all 
the hangers-on of his house in livery, 
aud that great preparations were in 
progress for a more than usually 
splendid reception. 

In the next moment, I was ushered 
into the breakfast-room, where a party 
of above a dozen person were most 
gaily enjoying all the good cheer for 
which the house had a well-deserved 
repute. After the usual shaking of 
hands, and hearty greetings were over, 
I was introduced in all form to Sir 
George Dashwood, a tall, and singu- 
larly handsome man of about fifty, with 
an undress military frock and ribbon. 
His reception of me was somewhat 
strange, for as they mentioned my re- 
lationship to Godfrey O’Malley, he 
smiled slightly, and whispered some- 
thing to Mr. Blake, who replied, “ Oh! 
no, no, not the least ; a mere boy—and, 
besides, ” what he added I lost, 
for at that moment, Nora Blake was 
presenting me to Miss Dashwood, 

If the sweetest blue eyes that ever 
beamed beneath a forehead of snowy 
whiteness, over which dark brown and 
waving hair fell, less in curls than masses 
of locky richness, could only have 
known what wild work they were mak- 
ing of my poor heart, Miss Dashwood, 
I trust, would have looked at her tea- 
cup, or her muffin, rather than at me, 
as she actually did on that fatal morn- 
ing. If I were to judge from her cos- 
tume, she had only just arrived, and 
the morning air had left upon her cheek 
a bloom, that contributed greatly to 
the effect of her lovely countenance. 
Although very young, her form had all 
the roundness of womanhood ; while 
her gay and sprightly manner indicated 
all the sans géne, which only very young 
girls possess, and which, when tem- 
pered with perfect good taste, and ac- 
companied by beauty, and no. small 
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share of talent, form an irresistible 
power of attraction. 

Beside her sat a tall handsome man 
of about five-and-thirty or perhaps 
forty years of age, with a most soldierly 
air, who, as I was presented to him, 
scarcely turned his head, and gave me 
a half-nod of very unequivocal cold- 
ness. There are moments in life, in 
which the heart is, as it were, laid low 
to any chance or casual impression, 
with a wondrous sensibility of pleasure, 
or its opposite. This to me was one 
of those ; and, as I turned from the 
lovely girl, who had received me with 
a marked courtesy, to the cold air, and 
repelling hauteur of the dark-browed 
Captain, the blood rushed throbbing to 
my forehead; and as I walked to my 
place at the table, I eagerly sought his 
eye, to return him a look of defiance 
and disdain, proud and contemptuous 
as his own. Captain Hammersley, 
however, never took further notice of 
me, but continued to recount, for the 
amusement of those about, several ex- 
cellent stories of his military career, 
which, J confess, were heard with every 
test of delight by all, save me. One 
thing galled me particularly ; and how 
easy is it, when you have begun by dis. 
liking a person, to supply food for your 
antipathy ; all his allusions to his mili- 
tary life were coupled with half-hinted 
and ill concealed sneers at civilians of 
every kind, as though every man not a 
soldier was absolutely unfit for common 
intercourse with the world—still more, 
for any favourable reception in ladies’ 
society. 

The young ladies of the family were 
a well-chosen auditory, for their admi- 
ration of the army extended from the 
Life Guards to the Veteran Battalion, 
the Sappers and Miners included ; and, 
as Miss Dashwood was the daughter of 
a soldier, she, of course, coincided in 
many, if not all his opinions. I turned 
towards my neighbour, a Clare gentle- 
man, and tried to engage him in con- 
versation, but he was breathlessly at- 
tending to the Captain. On my left, 
sat Matthew Blake, whose eyes were 
firmly rivetted upon the same person, 
and heard his marvels with an interest, 
scarcely inferior to that of his sisters. 
Amazed, and in ill-temper, I eat my 
breakfast in silence, and resolved that, 
the first moment I could obtain a hear- 
ing from Mr. Blake, I should open my 
negociation, and take my leave at once 
of “ Gurt-na-Morra.” 

Vou. XV. 


We all assembled in a large roum; 
called, by courtesy, the library, when 
breakfast was over; and then it was 
that Mr. Blake taking me aside, whis- 
pered, “ Charley, it’s right I should in- 
form you that Sir George Dashwood 
there is the Commander of the Forces, 
and is come down here at this moment 
to ——.”. What for, or how it should 
concern me, I was not to learn; for at 
that critical instant, my informant’s at- 
tention was called off by Captain Ham- 
mersly asking, if the hounds were to 
hunt that day. 

“ My friend Charley here, is the best 
authority upon that matter,” said Mr. 
Blake, turning towards me, 

“They are to try the Priest’s mea- 
dows,” said I, with an air of some im- 
portance ; but, if your guests desire a 
day’s sport, I'll send word .over to 
Brackley, to bring the dogs over here, 
and we are sure to find a fox in your 
cover.” 

“ Oh, then, by all means,” said the 
Captain, turning towards Mr. Blake, 
and addressing himself to him—* by 
all means, and Miss Dashwood, I’m 
sure, would like to see the hounds 
throw off.” 

Whatever chagrin the first part of 
his speech caused me, the latter set my 
heart a throbbing; and I hastened 
from the room to despatch a messenger 
to the huntsman, to come over to Gurt- 
na-Morra, and also, another to O’Mal- 
ley Castle, to bring my best horse, and 
my riding equipments, as quickly as 
possible. 

“ Who is this Captain, Matthew ?” 
= I, as young Blake met me in the 

all. 

“Oh! he is the aide-de-camp of 
General Dashwood. A nice fellow, 
isn’t he ?” 

“ I don’t know what you may think,” 
said I, “ but I take him for the most im- 
pertinent, impudent, supercilious ——.” 

The rest of my civil speech was cut 
short by the appearance of the very in- 
dividual in question, who, with his 
hands in his pockets, and a cigar in his 
mouth, sauntered forth down the steps, 
taking no more notice of ' Matthew 
Blake and myself, than of the two fox 
terriers that followed at his heels, 

However anxious I might be to open 
negociations on the subject of my mis- 
sion, for the present the thing was im- 
possible ; for I found that Sir George 
Dashwood was closetted closely with 
Mr. Blake, and resolved to — till 
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evening, when chance might afford me 
the opportunity I desired. 

As the ladies had entered to dress 
for the hunt, and as I felt no peculiar 
desire to ally myself with the unsocial 
Captain, [ accompanied Matthew to 
the stable to look after the cattle, and 
make preparations for the coming sport. 

“ There’s Captain Hammersly’s 
horse,” said Matthew, as he pointed out 
a highly bred but powerful English 
hunter, “ she came last night, for, as 
he expected some sport he sent his 
horses from Dublin on purpose.. The 
other will be here to-day.” 

“What is his regiment?” said I, 
with an appearance of carelessness, but 
in reality feeling curious to know if the 
Captain was a cavalry or infantry officer. 

“ The ——=th Light Dragoons,” said 
Matthew. 

“* You never saw him ride ?” said I. 

“ Never; but his groom there says he 
leads the way in his own country.” 

“ And where may that be?” 

“ Leicestershire, no less,” said Mat- 
thew. 

“ Doeshe know Galway ?” 

“ Never was in it before ; it’s onl 
this minute he asked Mosey Daly, if 
the ox-fences were high here.” 

“ Ox-fences! then he does not know 
what a wall is.” 

« Devil a bit ; but we'll teach him.” 

* That we will,” said I, with as bitter 
a resolution to impart the instruction, 
aa everschoolmaster did to whip Latin 
grammar into one of the great un- 
breeched.” 

“ But I had better send the horses 
down to the mill,” said Matthew, “we'll 
draw that cover first.” 

So saying, he turned towards the 
stable, while I sauntered alone towards 
the road, by which I expected the hunts- 
fan. I had not walked half a mile be- 
fore I heard the yelping of the dogs, 
and, a little farther on, I saw old 
Brackely coming along at a brisk trot, 
cutting the hounds on each side, and 
calling after the stragglers. 

“ Did you see my horse on the road, 
Brackely ?” said I. 

“I did, Misther Charles, and troth 
I'm sorry to see him; sure yourself 
knows better than to take out the Bad- 

r, the best steeple-chaser in Ireland, 
in such a country as this; nothing but 
awkward stone-fences, and not afoot of 
sure ground in the whole of it.” 
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“I know it well, Brackely; but I. 


have my reasons for it.” 

“ Well, maybe you have ; what cover 
will yer honor try first ?” 

“ They talk of the Mill,” said I, “but 
I'd much rather try ‘ Morran-a-Gowl,’” 

“ Morran-a-Gowl! do you want to 
break your neck entirely ?” 

“No, Brackely, not mine.” 

“ Whose then, alannah ?” 

“An English Captain’s; the devil 
fly away with him; he’s come down 
here to-day, and from all I can zee is a 
most impudent fellow; so Brackely 

“ I understand ; well, leave it me, and 
though I don’t like the ould deer-park 
wall on the hill, we'll try it this morn- 
ing with the blessing; I'll take him 
down by Woodford, over the ‘ Devil’s 
Mouth,’—it’s eighteen feet wide this 
minute with the late rains; into the 
four callows, then over the stone walls, 
down to Dangan; then take a short 
cast up the hill, blow him a bit, and 
give him the park wall at the top, you 
must come in then fresh, and give him 
the whole run home over Sleibhmich, 
the Badger knows it all, and takes the 
road always in a fly; a mighty dis 
tressing thing for the horse that follows, 
more particularly if he does not under- 
stand a stone country. Well, if he lives 
through this, give him the sunk fence 
and the stone wall at Mr. Blake’s clover- 
field, for the hounds will run into the 
fox about there ; and though we never 
rode that leap since Mr. Malone broke 
his neck, last October at it, yet upon 
an occasion like this, and for the honor 
of Galway-——.” 

“To be sure, Brackely, and here’s 
a guinea for you; and now trot on to- 
wards the house, they must not see us 
together, or they might suspect some- 
thing. But, Brackely,” said I, calling 
out after him, “if he rides it all fair, 
what’s to be done?” 

“Troth then, myself doesn’t know ; 
there’s nothing so bad west of Athlone; 
have ye a great spite agin him ?” 

“TI have,” said I fiercely. 

“ Could ye coax a fight out of him ?” 

“ That’s true,” said I, “and now ride 
on as fast as you can.” 

Brackely’s last words imparted a 
lightness to my heart and my step, and 
I strode along a very different man 
from what I had left the house half an 
hour previously. 
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Tue discussions which have, during 
the last month, occupied so many co- 
Jumns of the Dublin newspapers, have 
more forcibly turned our attention to a 

statute, which has always appeared to 

us as among the most unaccountable in 

a University which not only is, but 

always was Protestant. That a sta- 

tute should have been enacted, enjoin- 

‘ing celibacy on the fellows of Oxford 

and Cambridge, is in perfect conformity 

with the spirit of the age in which those 

universities were founded; nor is it 
impossible that a statute, which has now 
been for a long period in force, should 
have become so intimately connected 
with the very essence of their institu- 
tions as to render it difficult, or even 
perilous, to repeal it, Still we are sur- 
prised that after all other monastic in- 
stitutions have been for so long a time 
demolished, no means have yet been 
devised for removing from those univer- 
sities this their most objectionable cha- 
racteristic ; but far more unaccountable 
is it that a college, founded by a Pro- 
testant monarch, and designed for the 
support of the Protestant faith, should 
have adopted this prominent mark of 
the apostacy of the Romish church. 
Yet such is the fact. How this was 
brought about we will not now stop to 
explain, Queen Elizabeth was free 
from from all blame. No such enact- 
ment was inher charter. It first ap- 
pears in the statutes of King Charles, 
of which we need only say that they 
were framed by Archbishop Laud, and 
that even the statute framed by him, was 
far from being compulsory, and, in fact, 
fell into disuse as soon as the spirit of 
the age had dissociated the ideas of 
learning and monastic habits, which 
had been connected by the prejudices 
of so many centuries. 

In no part of King Charles’s statutes 
were the fellows forbid to marry: it 
was only provided that if it should be 
legally proved that any of the fellows 
or scholars had married, he should be 
deprived of all right of fellowship. In 
this state the statutes continued for one 
hundred and seventy-five years, during 
which time, though any of the fellows 
who felt so disposed married, regard- 
less of the statutable consequence ; yet 

we believe there were only two in- 
stances of the crime of matrimony 
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being so clearly proved as to cause the 
enforcement of the penalty. The last 
of these occurred in the year 1709, 
and it is probable that no other instance 
would ever have occurred if all possi- 
bility of evading the statute had not 
been removed in the year 1812, by 
prohibiting the admission of any man 
to a fellowship until he had sworn that 
he was unmarried, and that if he should 
at any time marry he would announce 
the fact, within three months, to the 
provost, who was then compelled to 
deprive him. This rigorous enforce- 
ment of a statute, which had de- 
servedly become obsolete, was, as 
might be expected, exceedingly unpo- 
pular among all who either had ob- 
tained, or expected to obtain fellowships. 
And no argument appears to have been 
given for the measure, except the scan- 
dal which arose from letting one of the 
statutes of the college be openly and 
notoriously evaded by those whose 
duty it was to maintainthem. Since 
then, from time to time, have memorials 
been forwarded to all successive go- 
vernments, praying for a repeal of this 
statute, but chiefly from lukewarmness 
of the seniors, who were freed from its 
operation by a special exemption, there 
seems to have been no great attention 
paid to these memorials until within 
the last few months, when the prayers 
of the memorialists were supported by 
the strong recommendation of the pro- 
vost and senior fellows, a// of whom were 
free from the ation of the statute, 
but all of whom had twenty-seven years’ 
experience of the evils which it was 
calculated to produce. To their state- 
ment the government appear to have 
attended, and, as we understand, they 
resolved immediately to free all exist- 
ing fellows from the restriction, and, 
as soon as some collateral measures 
should be agreed upon, to repeal the 
statute totally. The first step, we 
suppose, was looked on as an act of 
grace, suited to the occasion of the 
Queen’s marriage—the latter as an act 
of evident utility tothe university. To 
this design of the government objec- 
tions have been made on two grounds, 
both of which appear to us so per- 
fectly untenable, that we should not 
have thought them worth answering, 
but for the perseverance with whic 
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they have been brought forward, day 
after day. The first is, that if the sta- 
tute be repealed, no fellow will ever 
accept a college living, and so there 
will be fewer vacancies, and Jess en- 
couragement to young men to read the 
long and difficult course requisite for 
obtaining fellowships. Now, (premising 
that if the repeal of this statute would 
so greatly enhance the value of a fel- 
lowship, we do not think that this 
should render candidates less zealous 
in their efforts to obtain it,) we would 
rather call attention to the monstrous 
principle on which this argument rests. 
It is this: that twenty-one parishes—all 
of them containing large congregations 
—are to be looked on in no other light 
than as prizes for the study of mathe- 
matics! That, for this end, men who 
feel themselves wholly unqualified 
for the awful responsibility of such a 
charge, ure to be compelled to under- 
take it, or else to be excluded from the 
comforts of social life ; and this for no 
other motive than to prevent the pos- 
sibility (for, after all, it is only a possi- 
bility) of an inducement to the study 
of the Calculus being withdrawn! We 
hope to show, before we have done, 
that the direct contrary will be the re- 
sult of the measure under the conside- 
ration of government. But supposin 
that this was the necessary result, will 
any man, who calls himself a Protes- 
tant, or a Christian, say, that the in- 
stitutions of our church are to be made 
subservient to the culture of mathema- 
ties? that a whole parish is to be 
given to the care of a man who knows 
himself to be unequal for the task, and 
who proves himself unworthy of it, by 
undertaking it for so low a motive as 
his personal comfort, and all for fear 
that Messrs. Poisson and Lacroix might 
lose one or two of their readers? The 
proposition is so monstrous that we 
can hardly believe it was ever seriously 
= forward. We know persons who 
nave obtained fellowships, but who felt 
themselves unfit, both from their habits 
and the nature of their studies, to dis- 
charge effectively the duties of a cler- 
man: and for such there are lay 
s provided in the college. We 
ave known others who were admirably 
adapted, by their habits of patient study, 
and accurate and close reasoning, to 
instruct and assist in his studies the 
candidate for the ministry, but whose 
talents would be wholly thrown away, 
and their most carefully prepared ser- 


mons probably unintelligible to the ma- 
jority of a country congregation. For 
such persons as these there is abundant 
and most useful employment in the divi- 
nity school. But the celibacy statute is 
said to be useful, because it may compel 
men of both these classes to leave the 
occupation in which they are profitably 
employed, and to commit the sin of 
taking on themselves an office in the 
ministry, for which they feel them. 
selves unfit. Any one who knows the 
solemn blasphemies which such an one 
is obliged to repeat, may judge whether 
this is a subject to be judged of by 
tules of expediency onl in what re- 
spect it is less guilty than actual simony. 
We saw a statement in one of the 
evening et of several livings hav- 
ing recently been refused by all the 
fellows, although two of them had for- 
merly been taken by senior fellows. 
The gross incomes of these parishes 
were given very accurately. The net 
incomes are a little more than half as 
much---small sums to induce men to 
resign incomes so large as this journal 
states to belong to senior fellowships ; 
and yet these senior fellows resigned be- 
Sore the enforcement of the celibacy 
statute. Some motive, then, must 
have operated different from any 
dreamed of by this journalist. What 
this motive was will not be doubted by 
any one who had the privilege of know- 
ing Dr. Stopford and Archdeacon Ussh- 
er, the late rectors of these two parishes. 
and why may we not expect to find such 
men still among the fellows of our uni- 
versity, who would, through conscien- 
tious motives, devote their talents, ra- 
ther to the duties of a parish minister 
than of a college lecturer. If there are 
none such it were better that the pa- 
rishes should be supplied otherwise 
than that bad rectors should be appoint- 
ed to them against their will; but 
from what we know of the fellows 
of our college we apprehend no such 
result. They were not accepted at the 
time alluded to, on account of the inse- 
curity to life and property apprehended 
in the county in which they are situ- 
ated, but they have since been accepted 
by junior fellows, and though their in- 
comes are not large, they might at any 
time be taken by some of the juniors 
without any loss, even in a pecuniary 
sense. In fuct, the average income of 
the college parishes is about the same 
as of the fellowships, so that if all re- 
strictions were removed there seems to 
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‘be no motive to influence their choice, 
except their qualifications for the res- 
pective duties. Surely these are the 
motives most conducive to the interests 
both of the church and the university; 
both of which have been wholly over- 
looked by these zealous advocates of 
the public interest of twoor three young 
men, each of whom is frantic at the 
notion, that one of the fellows who has 
actually committed matrimony should 
not be forthwith expelled to make 
way for one of them. Nor are they 
ashamed to state in plain terms, that 
such is their object. “ Fellowships,” 
say they, “were established in the col- 
lege as prizes for literary merit, and 
the great object of the founder was to 
cause a rapid succession among them, 
so that all the youthful aspirants after 
literary fame might take them in turn.” 
Now, in reply to this statement, we 
would merely say, that it does not pos- 
sess even the semblance of truth. Fel- 
lowships were not intended as mere 
literary prizes ; they were established 
solely for the purpose of educating 
others. For this end many arduous 
and responsible duties have been at- 
tached to them, for the discharge of 
which persons are selected after a most 
careful and rigorous examination, not 
for the _ of allowing them to 
display their talents, but in order to 
select those best qualified for the office, 
and so far was it from being the inten- 
tion of the founder of the statutes to 
cause a rapid succession among the 
fellows, that he abrogated a provision 
which had been made for that purpose, 
“utpote inimicam non solum studiosis 
et Collegio; sed revera regno etiam, 
et ecclesia.” These are the very words 
of the man who first introduced the 
celibacy statute, not (as is evident) in 
order to compel fellows to resign, but 
to prevent them from marrying ; and 
indeed we do not think it necessary to 
prove that it would be inimical to the 
college, as we have already shown it to 
be to the church, for our teachers to 
leave their posts as soon as they have 
acquired experience in the art of teach- 
ing. Doubtless it might be useful to 
hold out inducements of resignation to 
superannuated fellows, but we are not 
so sure that the celibacy statute is the 
best adapted for this end: as far as our 
experience extends it has operated ra- 
ther on the young and active mem- 
bers of the college, inducing them to 
desert the post of their useful labours. 
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Let not the aspirant for literary honors 
mistake us. None wish more ardently 
than we do, that prizes of more value 
than the honorable but useless distinc- 
tion of a medal or a scholarship, were 
set before him ; we only say, that such 
was not, and cannot be the object of a 
fellowship in our University. We 
would be sorry to see all the talent of 
our country thus buried within the 
walls of our college ; for buried it must 
be, where the daily business is not to 
advance in philosophical investigations, 
or in the cultivation of literature, but to 
communicate to generation after gene- 
ration of students, the first principles 
of many and dissimilar subjects. We 
would rejoice as much as any student 
in our college, if any wealthy patron of 
literature would found another class of 
fellowships, more like to those at Oxford 
and Cambridge, to be held for a limited 
time, by those who have distinguished 
themselves in their undergraduate 
course, and to whom such a provision 
would be most valuable during the first 
few years of their professional course. 
No such prizes now exist in this Univer- 
sity. The laborious course of reading 
required for obtaining fellowships, ex- 
hausts too much both of the time and 
energy of a student in law or medicine ; 
and the duties of a scholar of the-house 
interfere greatly with his endeavours to 
advance himself in any ofthe learned pro- 
fessions. If it is at last acknowledged 
that there should be valuable prizes for 
literary merit, let them be given without 
either of these drawbacks, to those who 
have most distinguished themselves in 
their undergraduate course. The mode- 
ratorship examination might, perhaps 
be a convenient test. It occurs exactly 
at the most convenient time for one 
who wishes to relax his literary, in or- 
der to commence his professional. stu- 
dies; and it is at present more 
public even than the fellowship exami- 
nations, as it is conducted in Eng- 
lish. Let the fellows thus elected, have 
small salaries, to continue until with 
due diligence, they should have ac- 
quired an independence. In this, or 
some such way, prizes really useful, 
would be afforded ; and in this way we 
would suggest, that at the same cost, 
far more good might be effected, than 
by a measure which we understand 
is in contemplation, of increasing-the 
number of fellows on the present sys- 
tem. They are appointed for the per- 
formance of certain duties. If there 
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are enough to perform those duties, 
(and we have never heard this ques- 
tioned), it seems to be a waste of funds 
to appoint more, and a misdirection of 
the time and talents of those to be 
appointed. We do not think the pre- 
sent incomes of the Fellows too high: 
we wish to see sufficient inducements 
for men of the highest order of talent 
to compete for the office, and, when they 
have attained it, to discharge its duties 
cheerfully and contentedly ; and we 
know that war or many other accidents 
might, by diminishing the number of 
students, considerably lower their in- 
come ; but, if it be too high, let (we 
would say) the fund arising from the 
ed reduction be applied either 
as we have suggested, or in the separate 
endowment of professorships, at present 
held in commendam with Fellowships, 
and some of which might, from their 
nature, be more efficiently filled by men 
who never read the Fellowship course. 
And here we must record the fact, that 
the Junior Fellows have, with the 
greatest promptness and liberality, ex- 
pressed their willingness to be taxed to 
the entire amount proposed, provided 
that the fund thus raised be applied to 
some such purpose as we have suggested, 
and not to the appointment of additional 
éutors ; thus assenting to the reduction 
of income, but refusing the diminution of 
labour. Itis scarce necessary tosay, that 
they could have had no object in this 
proviso, except their desire to supply 
defects which they knew to exist, and 
not to increase the number of tutors, 
already more than enough for the wants 
of the present number of resident 
students, But this (whatever way it 
be decided) does not affect the question 
of celibacy. 
The other argument which has been 
te for this statute is, the danger of 
vour being shewn to Fellows’ sons. 
If this argument have any weight, it 
should apply to prevent any of her 
Majesty's subjects from marrying. 
Queens can do no wrong ; but surely 
there is no other person within the 
kingdom who has not more power of 
shewing undue favour to a son, than a 
father who is not allowed to take any 
part either in the examination, or elec- 
tion to the place for which his son is 
a candidate; when also the examina- 
tion is public, and the electors are 
sworn. Such objections deserve no 
other answer than one we have seen in 
an amusing letter from a witty law 
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student to a morning MORIRPOE, prov- 
ing, on the same priaciples, but far 
more satisfactorily, that no married man 
should ever be raised to the Bench of 
Judges. 

Another objection has been made to 
the proposed repeal, on which, however, 
the objectors themselves have laid but 
little stress ; namely, that the married 
Fellows would not sleep within the 
walls of college, and thus that college 
discipline would be relaxed. Surely 
discipline is still more necessary with- 
in the walls of a barrack; yet, even 
there, no celibacy statute is found ne- 
cessary. If all the Fellows were mar- 
ried, might not a sufficient number be 
obliged to stay within the walls of 
college, either with their families, or, if 
that should be inconvenient, they might 
mount guard in turn. We have re- 
sided for several years within the walls 
of college, and never yet knew an in- 
stance of any of the Fellows, except the 
Junior Dean, being called on to main- 
tain internal discipline; nor can we 
conceive it easily possible, for any such 
to arise. “The Junior Dean should, of 
course, be compelled to reside entirely 
in college, during his year of office, or 
else, to provide a deputy from among 
the Fellows, if compelled to be absent. 
Such is the law at present, and there is 
no reason why it should be changed. 

We have dwelt at greater length 
than we intended on the arguments in 
favour of the statute, through fear of 
omitting any. The arguments on the 
other side do not require so much 
space; none of them have ever yet 
been answered, nor can we see how 
they can be. 

First, then, although through the 
whole of this controversy, no actual in- 
stance has been, nor, as we firmly be- 
lieve, could be adduced, of the evil 
moral effects which are the natural re- 
sults of this statute; still, it cannot 
be denied, that it gives rise to such 
suspicions; and, that such must be 
looked on as peculiarly injurious, when 
it is remembered, that the persons 
whom they effect, are appointed to be 
the instructors of youth—the absence 
of any actual charge is not the result 
of the statute. We hope that the moral 
and religious principles of the Fellows 
may never be lowered ; but we are not 
entitled to calculate on the perfection 
of human nature. This is the great, 
and, in our mind, conclusive argument, 
that the statute which could in any way 
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tend to demoralizing the fountain from 
which the religious instruction of our 
country originally flows, should be at 
onceannulled. But, as arguments have 
been brought in favour of it, from ex- 

ediency, we will consider the matter 
in that light also. And we would ask, 
what principle of expediency is con- 
sulted, in rendering undesirable a situa- 
tion to which it is thought necessary to 
attach a considerable income in order 
to induce able men not only to accept 
it, bat to labour hard to render them- 
selves fit for it. If it be desirable to 
produce able Fellows, why exclude, 
capriciously, a large class from ever 
being candidates, and that a class too, 
which would be more likely to dis- 
charge its duties well, than roving 
Bachelors. Why, again, should we 
drive out those web are elected, as soon 
as they have learned their duty ; or, if 
it be as necessary, a8 we conceive it to 
be injurious, that they shouid be driven 
to country parishes, why should not this 
be done by rendering their incomes 


Three Months in the North; including excur- 
sions in Tellemark and Ringerige, with Itine 
rary, by George Downes, M.A. M.R.I.A. &c. 
12mo. 1839. 


We should and do take some shame 
to ourselves for not having sooner 
called the attention of our readers to 
this unpretending, but truly interest- 
ing little volume, which affords a cre- 
ditable specimen of the typography of 
the Dublin press, and is the mn of 
one of our own resident literati, who 
is no less generally respected’ for his 
learning and various accomplishments, 
than esteemed for his high moral 
worth. In addition to the tour, of 
which we. have given the title, the vo- 
lume contains, in an appendix, several 
papers which the author had previously 
published in periodical journals, as 
well as a paper on northern literature, 
recently read at a meeting of the 
Royal Irish Academy; and it is in 
these papers that the mind of the au- 
thor is most exhibited, and the most 
interesting matter will be found. As 
a travelling companion to the scenes 
which the author visited, the tour will, 
indeed, be found most useful, but as a 
volume of travels it has no claim of 
very high importance, and not only 
the tour, but indeed, the whole volume 
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lower than those of the parishes, and 
so a fund be created for founding lite- 
rary prizes the summum bonum of the 
objectors, and the only part of their 
wishes in which we heartily concur, 

Again, we have always had one con- 
solation in our most gloomy reflections 
on the impoverished state of the Irish 
Clergy—it was, that no man would 
hereafter be induced to seek the duties 
of a parish from any other than a religie 
ous motive. Why then should an un- 
worthy motive be forced on the Fellows 
of Trinity College? But really it is 
needless to pursue the subject further, 
The arguments against the statute, both 
on the grounds of morality and expedi- 
ency, are clear and undoubted; while 
the arguments in favour of it, are wholly 
founded on the theory, that it is useful 
to lavish money in rendering a situation 
desirable, and then to add some useless 
annoyance to render it undesirable; 
and to this end, the supporters of the 
statute would sacrifice the best interests 
of the University and the Church. 






and opinion which are by no means 
calculated to excite the attention or 
please the tastes of most readers. 
But its author has obviously had no 
expectation of popular success. The 
work is not written for the many, but 
for the kindred few—the benevolent, 
pious, and simple-minded---and to all 
of that class its pages will afford much 
to gratify, and nothing to offend. Mr. 
Downes is one of those who prefer 
the book or pencil in the country walk 
to the fishing-rod or gun, the beauties 
of natural scenery to those of the ar- 
tificial park, the quiet sermon of the 
country pastor of known piety and sin- 
cerity, to the more ambitious elo. 
quence of the popular city preacher, 
peace to war of any kind, liberty to 
slavery, and a glass of water to one of 
wine! He is, in short, an inveterate 
enemy to field sports and cruelty to 
animals, an abominator of war and 
negro slavery, and, what we cannot al« 
together approve of, a determined tee- 
totaller. But while, reckless of the 
sneer or laugh of the scoffer, he advo- 
cates his opinions with all the ardour 
of an enthusiast, he never uses lan- 
guage unworthy of the scholar, gentle. 
man, and Christian. 
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Goethe’s Faust. Part If. Translated from the 
German. With other Poems. By L. J. Ber- 
nays, Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
London; Low. 1839. 


Ir is probably known to many of our 
readers, that the last years of Goethe’s 
life were passed in arranging a new 
edition of his works in volumes peri- 
odically issued. In that edition from 
time to time, appeared some additions 
to “Faust,” which it was not very 
easy to connect together, or to unite 
in any intelligible manner with Goethe’s 
great poem. Paganand Papal Rome 
were not more unlike than the giant 
fragments of the one, and the dreamy 
allegories of the other. The second 
part of Faust might almost as well be 
called the second part of Wilhelm 
Meister.  Faustus the First, and 
Faustus the Second are men as differ- 
ent as George III, and George IV. 
The year before his death Goethe 
wrote some scenes connecting these 
fragments together; and what is 
called the Second Part of Faust, was 
in the next year published by his 
executors, and is now, we believe, for 
the first time, translated into English. 
Mr. Bernays's translation is, in gene- 
ral, faithful and spirited. It is, we 
are sorry to say, however, almost a 
strictly verbal translation, which must 
have greatly increased the difficulties 
of Mr. Bernays’s task, with no cor- 
respondent advantage. We have now 
and then expressed our opinion, that 
in a free translation it is more easy to 
convey the precise meaning of an 
author. than where his very words 
are copied. In strictness of language, 
such a thing as verbal translation is 
impossible, as any one may satisfy him- 
self who will take the trouble of 
thinking of any familiar phrase, and 
the form which he finds it necessary 
to use in expressing the same thought 
in a foreign language. Translate, for 
instance, the phrase of “ How are 
you?” into any other language—a 
verbal translation will, in all pro- 
bability express a different thought. 
Some original poems of considerable 
beauty, are printed in this volume, and 
some translations from other German 


poets. 
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Treatises on Poetry, Modern Romance, and 
Rhetoric. Being the Articles under those 
heads contributed to the Encyclopaedia Britan. 
= Seventh Edition. 
839. 


Tue separate publication of these 
essays is well calculated to sustain 
the high character of the work in 
which they were first published, and 
the reputation of their authors, Mr. 
Moir and Mr. Spalding. 

Mr. Spalding’s essay on rhetoric 
we have read with attention, and think 
some service might be done in printing 
it by itself, for the higher classes of 
schools and colleges, as a very useful 
introduction to a study, in our times 
too much neglected. 

Something in Mr. Spalding’s essay 
led us to look at Taylor’s translation 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which we were 
surprised to find absolutely unintel- 
ligible, and this in passages where 
nothing can be more clear than the 
meaning of the original. Mr. Spal- 
ding’s essay is one which we advise 
the student to read before he takes 
up Aristotle or Whately. 


inburgh : Black, 


A Comparative View of Ancient History, with 
a Review of the Ancient and Modern Systems 
of computing Time. By J, T. Smith, London: 
Souter. 1839. 


Tus work seems carefully compiled, 
and will be found a useful class-book. 


Poetical Works of Robert Montgomery. Va. 
V. Oxford. Glasgow. 1839. 


We have noticed former volumes of 
this edition of Robert Montgomery's 
poems. It is neatly printed, and we 
hold it cheap. 


——_ A Tragedy by J. C, Cockran. Dublin: 


A Work of great power and promise, 
In representation the tragedy was per- 
fectly successful. We augur consider- 
able success to the author of this 
drama, not so much from the way in 
which his story is told, though that 
exhibits much skill, as from the bold- 
ness of his imagery and language, and 
a spirit-stirring music in his verse, 
which, in a young poet, is the strongest 
evidence of his being gifted by nature 
for his high calling. 





